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PREFACE 

Wc have great pleasuie in placing befoie the All-India Oriental 
Confeicnce the second and the final volume of the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the sixteenth ’session of the Comeience held in the 
University of Lucknow m Octohor, 1951 Desides the select papers, the 
volume also mUiidcs the presidential addicss to the PtU aud Buddhism 
Section winch, together with the papers submitted to that section, was 
not available at the tunc of the puntmg of the lust volume They 
became available only recently and that is why they ai e printed at the 
end of the volume 

We have to thank Di Wahid i£»/a, M A„ Ph D , Head of the 
Dcpailmuil ot Ambie, UmveiStly of Lucknow, £01 correcting the pi oofs 
of the papers belonging to the Islamic CulLuie, Arabic and Pcisian, 
and Urdu Sections His piomplncis in leturmng the pioofs after 
coirection has been of gicit help m the printing of this volume 

Wc are also giatcfultoDi S V Singh of the Sanskrit Depait- 
ment of the Umveisity of Lucknow foi correcting the proofs of some 
of the inatlei included m this volume But for this, there would have 
been unnecessary delay in the punting of it 


IC A SUBRAMANIA IYER 
K C PANDEY 



(L) Vedic Slction 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSlTAKIBRlHMANOPANISAD 
(1 2-6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER. 

READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS IMPORT 

(Paor S tV APE ASAD B II ATTACH AUYA, CAICIUTA) 

Thanks to the uninterrupted tradition amongst teachers and scholais 
and to the achievements of philosophei s of the Vedanta system, the 
major Vtdic Upamsads (including the ivetSSvatara) present to us a 
standaidised text, though there is no end to the doubts and dispai dies 
as to their mtei pietation It is a pity that the Kan Br Up , specially 
m its first chapter, known significantly as the Paryahkavtdya, the most 
lemarkable and, accoiding to some scholais, the cat best sliatuin of the 
work, launclies us into textual difficulties which appeal to be insoluble 
in some caBes at least Sections 2-6 of this chaptci, dilating on the path 
and experiences o! the Spirit after death, refcircd to as the Pilgrim's 
Progress by Prof Bohralkar because of its symbolism, introduce us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up iitcr&LUie So 
fai as indigenous scholaislup of pre-modern days is concerned, the diffi- 
culties originating from had transcription encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there arc no limits to this, as this docs not i elate to the 
Samhitas and the ngoui of pai ayana-exaclitude n not operative here) 
and in mtci pretation of scholiasts like bahkai Snanda have made con- 
fusion worse confounded The Inborn s of ceitam gifted scholais exten- 
ding over the last fifty years have not taken us ncaier solution, though 
they have been by no mcaus inconsiderable The discovery of the 
Jammlyabrahtnana and of the Jammiyopam^ndbr^hmana has thrown 
much welcome light, in as much astheie is much matter common in 
them with the text of the Kati Br, Up andiwe tan never be sufficiently 
thankful to Caland and more particularly to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at restoration of and the translation of this poi bon by Prof Belvalkai 
(more than 25 years ago) ami the recent edition (Pans, 1949) by Prof 
Louis Renou have served to shake off the indifference and complacency 
of scholars thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere repository of the 
age-worn doctrines of the ChSnd and the Br Jr and look down upon 
this section as a merA fanciful cuno of materials not synthetically con- 
nected with the creeds and commitments of older thought (as is the case 
e g in the Nfir Up mfa *5nrr*T5 VVJ ^grt 

^ta^3hrfirm»rl srtsroft faattrfaiPTftr i) 

The passage readily divides itself into ttfo well defined paits of 
which the first (1 2) inextricably connected with the doctuncs of Karman 
and of Tiansmigration of the Soul, the Uframaadic view of the two paths 
pittvSna and devayfina as adumbrated in the Mun^aka, Chand and Br 
Ar, has in its manner of presentation m the beginning and in the sequel 
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aiemailcable similarity with the two works mentioned above specially 
m the inetucal finish with die Jai Br There me lmmatci ial dep.u tm es 
and deviations (e g UpP^thc hist, spfaitfr , 

in the second, as in the printed text of the Jai Br ) and allowing foi 
bad transmission, one can note certain modifications which like less 
mechanical flhas have served to give a new (mentation to the tenor of 
the whole passage (e g jfrfrrfaj! with as an absolutive paiticlc and 
amsOTeftssw I P^efei ^ttsg^to *rr»r?«rec wludi keeps 

intact the Qha and language of the first vei se and is akin to of 

the punted Jot Br text and take 3 afgtfss as accepted by 

Renou as readings in both the texts ) In die Jai Br , the woild (loka) 
and the leborn bemgs (lolanl aie not changes to be given the go-bye 
consistent with the spirit of tne Di text, wheieas in the Kan Up text, 
asm the/ai Up Br (III 21 28) these are immaterial and unwelcome, 
at best means oi relays m the leaching of the final goal (c f Jm Up Bi 
132, Saiopatha IX 2 36, XIV 6148, andUf^r Up III 14-8V 101 
I11 the second part (13 6) which is a directory of the path wo have paral- 
lelisms and bonowings fiom Chand Up VIII 534 (inascmK. tlic 
source of inspuation of the Kan 1 3) III 14 1 , Br Ar IV 3 8 15, V 10 
1 .Praina V 5 , Jai Br I 17-18, 42-4 4,Sa.,Br (Aghnahasya X 1 1 3, 
X 1 4 14,X 2-3,X 42 1-18, X 4 3 1-3, Ath Sam XV 2,3 fiom Vaj Sam 
XV 15-18 and very probably the U V V, 47 VII 74 It is a pity that a 
bias against texts associated with sacrifices (c g Sot Br XI 2 7 1-5 (1) , 
XI, 11 3 2 (n),XI 441 (111) has resulted m their being over-looked 
while as a mattei of fact they afford us substantial help in restoration 
and interpretation of the text It was an axiom with later commcnlatois 
that an Up, even if it styles itself as a Br Uf> is not amenable to 
acceptance of the fundamentals of a yajna ideology Even passages 
from the Mbit which ptovide considerable food for thought and 
embalm the teachings of Vedic symbolism (e g M Bh 1 3 144-147) (ivy 

( I ) twwtf ggt saflsr«ft?5T. wrar stftfh .wvfarar sftutrwfhr 

For another analogy vide Taut Sam VIII 2,64 and 
Jm Br 1 50 where ahati and rain aie two unagemg 
seas wolving out of the samvalsata and complying 
with ;ta as in Rg X , 190 

(II) 5 4r fagS*r fagfa * rrortrcl 1 

[C,f also Br Ar 14 17;— jppnrs^rwtr grnrrnr irrar. m: and 1 
c f also Pfahao I 4,15 ] 

(m) 4« 5 I wral 1 

(iv) w fgirafa »finT* «r*r frgw* ffipsqwq; ftirtf 

gift is 4*nw 1 tfftfrepd jwr tarn mmwf wrw* 4»fV» 
qftriunn ( Ao of R v VI 9 1 ) ** otott: sranifljfrRr 
afc wrtft ftwfRJirtf traircfawfajfrfWfr 

(Ktlakaptha) (m the Kau, passage the rtus are the leumaras here tho 
Nllalcaotha explains it as the six IdeSas of the Yoga philosophy),. 

^TT*Wl' jaRtfVr 1 


(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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unmoilahty, personal immortality) as is guiantecd m the brahmalolm 
in similaj well-known texts [eg Praina III 11,12, Ait III 4 , Katha 
I 112] 

(4) qfofar for qftftr tqircftf* Tll e question 

is pa rued with the necessary change m person Tins is clcai from I <3 
OTtl? . 

(5) ggrrf ^e«r m 1 3 [ond g^p^Bwrftr with on allowable 
change in gender mI4 the Amaiafio^ct 1129 sanctions this m lator 
usage even ] foi StffeijT A reference to lot Br X 412 (v),X 
4 2 18 (vi), makes this reading unimpeachable [The change to jjffejr 
on the fancied basis of Mwidaka 1 2 7,10, whnJi is the leading m com- 
mentaries (e g of Jjahkaiansnda) is teuainly purposive as hinted at by 
Prof Rcnoti ] There is a coveit allusion to bucks the mateuals from 
which the palace ot Biahinonis const! uctcd — a point substantiated by 
iefdciw.es La the lakes, tlie rivei, the trees, the garden, the tort and the 
gatc-hccpei s associated with a city of a region The in 

is accounted foi by PSquu VIII 3 17 

(6) *n«TiiT^ for *TTWJ» WWKH oi *rreF3q ^smpq;, the 
fantastic leading of bahkantnanda Belvalkat'9 emendnlion wqsPJT 
(A I O C Madras) and (History of Indian Philosophy, II p 272) 
should better be modified to in conformity with 

(Chaiid III 14 L ) Moieover it wilf have a realistic application to the 
foil denoting sui rounded by water 

(7) (present tense dual) f 01 and 

The fijbh rcfeiences (1 3 144,147) (vn) set all doubts at rest 

and suggest that theie have been lacunae between and $ «r 

which wo discuss whin wc tnlrc over the doubtful cases 


(v) qrqfar qrar # wrfeflfa errq?*ft *r t atrar qr switw 

Jtmq?t ^ srarqfaTftq «q>rfffh err jsbt «[bw 

is gcnci ally used as feminine as Pjgim 6 3 65 testifies Ilemacandnt iu 
Ins IifigSnuiiLsaua holds the same view The form IJbjr is not 
ungrammatical 

(vi) « qB^attf gfiwwfr 

t 

* (vii) mm*.. 3j9*rta § q as cited m f n (iv), 

also Mbh 1 3 58 gjw m*& g^inqfasdqfatqfaff i 

Ite'Rv. vi, 9) qq *ifr ««nr srrPsmra 

qlwtft dq-q q2q. 

wfVrraRJ^ gqwqq?^ i Nilakatjtha's commentary) 
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(8) 7^i0v>str«rq for sapftgtowr *r, »^«ft«rtorcwq , «ar»fl«r 
\ The Ath Sam paraphernalia (XV 2&3) which is followed here 
closely with minor interchanges (e g «« iqmv) faifgt 

inrhnnhr wwrar? ^apftsrtsir9r?!) prompts this emendation 
Should we not read in both 7 (fifty s’v&tq ? 

Tile doubtful cases arise in connection with — 

(I) the second quarter of the second verse The Jai Dr printed 

text reads jr5Elt<?«T*WF)^ir The generally printed 1 ending of 
the Kau is Apart from the violation 

of the metre (we should lemembci Lhat the verses are in the nature 
of flhas made by an expert metric 1 st), the grammatical anomaly on 
which Rcnou's analogy of fjyr and is of questionable npphea- 

tion raises doubts about the, actual reading The rsi was thinking of 
Rv t 25-8 Should we not lead gqgn wr *rei t ft l ffft ftar \ The 
nouns in gitfjpfft and jr^gfff as m the Rv p isaagc noted and in fJrsr^fmrcc 
and in the first verse .tic supplied by the dictum ftnrfaur- 

WtmqM 1 Ibe Kau Bi (XXV 11) has u^rstq; I 

tr^r inmnlvihr /ffrftr The act! c is not there- 

by disturbed But tins is a bold emendation 

(II) fag jfftwn (viu) in I 1 Some editions including that of Renou 
prmt this as a compound waul obviously on the basis of the Ch passage 
where it fits in ns an adjective to Syatana ind folloW SabhaiSranda's 
interpretation The upasargas arc here interchanged from what they 
are m the Ch, Up (VIII 5 1), in which case following bit Br 
III 1 4-7, Katyayana iiauta Sutin VII 14-18, and the Paudisfa 
definition of Vimita, Momet Williams' S E Diet notes the sense of 
the building or hall Uasamoic authoutative sanction jjiJ (Ch Up 
VII 61), icfera to majestic potentates as Sahkai a explains fag as ten- 
dered by Belvallcai is an item of enumeration and the Christian parallel 
in the symbolism also leads us that way, where the measurement as tn 
the PariSista 13 hinted The root m is commonly used in connection 
with building and architecture and is, therefoie, quite appro- 
priate. 


(Ill) mqmmnmrt Iwumrfa • Belvalkar's emeijdalion ^iwrrfir 
is not very nappy and is rather vague The accepting of the equation of 
a latet statement m tins section of the Up (1 5 which Rcnqu 

picks up, does not help solution either The mss materials point to 

(vjH) The oit|er, manner of arrangement and teclmofogy In the 
Kau passage are almost on a par with what wc find in the Pfai Up 
(III 18 ) — gEqpfmreM w*f fagw ^ nasr 1 tora mro 
fa#wng?i*rt!lft 1 
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I % vmft 83 the reading Renou's conjectuie (flflirfaeamfar) derives 
considerable support from the Mbh passage already mentioned 
(I 3 147) of which he is apparently unaware There is one objection 
possible and that is that tins is a rare form of the word I am inclined 
to think that the leading was like qqq} t) * wrrfa (or perhaps in 
the analogous form qq;<qfr rprfsr) With such an emendation introduces 
a new sentence which is, to say the least, a clumsy device This can be 
avoided if we take the reading to be qrqravttift where srrqqwqt 
may be connected with the previous as well as with the folio wing 
poitions by the qif*BrF<3»faW5 maxim or to be qrqwftwft t0 construe d 
with the apsarasas as well as is the case in Rv VII 74 5 8 

(qaqqqqftfaqqi^Wm strata im P'7 m B there - 

by a close stmilaiity with the pre-ocaipations of one of the Fate Sisters in 
Greek mythology 

(IV) wqrsrreqrqtflw vuwr qq No dependable explanation of 
this line is forthcoming qr?qrq»ftM ( TO W W t 13 what the St Pet Diet 
seems to take it though that reading is open to question) is obscure fw 
in a Vedic passage as indicated in the Vedic Index is the name of one of 
the seven stars m the constellation Kpttika and by some stretch of fancy 
W*qrqd) (m plural) may refer to the other attendant stars The names 
OTH, W»qi5rr, wftwr as in a V2j Sam passage occur to our mind , but 
we aie not sure This introduces the difficulty, heightened by the absence 
of any finite verb m the clause concerned In the Ch Up (VIII 5, 3 ) 
we have tftsqflq Hf* which introduces an element of effulgence some- 
thing like what we find in the account of the route to mok$a in the 
Yapavallcya Smrta (III 166-168) In the Up passage we have a pool 
which might have been later turned into a river just as the seas are and 
nya appear here in the foim of a lake 

The Vaj Sam passage (XXIIT 8 ) and we may note that the Mbh 
(I 102 3 and I 105 37) knows Amba etc as apsaropama and Suras- 
utopama read m the context of another passage there (XV 15 18 ) 
where we have a mention of apsarasas by pairs whom the commentator 
Mahldhara (XV 15 ) following old traditions which uvata notes, regards 
as attendants may explain the reading qan not in the sense of dancing 
girls but of attendants in general The difficulty however is that the 
word qg) as the reading suggested by Belvalkar is a new one m a Vedic 
text (We have qj in the Maitr Up IV 2, a Up of dubious date and 
authority) We need not take ffjqq; 33 the reading as «rqq* is a 
well-known Vedic word (tnde Kau Br XII 2, St Petersburg Dictionary 
and Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance) But the parallelism of this 
part of the passage with R V V 47 (ix) 5 and 6 (ix) is so striking 
that one would be tempted to think that in the last part of the sentence 
here we have three different types of mention of springs, streams nod 
rivers corresponding to qnsr l The St Pet Die thinks that 

trftf in the Rv passage and wqqi of, the Kan passage are identical 
It is however more likely that qpqr etc may be proper names and as 
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such in the smgulat number and well assort with unqqg (which may he 
read as wrqqssift as integral part of the long sentence wqqwftiJKifirq) 
The reading in that case with the filling up of the lacunae as pioposed 
m III will be srmTOft apifa wir qnnmt 

w«* \ The Nrsimba P Tapani's (III) mention of ambika as brahmayom, 
the Bahvrc Up account of the same (balamblka) as brahmanamla kala 
and the Pui ana cum Tantra concept of ambika the Great mother, as in tlie 
Saptaiati irrespective of Her diverse manifestations aie well-known But 
are we not taking too much of liberty specially as the mss material 
is hopelessly inadequate ? 

The tenor of the whole passage is the insistence on personal 
immortality like the quest for Vulcan 01 the unbinding of Piometheus 
in Western mythology Was it implied in Haiti eyl’s appeal 
apparently covered ovei and 'renounced in Yaj navalkya's discom 3es ? ft is 
coterminous with brahmaloka, a vision of which with all its attendant 
plcasuies and amenities, the acme of all imagmaijr desues 
fliqr Vfer-fhvjnfT «Iirr* Chand VIII 3 l- 1 ) , Katha I 1 12, 25 — 
ufiSl *T qq fasRlfa W H* W q ?qqr faftfet \srt eflutfssrqtqrfoqrfr 
vtafaft enfrii n (12) cm bwt sgqt n 
j (25) Aitareya (III 4 ) - . 

wf sprfy rocniww jjq qqqqtt ) 13 met within 
more than one Up text. It is not cutainly (x) the ti ansceudenLal woild 
beyond desues as m Sankara's inlcrpi Italian in B} Ai [V 3 31 The 
whole thing is couched in the ideology and phraseology of sacrifice 
(ora=rta, ila, viatlira— mite, muluiita, idala etc), in whicli the 
active elements aie the tunc foiccs, the rtus as rtvijs The spiritual 
essence as Prajuphti and subsequently as btahman, strives to maintain 
jtB continuity aftci death (jjrj) which as qrflfftC or the Time ego 
(feat Bi X 4 3 1 ) exhausts the Spirit eager for and (ix) as 

qsnqffr foi he is m all and of all makes the spirit 

(Ix) w smTawfar ^q^^rtT. 1 1 q# 

rt? wrft q»q> wq«r. ii faq} *wr wqrfa qsrjqrq wart qqfan 
Sayana's note q?qy qi$ faqqiftSf giqigrl *r . on the 

first and jfhjqrqr wnr> mart ww^ftqr 5Wt ( cf Yaska’s interpretation 
as raSmi (X 47) and the textual background on the second veise seem to 
connect these vague terms with ?rr of tlie chand passage 

«n «wn (Kau Bt XII 2 and Ait Br V 4 10 ) SSyaija on' 
I 23 16 sgisq) and on II 41 16-qfoRtf qriTnf £8 should 

be noted Vide also the rendering in Keith’s “The Brahma? as of the- 
Rgveda” (HOC) 

(X) ^ imr ffe J[H HRqW 

win#! wqwz^q ft to* wfajfrr q q 

ffeafikara on Cb5nd Up V 10 1 2 1 The idea of mukti (eg Sveta 
1,6 7 12, Piafina VI 5 Mupdaka ill 2 8) is diffeicnt Vide 
Keith-Plulosophy and Religion of the Veda, (pp 583 84 ) 
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stave aftei devaySna leading to satyalofca and biahtnaloka, the ultimate 
repository of priija 9 Praioa (18 9) Satya and tapas that are introduced, 
in 1 2 are also insisted on m other Up as in Prasna US The Kau 's 
conception of satya as distinct fiom that of the statement elsewhere as 
mChaiul VIII 3 5 5uftr«Trn*irfH aQ d 'sraitf gw (Bf Sr IV 4 ) 
is gathered from 1 6 (ft ^ ^ whtftf) It >s different from 

atman m its own light and right absolved from desires (e g in the Bt 
Sr IV 3 8 15, IV 4 1 9 and Tai Up Bhrguvalll 10 5 and Brah 
mSnandavall? flT 3 *T ww* rrcsmfa and X «TS> 

Tint this is no easy quest is clear from the pictures of the 
Urahmaloha which however abounding in sense-amenities in the shape of 
etc ira standing for food, or stiength (Nir VI 19, VII 8 ) is 
guarded by door keepers India and PiajSpati exacting compliance with 
duties and responsibilities (equation jta = 3ra hrada) a symbol of its 
being encompassed by the obligations (cf S5ma Sam II 229) of 108 
moments in the shape of isfakas constituting the edifice of the divine 
city, corresponding to 360 30 moments of Indian computation and is no 
mere routine duty but is the product of prajna, the palenqum of the 
thione of prapa round which has centered the full discourse (xi) which 
aims at inculcating the worship of prana as the brahman as in Tai Up 
II 3, in which the mere reckoners of pros and cons (swsrfafa? ) are 
i outed out and thoughtful knowledge leads to desired goal ( Kena II 4 ) 

A full point by point exposition of the passage involves a collation of 
the materials of Vedtc texts such as those noted above Sd also does 
the unfolding of the details of the symbolism in the latter part which 
by no means is an idle phantasy and is a nice mosaic in which early 
Vedic thought has blended admirably with later speculations, elaborate 
and far reaching in their consequence The passages in the Mbh already 
cited and other less known passages of that great epic, sometimes on a 
different analogy as that of a ratha (Qiand) e g VI 34 17 38 (I 120 7-13, 
1137-43,) urfhfaflftctEfs&j i snrgsg; \\ 

giving over and above an eschatalogy, on account of brahmaloka 
and the council chamber of Piaj5pali and of Brahman) and of the 
Purapas in their changed ideology and phraseology (xu> |e g Vfiyu 
VIII 124 127, Bhggavata III 32, IV 2918-40, V 1711-14) have 
harped on a similar line of thought with emphasis on certain items 
which are prominent m the Kau passage jf** rggmrtirt N ^ 

ib a warning for all time It is also not at all unlikely that coming as 


(xt) <Err «£r*rr*r mr nmw cWir **nrr*r srraf sa-farr. i v* trrur w 
snjRsrrss^Os srtssa . wsfarNqftrftstfwii i v « 

INto (K au III. 9) Also Ait Up III 3,4 mforujR * 

wt *i*frihr nftritei srajr^ff trte, tot srfhgr tot^t* m I 
TwfwrunrrsjTrffhsi^w^ftTT!!; wf mh. tottows*. mnrag 

(x»0 eg m the BrahmapurSpa (Chaps 214-225 Anandasrama 
edn) A description. 
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it docs m a late phase of the Vedic period when as more or less in all 
phases of Indian thought, it mcorpoi ates a fusion of divergent sli earns 
of culture, Cowell’s notes of about a century ago which could not but 
have been sciappy, BelvalKar's analogy of the literature of the Orphic 
Mysteries. (History of Indian Philosophy, Vol II pp 272) and the 
modem scholars attempt at investigating the parallelism with early 
Catholic thesis on the theme, thought, which nuts turn inevitably draws 
much from Assynan and Sumerian thought cui rents (ma St John's 
Revelation) read togethei bung in much food foi discussion and may 
turn to be the searchlight illumining the dark corncis of a little known 
section of this important Upanisad 

Continuation of ( va) 

The narakas (Gtap 214 J8 19) will set ve by conti ist to explain the 
bymbolism of the Kan passage — 

W RW SWBJTOT RT R HSTtITt W I W tflWwr tCtsftl ST f W 

swr * wm w war* g wi * si qtfar i fafa*ra*rraiir fanS 1 

(The fancies of hosts of tanks, lakes, sticnms and uveis 
are common in both the accounts, and in St John’s Revelation we read 
of the fiery lake of the nether legions) The same puiJna (Chap, 214 
104428) descubes as well the journey of the Spmt through higher 
regions that aie all studded with gems, diamonds etc and peopled with 
gemdharvas and apiarasas 



(2) The Vedic Congest or Metres 
- by 

D Rf SlDDUESHWAR VaBifA 


The Vedic concept of metres has no parallel in tlie history of 
human culture No other literature oi culture has conceived of meties 


[The unique nature 
of the vedic con 
cept of metres 


as co partners with gods in the leceipt of divine 
worship, as instruments of the cieation of the uni- 
verse, as playing active parts in the Politics of 
Mythology, and as being the support o f all that ever 


exists 


As an independent category, metres have been mentioned for the 
fust time in the Rgveda, 10 90 9, where along with teas, the yajus, and 
the Smaiis, the meties have been mentioned as original creations in the 
universe trffv m snnfa siitf I 
BJWrciwro ) This separate mention is notable, for though mention of 
teas, as “verses” already suggests that meties must have existed in 
Vedic poetry, this separate specification shows that metres as an impm- 
tant trjsUllised and organised concept bad a very ancient origin m the 
histoiy of Indian thought The function pai evcellence of metre, 
measm e, has been definitely specified in R V i 164 24, where it is stated 
that “every \ c-vtm is measm ed by metres likeGayatrl” (imfa Vfo 


With the antiquity of tins concept is closely associated the term 
used for metic, vis dmdas— , the etymology of which had become a 
problem even for Vedic texts Thus T S 5661 
E £«?Jw ° E connects the word with V^chad— “to cover or pio- 

Ui ld ' tecl”, basing this interpretation on a legend in which 

the gods, being unable to appioach a fire piled by PrajSpati, clotlied 
themselves in meties Uus covering enabled them to approach the 
intensity of the fire ( £ $stffVT?r?»TnT y sfo wlw fr 
It is not clear how far this legend represented the germ of a later 
concept, vts the mellowing influence of metre when the Supreme 
Reality proved to be too dazzling to the Individual soul, but it certainly 
illustrates the protective aspects of metres to be dealt with i n deta il 
below The B 8 521 similarly derives chandas-hom y^chad—, 
but the meaning attributed to this verb here is “to please", being based 
on the legend that Piajapati, when freed from death aftei the creation 
of the world, asked for food The Gods gave him food which was 
metres from one point of view The metres pleased PrajSpati, and 
“as they pleased him, they are called metres (dkMttm), { 

) The same semantic aspect of chandas— appears in 
& B 4431, where the mutual gratification of metres and gods, has been 
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thus pointed out "whenever the metres, gratified the gods, then the 
gods gratified the metres ( g^ ^ far^ tnmfa* far 

WWfa*0 

YJska (Nir 712) sinulaily derives chandas— from ^/ch a d — 
"to protect ( qm{ffaqT{in^ ) and Durga (Nir 7 12) quotes a passage 
from a Brahmatja which means that as the gods, afraid of death, 
protected themselves with metres, so metres are called chandas— 
far ) cf a similar 

passage tn the Chandogya Upanisad 1 4, Raj wade qyttf vrrqRI?, 
1935, p 553 This possibly refers to the magical effects of verses, 
SMvmg as "protective texts” (cf Webei, Indischc Studicn, 8, p 3), 
Vinlyaka, while sticking to the same literal sense vub "to guard", gives 
the interesting inteipretation that clmdailut are so called because they 
guard the letters fiom going outside measure ( q«s1??jra[«lfr?r 
)■ OP Sttkh BrShmana 115, cf, Weber 

ibid, p 3 

According to Weber (I b , p 4) c/iamioj— can be derived from 
m/chand— , not from Jehad- Formally and psychol ogically, this 
view seems to be acceptable, for he refers to Jchand— listed in the 
Nighan fo m the sense of kmhkarmanah "to please” Moreover, the 
ro ot Jcha nd—zgifxs with the form chandas— better than the root 
Jehad— And the meaning "to please" is not only cousistent with 
the two legends mentioned above, but psychologically also the pleasant 
aspects oi cho»daj-“raetie" would be universally recognised 

The syllabic nature of Vedic metres was recognized by the 
Rgveda, where in 1 164 <!4 it is staled that "the seven 

^ofVcdic metres* raelies are foiraed of *y Ilablcs " (Hlfaf ftwt 

qrqft ) Generally, the number of prominent metres 

is said to be three in the Vedic texts, though sometimes the number is 
said to be seven 


The R V 1 164 23 mentions the Gayatrl, Tnspubh and the Jagati 
as the metres This three- fold concept of metre corresponds to the 
Th . three-fold concept of the umveise so predominant 

SnfvwSt-' '“Vedic thought Thus V S 31 18 speaks of the 
res brilliance of ghama in heaven and m Gayatrl, m the 

atmosphere and in Tn^ubh, on the earth and in 
Jagati ( qr ft q£ 55 inwi* ft qqfaftft m faeuntf* . . 
qr ft W p qr qrnq?^ ) A similar three- fold concept of metres 
has been represented by the three steps of Vibiju mV S 1 27 the thiee 
steps being "enclosed" by the Gayatrl, the Tngubh and the Jagati 
respectively 

But R V also speaks of seven metres m 1 164 24 "the seven metres 
are formed of syllables" ( qqfa foqft qg qinf), ) S B 95 28 also 
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speaks of seven ineties, though netthei of these texts specifies the 
metres concerned 

Though tht Anuslubh occupies a prominent place m later Vedic 
literature, it has been only hinted m R V by the adjectival form 
OB» 4 t»&/!fliyo ill 101811, m the phiase iflw. " of tlie 

ottering fgharma— ) accompanied with die Arusfubh metre" VS 
however, definitely mentions the Anusfubh in aeveial passages, e g in 
11 11 it is stated that Savitar dug clay out of the earth with the help 
of the Anusfubh metre ( tftwi wnnj ) 

Foi furthei details, cf below “the Hieiarchy of metics" pp 
12-13 

This piomiuence, accoided only to some of tliemeties, was not 
accidental, but was closely associated with the Vedic evaluation of 
objects in the scheme of Vedic life The Gayatrl, strictly connected 
with Agm, a deity that was the life and bouI of the Vedic Sacrifice, 
came to occupy a position so great that the Gopatlia Bilhmana (edited 
byl? L Mitia 1872) 131 (p 17) speaks of "G5yatiI„,on which the 
lunvei se rests" ( qwr fan* ) 

Again, the Tmfubh metre is one in which the hymns to Indra have 
been gene tally composed it appealed so much to the immagmationof the 
Vedic Aiyan m tins respect that in A B 3 21 it is said that India 
claimed the Ti islubli among metres 

Pci haps the most striking featute of Vedic metres is the place 
they occupy in Mythology They aie Co-sharers, 
The mythology of with the goda, of the offerings in a sacrifice, B 
metres 1326 stales that “the sacufice »is performed for 

the gods, the Seasons and the metres" qq 99ti(PFOT«;} 
VQMroftNv ), the meLres being thus one of the three sharcis of 
aagaficial offerings V S 24 12 specifies the animals to be sacrificed to 
the \anous metres, vie 3 sheep to Gayalil, 5 sheep to Ti i$fubh and a 
2-yem old steer oi coiv to Jagatl ( sqwft ffcmrt 

arwt ) Vedic texts, however, suggest that this allotment of abates 
to metres had a histoiv, that onginally the metics, did not enjoy this 
lionoui , for in T S 2 6 3 2 it is stated that the metres ran away fiom the 
Gods (saying) "we will not bear the offering if we have no shaie", 
The Gods then reserved the offering for the Metres, dividing it into 
4paits T S 51 11 mentions a similar piotest on the pait of the 
Metres the Gods then icservcd foi them an oblation to Savitf Thus 
even this honoui ed position foi Metres came from the Gods, not from 
man, suggesting the mythological origin of the honoui accorded to 
Metres T, S 2 43 1—2 also mentions an called the 
in honoui of the GSyatr I, while § B 34115 prescribes a saci lficial cake 
on 9 potsherds to GSyatrl + Om, suggesting that the metres had not 
only a share of the offenngs, they were also duectly worshipped 
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T S 3491 speaks of Metres as "Minor deities” ( ) 

■while 5> B 9 5 1 39 speaks of Metres as "goddesses" ( q«T ) 
V bjl47 shows meties as repiesentmg various 
The place of Met- deities , thus Soma juice is addressed as "Gayati 1 foi 
res among denies Agm, Trisfubh foi Indra and Jagatl foi all the Gods” 

( m m*m w? m ftr«s^ra* W*wr 

qsiftr ) 


Bui tlieie me othei passages which raise metres highei even Ilian 
the Gods Tims bB 1 8 2 14 states that "Melies are the Gods of the 
gods” ( | ), while in 5 II 32 4 1—2 it is 

stated that the gods owe then divinity to the Metres, for it was the 
Metre Gayatrl which biought Soma and consequently divinity to them 
“Soma was in Heaven, and the Gods were here on eailh" ( | 

wr?0^i ) S 15 393 10 definitely states that “it was thiongh 

tiie metres that the gods reached the heavenly worlds” ( 
snf anR^tRT ) 

The basic concept in tliesc passages is the power atlnbulcd to 
Mantras, and*s tliesc Mantrns wcic generally metrical, the one cate- 
gory metro, defied in various foi ms, has been deduced thercfium as 
being the ultimate power to which the gods owed their divinity 

The acme of the detication of metres is leached when in & II 8 23 9 
it is stated thaL Prajapati himself "indeed became metre” ( jrair<rfHfa 
sptfsvrufl; ) while in b B 10 3 1 1 the whole body of Prajlpati has been 
depicted in terms of various metres "Tile G&yatrl is the breath of 
Piaj Spall, the Uspih the eye, the Anujfubh the voice, the Briiatl the 
mind, the Pahkti the cai ” This view is not foieign to the concept 
of Kabila Brahma if poetical inspiration ultimately originates from a 
superhuman source, there is no reason why verification also should, 
not proceed from a similar source 


Vedicmeties, couccived as divine, animate beings, aie predomi- 
nantly the associates of vauousgods The most important of their 
associations is that with Agm In T S 2 25 5 Agm 
Metres as nsso- luniself is called gayalra, Because Agm, it is said, 
was bom from Praj3pati's mouth along with the 
bemss 4 objects Gfiyatn( qmUb*. ) Now the verses addressed 

to Agm are mostly composed in GSyatrf, consequently the association 
of both was set up But S B 6 7 2 6 goes further, and identifies all the 
metres with the limbs of Agm ( ^R^srrffrfa ) The ritualistic basis 
Of this concept is evident. Agm being the indispensable element of 
nearly all Vedic Ritual, all metres were naturally associated with him 
But side by side with this ritualistic basts, it is possible that this com- 
posite concept also included poetical and therefore metrical fervour, 
which waa figuratively associated with Agm The Tristubh is the next 
metre associated With Indrai who "claimed it as his own mehe” 
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(A B 3 21) as hymns celebrating Indi a are almost entnely composed in 
the friatubh metre and consequently “the Trisfubh is the military 
order" (bB 1 3 5 4) Again, very close is the association of metres 
with Soma , T b 6212 speaks of metres as “the retinue of King Soma" 
and it was a metre, v\ a Gayatri, which had brought down Soma from 
Heaven Now this concept, which associates metres with Soma, suggests 
a connection between poetical foi m and inspiration, the latter being 
lepresented by Soma A B 8 6 further associates the raetie Uspih with 
Savitar, Bjhatl with Bjhaspati, Pahkti with Mitiavarui^a and Jagatl 
with Vi4vc Devah Pihgala in his Chaudoksuiram (B I Calcutta, 18/7), 
III 63 similarly speaks of Agm, Savita, Soma, Brhaspati, Varu^a, 
Indra and ViSve Deval? as the deities of metres ( 
nwMqtr %vqi ) Next to the Gods, the metres are associa- 

ted with the Sacrifice T S 3121 speaks of the creation of metres 
after the sacrifice was ci eated, and a legend iti the same passage states 
that metres were originally more powerful than the sacrifice, but 
Prajapati, in rescue of the Gods, took the strength of the metres and 
bestowed it upon the Gods It was in the interest of the Divine order, 
that metres were forced to sin render their powers to the requirement 
of the Sacrifice 

The leading function of Metre, via Measure, as pointed out by 
v , . R V has been already mentioned above on p 1 

of Metre” 6 ,Cm * Many other functions have been attributed to metres, 
some of which may be noted as follows — 

(1) The most notable function of -Vedic metre is said to be their 
Protective Power, as one of the etymologies, discussed above, indicates 
Thus in the RijaSuya ceremony, the Yajamina is made to ascend to 
vano us directions with a text from V S 10—10—14 "Ascend to the 
East, may Gayatri protect thee, ascend to the South, may Tnptubh 
jprotect thee , ascend to the West, may Jagatl protect thee ( snvfHrifJg 

wrrog, mm, rtHtartiv wnft mraj ) 

S B 1 2 5 1—6 gives a legend in which Visnu was guarded “(enclosed)” 
by the Gods with the metres “probably in order to defend him from 
the powers of darkness" as Kuhn, quoted by Eggeling & B (Eng trans- 
lation) Part I, pp 59—6, suggests Similarly VS 10 14 gives a prayer 
which runs “May Pahkti protect thee (the Yajamana)" A B 45 
gives a legend in which Metres help Indra in order to drive Asuras out 
of darkness 

(2) Metres have notable acquisitional characteristics It was by 
Metres, says T S 17 5 4, that the gods won these worlds , by means of 
Metres Prajfipati recovered cattle (ibid., 1 597). The steps of Visnu 
were effected by Metres (V S 2 25) 

(3) Metres are said to be desire-granting Thus T S 3 4 9 1—5 
gives a long list of desires which can be fulfilled if offerings are made 
to metres He who desires offspring, cattle, village, freedom from 
illness, brilliance etc should worship the metres. 
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(4) Metres particularly give power Thus T S 44 12 3 speaks of 
"manly strength" proceeding from the Antisfubh metre In T S 3 3 7 
1—2 Praj&pati is said to have taken the strength from the metres and 
bestowed it upon the Gods In S B 8 5 21 metres served as a noui lsh- 
ment for PrajJpati himself 

(5) Metres have an elevating function "It was through the 
metres that the gods readied the heavenly abodes” B 59 310 

fVrf? ), and it is by metres that men go to 

the celestial world (& B 6 547) 

(6) Metres play apiominent and effective part in the Politics of 
Mythology Thus S B 14134 describes a legend m which GSyatrl 
sided with the Gods in their struggle with the Asui as and the Gods 
won A B 3 13 i elates how the metie Anusjubh fought for its right of 
the first place Prajapati had allotted the (kyatrl to Agni but Anus- 
tubh to Acchavaka Theieupon Anusjubh protested and so Aimfubh 
was brought to the premier position m Prajapati’s Soma sacrifice 
SB 1 64 2 relates how, after India had concealed himself after hulling 
his thunder bolt on Vftra feai ing lest he had not brought him down, 
Agni and Bfhatl among metres started for search of Indra 

(7) Metres serve as instruments of the creation of the world 
Thuafe B 6 5 24 (Cf V S 1158) states that the Vasus fashioned the 
terreshial world by means of the Gayairl metie ( 

qmiNr ) In § B I 3 2 16 it is stated that from the Anusjubh 

all this universe onginates 

(8) Every metre is said to possess certain characteristics which it 

imparts to the user Thus B, 6 4 3 2 states that “for one who desires 
brilliance, he should conclude with a Gayatrl verse, for one who desaes 
cattle, with a Jagatt verse, for one who desnes support, with an Anu?- 
jubh verse, foi one who desires, the sacrifice, with a Pahkti veise 
Cf T S 5 1 3 5 "The GSyatrl is brilliance, the Anustttbh the saci ifice, the 
Tri§tubh power" ( foil % irrotft ffapr ) Cf A B 1 5 

"GSyatrl should be used ,by one who desires brilliance 6tc ( % 

tiunff ) 


That metres are divine creations, has been definitely stated in 
fc B 11 54 17 — 

"Creatures are of two kinds, divine and human — 
The Cosmology of these human creatures are born from the womb, and 
Metre ® the divine creatures, being the metres, aie boin from 

the mouth" ( jnrffa | $«r imroifa ) But while there 

is no difference of opinion on the dmne origin of metres, the specific 
nature of their ultimate origin has been differently described Accor- 
ding to S. B 171017, Prajapati first created from his mouth Agnt 
together with the GSyatrl metre, then from his chest and arms Indra 
and the Trisjublj metre A similar view is expressed in T S 7 1 1 4, 
Agni and GSyatrl being first created from his mouth by Prajapati 
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But £ B 3 6 2 2~5 states that Supargt begot the metres, out of winch the 
Gaya til fetched Soma from heaven ( bt WMl W uretft ft?*! 

) ^e name SuparnI 11 fair -winged" suggests that the basic 
concept of the original ancestor of metres tepresented a bird, and soaring 
Iwing a characteristic feature of birds the name was befittmgly applied to 
the vehicles of all soaring Poetry, wa Metres Moreover, T S 6162 
identities this SuparnI with heaven bo this text also sticks to the 
divine origin of Metres A third origin oE metres (though the Cieator 
was Prajapati even here) 19 said to be seasons Thus USD 8115 8, 
811 2,5 it is stated "Fiom out of the spi mg season he fashioned the 
Gayatr! metre Fiom out of the summer season he fashioned the 
Trisjubh metre” ( snmft 

) etc This concept «eeras to be associated with the 
Vedic Ritual, in which all sacrificial activities were fundamentally, 
though partly, connected with the seasons, and the otder of meties 
followed the order of the seasons 

Closely 1 elated to Cosmology is Cosmic order, in which Vedic 
Metres played a conspicuous part Thus, according to R V 1 164 25, 
the Creator fixed the sun in the Heavens With the 
Metres ond Coimic help of a Sama based upon the Jagntl meti c 
ordw (wim farg fyuiwranini: ) Similarly § B 12 8 3 24 

states that the sun shines, as it ’'is established on the Bthatl metre 
The Kausttak! Brahmana 14 3 goes further and states that even the 
Divine order is founded on the metres, e g Agm witli the Gflyatrl 
is fixed in this world of the GSyatrt , Vayu with the Trisjufah is fixed 
in the world of the Atmosphere connected with the Trisfubh Yonder 
sun as connected with the Jagatl is fixed m Yonder world connected 
with Jagatl' 1 This may remind oiie of the "music of spheres" in 
European literature Cf Addison’s famous poem — 

"The spacious firmament on high 


And spread the truth from pole to pole " 

But according to the Vedic concept here, the organizing factor wns not 
music, but metre According to Weber flndische Studien, 8, p 11 ) the 
Gftyalrl, Tfistubh and Jagatl have been identified with tlie order heaven- 
atinosphere-eaith in R V 1 164 23, hut this verse is rather obscui e. This 
identification, however, is clear in£ B 182 10-13 and T S 421 1 In 
the former it is stated "the atmosphere indeed is Tmt-ubh” 

3 $ foVf. ) In ^ IattCr < 1,18 GSyati I represents the earth, Tn^ubh 
the atmosphere and Jagatl, the slcy (itwt ^ tfWtrafajBjrw.,, 

ftyr m ^ m fyws flpww) 

Though actual order given here is somewhat different from the 
one suggested by Weber, yet the correspondence of metrical order 
with cosmic order is evident 
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The unique importance which metres have acquired in Vedic 
literature may be partly explained by the conspicuous place which they 
occupy in Vedic Ritual In various passages such as 
Metres and Vedic | B 4 4 3 1-1 8 2 8 , 1 3 4 6 it has been i epeatedly 
uu 1 stated that metres carry Ihfc oblations to the gods, 

and this has been explained by T S 2 24 8 that Agni, with the help o£ 
metres, bears the oblations to the gods This, in other words, means 
that metres were generally an essential feature of the Vedic sacnfice 
Their connection with the sacrifice was held to be so close that in 
A B 3 25 27 it is suited that "the metres are the SSdhya gods , they 
first sacuficed to Agni with fue" ( tftwn frrels&siirTjfrra- 

55RT ) This passage is a comment on R V 2-3-23, 24 where ( 

) occuis, which literally means "the Gods sacnhced to 
the Yajna with the Yajiia InT S 3 3 7 1 — 2 it is staled that Prnjilpati 
created the metres (immediately) after he had cieated the sacrifice 
The peculiar development of Vedic metres was, therefore, an incident 
of the sacrifice Moreover, metres have been identified even with the 
elements of the sacrifice in V S 38 18, where the brilliance of gharma 
is Baid to be identical with that of the GSyatrl, the Trisfubh and the 
Jagatl Similarly in S B 1 3 2 9 metres have been identified with, the 
after-offerings, as it is said there "the afLer-offermgs aie the metres" 
This clearly indicates that metres were held to be essential for at least 
some elements of the sacrifice Again, T S 5 3 44 speaks of Lhe Giyal- 
rl as "the beginning of the sacrifice” Though this statement, as it 
stands, may not be technically correct, yet it indicates a metucal 
beginning as being the essential feature of the sacnfice 

That metres wcie believed to be of benedictory influence in the 
Ritual is further indicated by the prayer, during the horse-sacnfice, 
(V S 8 5) that "Vasus may anoint thee (the horse) with the GSyatrt 
me tie” ( Trnwta ) etc Even some isolated cere- 

monial functions, such as churning of fire, were believed to be the work 
of metres, as w detailed in V S 5 2 "I churn thee with the GSyatrl 
metre" ( mutfor ?*r ijs**Tr nwrrfa ) Even the urn (ukha) was pro- 
duced, by the gods, with the help of the Anusfubh metre etc , as describ- 
ed in V S 11 58, while V S 4 24 speaks of the three "metucal" shares 
of Soma, in phrases like, "this is thy share in connection with the 
Gsyatri ( tpr $ irniift ) etc 

By far the most fundamental aspect of Vedic metres is the imagery 
which has been used m representing them The wealth of imagery 
used m this connection must be the cieation of a 
of met- hl S hl 7 aginative people Thus £ B 862 6—14 
jej represents metres m a complete bird-shape the 

GSvafcr! is the head, Trisjubh the chest, Jagatl, the 
hips, Anujtubh the thighs, Brhatl the riba, Ustjilj, the neck, Pafiklt, the 
wings and Atichandas the belly of the supposed bird While metres 
individually have been set up as separate and complete birds, e a note 
the legend of the Giyatrl going up m the form of a hawk to fetch Soma 
.(& B 6 16 1—2 , A B 3 25—27), the representation in & B 8 6 2 6 —14 
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presents metres collectively in the form of a single bird this composite 
concept is a single unit, representing all metres as one entity One 
could easily follow the Gayatrl as Deing the head of tins composite 
image, foi Gayatrl, as pointed out above, was taken to be beginning of 
the sacrifice, but the reasons for selecting specific metres for specific 
limbs of the bird are obscure 

How vital and vivid was the concept of Metres in Veche life could 
be appi eciated by recalling T S 43 5 1 m which each metre is repiesen- 
ted by a calf or cattle of certain age thus the Trisfubh is said to be 
a calf of 18 months, and GSyatri a calf of 2$ yeais, while the metre 
Satobfhatl has been repiesented by a bull It is difficult, in this age, 
to gauge the accuracy of this evaluation, but the conclusion seems to be 
unavoidable that the concept ofmelies must have been a very living 
force dui mg the Vedic age Again, the cosmic imagery used m the names 
bestowed upon metres could be realised by referring to T S 43 71, 
in which the various metres have been thus addressed “Thou art 
Fahkti metre, JagaU metre, earth metre, atmosphere metre, sky metre, 
seasons metre, naksatra metre, mind metie, speech metre, female goat 
metre and horse metre" 

When metres have been declared to be the limbs of Agm, imagery 
indicates d vigour in the concept of metres, suggesting, along with 
fervoui, their close association with Ritual 

When m £> B 13 2 2 19 it is said that the horse is of AnutfubH 
nature and related to the Anujfubh is the northern quaiter ( Engirt 
*H5W. wrsjB fipp ), one has only to compare § B 8 3 1 12 which, 
m the first instance, identifies the directions with the metres "the east 
being GSyatrl, south Trisfubh, west Jagatl and north Anusfubh", and an 
the horse was then believed to have originally come fi om the north, it 
was said to be of Anu^ubh nature" 

Again, metres have been spoken in terms of gold in S B 6 3 1 41, 
where it is said "golden is the one that consists of the metics" 

( sNt nr ). The metres were thus somethiug excee- 

dingly precious in Vedic life 

Metrical lmageiy has been sumptuously used m the Vedic Ritual 
Thus an enormous number of bricks for tbe fn e-altar has been identified 
with Meties in V S 14 18 the bricks are called the Ma mehe, llio 
Prama metre, the Pratima metre etc In V S 12 5 a prayer runs "O 
foui th step! Mount Anusfubh and traverse the directions" ( 
qs? ) Here the Annsfubh meti c has been ima- 

gined to be a super-spatial vehicle Metrical imagery often shows 
a linguistic basis thus in S B 128 312 it is picscribed. that an 
offering should be made with Jagatl verses, for .101111413 of 
‘Jdgata (movable) nature by means of (lie JagnlT he thus secures 
cattle for him" The metre Viraj, ac cordi ng to T S 7111 is 
"the light of the metres, evidently from*/rRj— "to shine" In V S. 15 5 
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The hierarchy of 
metres 


there occur many mystical names of metres such as Vayaskft “life- 
giving", thadtfy “cover", which may similarly have a linguistic basis 

There were gradations in all leading aspects of Vtdic life, and 
metres could not escape them Thus in T S 5 1 4 5 the Gayatrl has been 
called a Biahmin and Trisfubh a ICsalriya ( fjj 
wawr t*,*) fg W'H ) In T S 7 1 14—6 their 
cosmological order has been thus descnbed — Aftei 
Agni the Gayatrl metre was created by PrajSpati out of lus mouth, 
then the Tnatubu metre from his arms, then the Jagati metre from the 
abdomen, and the Anusfubh from the feet In R V 1 164 25 the Gayatrl 
is said to exceed all other metres by virtue of its greatness ( ^ 

wffcwr ) In & B 1 8 2 10—13 it has been explained that tlie 
Gflyalrl, though the shortest of metres, became the first of the metres, 
because, by virtue of its power, it, assuming the form of a hawk, brought 
Soma from heaven In T S 1 6 1 2 the history of this Soma acquisition 
has been thus detailed “Jagati fust flew up, but returned without 
obtaining it Tn^fubh flew up, but leturned with gifts and penance 
(only) The Gayatrl flew up and bi ought back Soma" As regards 
the place of the Giyatrl in Ritual, £ B 1346 states that when the first 
piece of wood is kindled with the Gayatrl metre, it kindles the otliet 
metres as well In the later MahSnfrayanlya Upamsad, 34th veise, 
the Gayatrl is called the "mother of meti es" ( niqefr urar ) 
and "identical in form with the Supreme Being” (33)( ijtot *pg 
TOITUT ) Tlie 138318 tlllB concept was partly Lhe historical 
development of the Vedtc metre from shorter to longer and more intri- 
cate forms 

But it is strange that while the Anusfubh is said to have been 
created by Prajapati out of his feet in T b 711 4—6, in 5 4 12 1 of the 
same Anutfubb is said to be "the highest of metres” qr q qr 
^ ^ B 13 3 3 1 expresses the same view Anusjubh is the 

highest metre and the horse is the highest of animals" ( qr 

) Evidently this view of the Anutfubh is a later development 
and a statement in & B 1 3 2 16 “Anus^ubh is speech and from speech 
all this (universe) springs’' r w *tr tftf ) 

may throw some light on it The word “speech" in this statement indi- 
cates that Anus{ubn during the later Vedic period was developed into 
folk-metre, as the tremendous development of tins metre in later Sans- 
krit would support it 

The above study shows how metres were a living foice m Vedic 
'life, being cherished as giyers of protection, power and material weU- 
_ being Their remarkable development was closely 

ConclnBion associated with the Ritual, and was thus an incident 

of the Sacrifice But what makes the Vedic metres unique is their 
deification they were not only held as a souice of uplift, both of man 
and of the gods, but were also deified The whole concept of Vedic 
metres is the fruit of a constructive and rich imagination 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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Verse 7 

OTiranr ww, 
ark f taawnNr* i 1 2 
•tfo wh ii 
How should we sing, o friends , 

A hymn that might be full and great, 

Of Varupa, Mitra and Aryaman ? 

(a) Radhama is related to the non-P&nmiyan V*^3dh ‘to say’ or 
««ng’ which may be a phonetic variant of y/ras ‘to say’ (DhStupSpna f, 
627) A cognate and synonym of Eng y/read and Gmn yf reden, this 
y/radh may be the real origin of the wo id 5-r5rf/nwm— 'praise' or 
'glorification' and i?Brf/;3— , the Personification of Worship of RMga- 
vata fame Sakhayal} ‘friends', evidently icfers to the poet’s colleagues 
in the yvork of singing hymns (cf RV VIII, 70, 13 

wr tmw uw i - * i* 

where anothei poet seems to put, m the mouth of Ins colleagues, a 
similar question regarding then joint glorification of their patron, Siri) 
DaySnanda alone has taken tins woid as a nominative form, obviously, 
not noticing its grave accent 

( b) , (c) The translation takes the whole verse to be one simple 

sentence, the word Psartu—' 'a hymn of praise', qualified by the adjec- 
tives rfofttfr— ‘full* and iha/h— ‘ gical’, being the object of the verb 
radhama Skanda, the earliest available scholiast ha9 likewise con- 
strued die whole versa as a simple sentence, but has made the word 
stofttCb- in the sense of ‘praise’ the object of the verb radhama, talcing 
the words mdhv— and psoras — , in the 6ense of ‘great’ and ‘beautiful’, 
respectively, as adjectives qualifying the noun We may now 

quote him from his edition by R3jl 3 nvnr (sic o^) • 

frcnvttorl (stc * wk ftmwnlw i i nftwrui 


1 The Direct Lineal System of Vedic accentuation as set into 
vogue in our Concordance is employed in this paper for maiking accents 
in the Vedic texl-atations in DevanUgnrl For a description and 
evaluation of the several systems of Vedic accentuation see our 
‘A Vedic Word-Concordance', Vol I, pp LXIII ff and CXVIII ff 
(available, also, in reprint under the title, Vishva Bandhu Vaidtka- 
svarShkanarlti-Frakaia) 

2 Madras University Sanskrit Series, No 8 (1935) The emen- 

dations suggested are ours 
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Evidently, he had la take too much burden on himself in seeking 
lo establish the impossible concord between his masculine noun sloma- 
•praise' and his neuter adjectives maht- ‘gieat’ and Psarax- 'beautiful’, 
more so m the latter case, because he knew that it was a neuter substan- 
tive Apparently, Venkaja-Madhava felt the difficulty of the situation 
and tlie futility of the attempt of Skanda to overcome it Therefore, 
he took another course by splitting up the construction of the verse 
into two- independent simple sentences, the hist comprising the F&das 
a and b and the second presuming a repetition of the P&da a towards 
its being read, a second time, with the Pada c ' This course, compara- 
tively less exceptionable though, could not be passed as quite smooth 
For, it would connect the verb rZdhUina with two different roots, namely, 
with yradh ‘to make' (DhStupafha, IV, 16) for the first sentence and 
with y*radh 'to praise’ for the second sentence Even admitting that 
there is a good case, on philological grounds, for the acceptance of the 
non-PBmman \/*radh ‘to pi aise\ (compare our own translation), the 
construction proposed, to say the least, looks improbable, because it 
unreasonably attributes two meanings to one and the same verb and, 
iuither, delimits the two different predications, the first, namely, 
’fashioning' to a song to the Gods Mitia and Aryamhn only and the 
second, namely, 'praising’ lo the great manifestation of the God Virupa 
alone SSyapa positively improved the situation by reading, first, the 
verse, short of the two neuters maht and psarah, as a puncipal clause 
and, then, by introducing an extra subordinate clause to which were 
appropriated the said two neuters Says he, “ faflptfrrf stannif, 

*nsn;, wram«*, srta «*)*, wr to rwnr 

vmwm »” 

Plausible as this construction sounds, it suffers from its having to 
read too much fiom outside, for, otherwise, the two words main and 
psarah would be left out unconnected Indeed, in case the poet had 
intended this, he, in keeping with the usual Vedic mode of expression, 
might have read the Pada c as making the 

verse a Brhati (Compare IjLV VIII, 70, 13 whose Jagatl PSda c, 
■Wgw , which raises an Ujmk structure on a Gayatrl 
ground, would' have offered an exact parallel) DaySnanda’s consli uc- 
lion again woiseus the position by concordmg the neuter maht with the 
masculine stomam (as Skanda had done) and following SSyapa in relegat- 
ing psarah, probably, as a neuter nominative, to an unwarranted ellipsis 
Giassmann, Griffith and Geldner have taken the whole verse as one simple 
sentence, understanding psaras in the sense of ‘refreshment’, ‘food’ antT 
‘delight’, respectively, but have not succeeded in removing the rather 
disjointed look of the Pada c For, it is not clear why the poet should 
have diffei cut offerings for the Go da, namely, a hymn for Stitrd and 
Aryamdn and food for Varupa Or, is it intended that the hymn itself 
ofVdrupa is Aginatively described as his food ? Even then, it would 
read better if the entire hymn, addressed jointly to all the three Gods, 
be likened to the well dressed food for all of them alike It is, however, 
to be pointed out that if this represented the real idea of the poet, he 
would rather have fashioned his Pada c somewhat like 
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or W * ' That the poet was quite careful in making 

his words well concorded is evident from his another verse, similaily 
couched in. the form of a question, namely, R V 1,43, l in wind) the 
neuter pronoun Kad is to be lead with (Rudrdya bantamdih) hfde 
Thus, it appears that the eSoits made so far to iron out a smooth 
construction of the present veise have not fared well only because both 
the words, namely, the masculine stoma- and the neuter Psoras- were 
taken as substantives So, the key to the solution seems to lie m taking 
one of these words as an adjective And, the contiguity of the other sui e 
adjective, namely maht, which is neuter, helps the decision, as followed 
m our translation, to take psoras - as a substantive and, in consequence, 
si otna- as an adjective in the sense of 'full', and ‘hymn’, respectively 

This sense of stoma- is supported by the adjective stoma-tas^a- 
which is read in connection with mail- 'hymn' (R V III, 39, 1 and 43, 2) 
and Pitaras, 'Manes' (R V X, LS, 9) In all of these occuucnccs this 
word is used as an adjectival compound with the verba! noun tatfa- 
1 fashioning’ as its second member and with the accent of the fust mem- 
ber as ils noimal accent (cf Paptm VI, 2, l) 1 

1 A distinction, howcvei, is to be noted When used in 
reference to malt-, ‘hymn’, the woid sfowa-fotfa- would indicate its 
'profuse production', but when used in reference to Pitaras, 'Maues', 
it would indicate their ‘pi of use productivity’ This distinction 
springs from two different connotations here of the genetivc case, 
namely, in the objective sense (kannati t) in reference to mati- 
and in the subjective sense ( kartan ) m refeience to Pitaras 
(cf Papmi, II, 3, 65) The above distinction, only grammatical as it 
is, does not, however, affect the essential meanings, namely, 'profuse' 
or 'profusenesa’ and ‘fashioning’ or ‘production’ of the words jIohi el- 
and fojfo-, respectively Others have understood these woids differ- 
ently m their diffeient occurrences without adducing any evidence in 
suppoi t of it Thus, Venkata MSdhava thinks that stoma- in R V III 
39, 1 and 43, 2 means a (^unw-adapted) verse (which, obviously, 
remains a verse, all the same), but in R V X, 15, 9 it means a verse- 
maker Now it is a matter of common knowledge that the Vedic speech 
brings out the distinction between the homo-phonic sets of action and 
agent nouns by accenting them differently, e.g apas- 'deed' apas- 'doei 1 
and brahman- ’verse' brahman- 'verse-mokei' It is strange that 
Venkata Madhava who himself had laid great stress on the impel lance 
of accent as a key to vedic interpretation, should have thus paid scant 
attention to this subject Siyana, too, has followed him only with this 
difference that he changes the places of the two meanings, namely, 
•praise 1 and ’prataer’, allotting R V X 15 9 to the former and R V III, 39, 
1 and 43, 2 to the latter Now to take up the exegetical side, R V HR 
39, 1 and 2, together, glorify the hymn of praise that is being offered 
to Indra it speaks, outright from the heart, when it is being sung m 
assemblies, people forget sleep, itia ancient, having come down to us 
from ancestors who got its first flash from the heaven , it is dressed 
most beautifully and, finally, it is fashioned out so full and profuse 
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Etymologically, the word stoma, adj 'profuse 1 as met with in the 
R V passages cited above or « ‘piofuseneas’ as met with in Classical 

that it must go direit to the heart of Indra and win His pleasuie and 
friendship It will be seen that leplacement of the last attribute, name- 
ly, 'being fashioned out in fullness’ whether by ‘fashioned out in 
measures peculiar to particular SawaHJ’ after Venkata Madhava or by 
'fashioned out by hymn-makeis’ aftei Say a pa would take away from this 
eulogy one of its most vital expressions without adding any new poetic 
beamy to it For, would it not be quite obvious and scale too, to speak 
of a song as 'sung by srngeis’? Moreover, Venkata Mddhava's reference 
to any Sanian measures seems to be out of place, because the use of the 
pronouns ‘this’ (R V III, 39, 2) and mah 'these' (R V III, 43, 2} 
cieaily indicates that the object of glorification is no other than the 
present gioup of verses, including the glorifying ones themselves For 
the same reason, Oldenberg's view m his Notes on R V that stoma here 
refers to .Soman chanting as distinguished fiomRK-reciting, referied 
toby y&arns ‘to recite’ as also lead here, cannot be accepted Day&- 
nandas gloss jftth-ziwfffa (R V III, 39 1) and wslrta-stHh (R V, III, 
43, 2) shows that he had an inkling of the idea of 'profuseness' (vtsfrta) 
being wanted here, but loo much familiarity with stoma in the sense of 
'praise' seems to have sidetracked him into mistaking fqfa for 

tata (=insirta) Others like Bdhtlmgk-R&th, Momer- Williams, 
Grassraann, Griffith and Geldner have hardly improved the position by 
advancing the tautological rendering purporting to be either ‘a hymn 
pioduced for praise’ (cf Griffith, RV III, 43, 2) or ‘praise produced 
by a hvmn' It will be noted that the former of these two paraphrases 
13 inadmissible, on grounds of accent, too, for in that case, the woid 
would have been an Oxytone ( cf P4$mi VI, 1,223 read with VI, 2, 45 , 
139 , 144) To take up, now, the case of RV X, 15, 9 in which Pitaras 
are said to have struggled hard (;s/uwi2*a— ) and at last, forced their 
way up ? ^,yd/»r5 ‘force up’ among the Gods, 

that is, became recognised at their hands as being, like them, worthy of 
woiship by men They succeeded because being conversant with the 
propei application of hymns (hotr'5-vui'j and capable of profuse pro- 
duction ), they could pile up for use to conquer their 

rivals (the Gods) an inexhaustible store of hymns (arha) Venkata's 
stotr-sariiskrto 'well-prepared by srngeis' and Sayapa’s siolra-kwtt 
‘makers of songs', followed more or less, by the other wnteis, as ren- 
derings of jfflwfl-fcftfl, being an attribute, here, of Piforar do not 
indicate the relation of means and end that, as on our showing above, 
exists between the PSdas b and a to have been properly consi- 
dered by them It seems there is art allusion here to some mythological 
tradition that Pitaras who had attained, through their pious deeds, to 
their exhalted position in the higher world of immortals by emerging, 
in a way, from their ordinary position among the mortals here, had yet 
to struggle hard to win proper deific recognition at the hands of the 
Gods and that, eventually, they did carry on that struggle and came out 
successful but they did so by entering the citadel of the heart of the 
God3 through their proper and profuse praise, m other words, by 
stooping to conquer them 
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Sanskrit (See Amara II, 39, III, 142 and PW for many more refc- 
lences) doe9 not appear to be related to y/stu 'praise', but seems to be 
cognate with OIA sthur (l)o— ‘thick’, sthavtra— 'great 1 , sthavtman — 
'expanse', stamba— ‘bunch', stobaka ‘ibid’, NIA fAtt/5 — 'fat’, fftoj— 
‘solid 1 , thok — ‘whole sale’, thabba— 'quantity 1 , English slack — , stock — , 
stout — , thick — all being derived from y/*flKii ‘to be bulky’ and not 
from y/stha 'to stand’ as others have surmised (See, Walde-Pokernj , 
si haw-', sthavtra — , II, 606 ,608) 

According to Bdhtlingk-Rdlh, Psoras is included in the Nighapfu 
list (III, 7) of words meaning ‘splendour’ or 'manifestation' (rwpa), 
This inclusion, since rejected, in favour of the variant reading mar at, 
by the several later editors of that text, is however supported by DevarSja 
and one of the basic manuscripts of SarCp's edition Besides, it has on it 
the gtamp of a hoary authority In that, as observed above, Skanda 
(compare his remark tupa-nainaitat ) and, after him, Vchkafa Madhava 
and Sayapa have accepted it. This, however, can mean, only this that 
the compiler of Nighapfu, probably, did read psoras m the sense of 
nip a But Bdhtlmgk-Rttth and, after it, the entire line of modern, 
western scholars seem agreed on rejecting this meaning and suggesting, 
in place of it the meaning of 'eating 1 , the word psoras, according to 
them, being derived from y/psa ‘to eat' (DhStupatha II, 45) and, obvi- 
ously, not from y/psa ‘to move’ (Nighanfu II, 14) The suggestion 
regarding the above meaning also appears, however, to have originated 
with the Indian scholiasts of yore who had surmised that psoras, when 
read in relation to Sdma, meant ‘drinkable’, (see Vehka{a Madhava 
on R V. IX, 74, 3) and 'drinkable food’ or ‘drink’ (see Venkata Madhava 
and bSyapa on R V IX, 2, 2 , 96, 3 , 97, 27 ) 1 They appear to have been 
inclined to derive the word from y/pa ‘to drink* , although, with full 
recognition that Sdma was 'a drink* but, at the same time, ‘a food’ 
(anahas), too In picking up the latter meaning as being the real 
one for every occurrence of the word, Bbhthngk-Rbth seems to have 
welcomed the handy evidence of the said y/psa 'to eat' of DhStupafha 

There are, however, a few occurrences of this word that dearly 
indicate that when it is used in the objective relation to y/vac ‘speak’, 
its proper sense is ‘praise 1 or ‘song of praise’ 

Thus, ? V IX, 2, 2 reads 

w toRPS I nr *r\fa tnlfa: w?, u 

Sdma is being pressed and poured, in a hundred streams, in the vat 
below, producing a loud and charming sound P3da a refers to this 


1 It ib regretted that Skanda is not yet available on this portion 
of R.V Probably, Venkata Madhava and, after him, Ssyapa, who has 
copied from him to a large extent, bath owed this interpretation, too, to 
Skanda 
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sound as a great and bright song (Pjarofy) and urges Sdma to sing 
it on (S vacyasva)i Similarly, RV I, /5, t, in addressing Agm, 
says — 

gw wiw, i 51m giFf wrwfa 11 

Accept ottr hymn, most extensive and most praieeful of the Gods as 
it is, do accept it, for we offer it as our oblations are poured into Thy 
mouth 


1 The test of interpretation of this and other similar texts, being 
cited heieafter, lies m hitting at the correct meaning of the verb y/*vacya 
(compare vacyate R V 1, 142, 4 etc for the determination of accent) 
£ V IX, 97, i speaks of bdrna as a great poet who is singing sweet songs 
(mahkn K atnr nwacanam iatpsan) and urges Him to sing on(vacyasva) 
R V IX, 108, 10, addressing Sdma as a gieat orator (sudahja—), asks 
Him to pour forth his song (5 vacyasva) like a poet (vahntr Ha) For 
this meaning of vahnt— compare RV III, 1, 1, 6, 2, 20, 1 , V, 79,4, 
VI, 39, 1 , VII, 75, S , 82, 4 V*vacya 'to speak’ or 'to sing* is likewise seen 
used in R V 1, 46, 3 , 142, 4(vyatn hi to a tnolu mamaccha sujtlwa vacyatc ) , 
184, 3 , III, 6, 1 (karavah vacyamatcah) ,.6, 2 (vacyaMayp ie vahnayah 
sapla-jilwafy) , 39, l (wirfroip maUr hr da a vacyamandcchapalun stoma- 
toff 5 jinaU) X, 47, 7 (mama stom&s caranti matiasa vacyamamb) , 
and in A V XX, 127, 4 ( voeyasvo rebha vacyasva) In all these cases, 

the tactual and contextual position points to y^oryo being connected 
with V»ac ‘to speak’ and not \fvan c 'to move 1 * * 4 as Skanda (eg at 
RV 1,46,3), Venkata Mfidhava, Saya^a (e g at RV IX, 2, 2), Giass- 
mann, Griffith and others have taken it to be GeJdner(sce FG ll, Z58f ) 
has also supported the lattei view in an incidental discussion V ‘vacya 
is found used as an active trausilive verb in most of its occurrences 
and as an intransitive vei b in only a few of them It could bl explained 
as an alternative form of vacas — < y/vacasya and might not bo taken as 
a passive or reflexive base from yvac (compare, R V I, 55, 4, IX, 99, 6 
for similar use of Vvaeaxya, the latter occurrence, actually, speaking of 
Soma as 'one who is singing songs’) Obviously, being an oxytone base, 
it is not connected with the fourth conjugation The picsent verse 
(RV IX, 2,2), in asking Soma losing, should naturally be employing 
the word psoras in the sense of 'song' that might be sung and 
noL 'food' that could be taken in but not sung out Moreover, as in the 
present case, if it meant ‘food', the same could not lend itself to being 
sung by Soma, which was just n dcific pci bonification of tlml food 
ltBelf In fact, grammatically, a ttansitive construction like the present 
one could not permit the subject and the object to lie distinct only in 
name, being, otherwise, essentially identical 

1 However extensive a hymn might be, its attraction fr>i the Gods 

would be only in direct proportion to the measure of di vine praise that 

it is couched in Therefore, the poet heie, naturally, refers to the 

profuse piesence in his hymn of this most essential element of it The 
adjectival base deva-psoras is a Bahuvnht compound, duly preserving 
the accent of its first member, deva Vcfikata MSdhava find SSyatja, 
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"being familiar with only two meanings of psoras, to wit, (1) ‘a drink’ 
or 'a drink- food’ and (2) 'splendour' or manifestation' (riipa), and 
seeing that their hymn, consistently with its purely man-made Phonetic 
content, could neither contain in itself any food for the Gods nor 
embody m itself the splendour that belonged to them, were apparently, 
at Lheir wit’s eudtoiead a sense m this woid So, they dismissed, 
outright, the familial meaning namely, 'a God’ of the word deva, 
and took it m the purely adjectival, but unfamiliar sense of dtpta 
’shining’ It is not evident why Skanda, whom they had frequently 
followed at other places was ignored by them here But it was, cer- 
tainly, to their own disadvantage, for he had fare’d better, anyway, m 
paraphrasing the word as devasyo agnsb rfipmr yuhta— aie$dgni-rupa 
prokaiana He is so near the mark that one wishes that it had 
occurred to him that the meaning of prokaiana 'description , which he 
felt like reading from outside could be directly conveyed here by the 
word psaras itself Bflhtlingk-ROth and, after it, other modern scho- 
lars, inclined to take psaras in the sense of 'food’, have not explained 
how the word deva-psaras with such renderings as Momer- William's 
'serving the Gods as food’ and Griffith’s ’food to the gods’ could be 
taken as an adjectival compound and how, if it is not that, could it 
preserve the accent that it has done Indeed, under their general inter- 
pretation, the word, in its relation to vacas as in the present text and, 
also, in its relation to Sdma as in the texts being noticed below, could 
not but be a Tatpunqa compound and not a Bahnvrtht compound as, 
on the contrary, it actually is For, vacas 'hymn' might be a substitute 
of the Gods' real food, namely. Soma, but could not be ’that something 
else which could provide them with their food’ Similarly, Soma, 
being itself their real food, could not be said to be ’that something else 
which gave them their food’ Indeed, it is the presence of the Bahuvrlhi 
compound itself that is a pointer to the really intended meaning, namely, 
’praise’ or ‘a hymn of praise' of the neuter base psaras b- when read in a 
context of yfvac 'saying' or 'singing’ to please some one Etymologi- 
cally, this base might have developed, phonetically, out of y/*pra«svor 
‘to speak well of’ or ’sing of’ <*pra-svaras— <*pasaras— And, OIA 
,yi!5gh, NIA yjsr (1) 5A-na and Pers ysrSfdan, and, possibly, OIA K 
V sit *, -/Hoka—, Pers ysta?dew, all meaning ‘praise’ might 
have been cognates of said y* pribsvar , the initial *p (<,*pra) having 
dropped off from them The neuter base psaras— which is read in ^ V 
DC, 74, 3 , 96 , 3 , 97, 27 , 104 , 5 , 105 , 5 , probably, in the sense of ‘favour’ or 
‘grace’ to be received by the worshipper at the hands of the God or Gods 
and not in the sense of ‘food’ or ’nourishment’ for the worshipper or the 
God or Gods, aB the case may be, appears to be, etymologically, a cognate 
of \f prasad ’to be pleased’ <*j bra-sadas— ‘favour’ or 'grace’ and* 
therefore, distinct from the present homo-phonic base 
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Verse 8. 

at eft mur *n *. ww, 

srf^r 

* wt ftm# II 


(Comiades), to him of ye, I don’t retort, 
Who vilifies and to cuising does resort, 
But, with words sweet, him of ye I do address. 
Who, towards Gods, full of fervent devotion is 


The poet feels that his worship of the three Gods, Mitra, Amman, 
and Varupa would become most pleasing to them if he could have 
a large number of people* with him for that purpose But, at the 
same time, he wants to be extremely- cautious in the choice of 
comrades who, it would seem, surround him m abundance He 
knows that the Gods are pleased with those of sweet and sincere 
speech and dislike those of vile and impure speech* So, not prepaied 
to mince matters, he tells his companions quite plainly and forcefully, 
too, that while he would welcome, at his side, those whose main 
interest of life lay in sincere worship of the Gods, he would have 
no truck with those who instead of engaging themselves in woiship that 
would be its best use, wasted the divine gift of speech by filling it with 
blasphemy 

The negative particle #i3 in Pada a is repeated to emphasise the 
firmness of the speaker’s above resolve to avoid the company of those 
of impure speech 3 The enclitic II Person pronoun vo.% in Pfida a as 
well as in P5da c is a genetive of specification (mrdharaqa, see PEijtni 
11,3,41) Syntactically, it cross-references sakhayah of the previous 


1 That collective worship would gather a momentum of influence 
over its objeet is indicated by R. V VIII, 70, 14 rrt a context that, as 
noted above, bears a good deal of resemblance with the present one 

2 Compare the sentiments expressed oh this topic in R, V, 1, 174, 7, 
III, SS, 7, V, 49 5, VII, 18, 9, 10, 88, 7, 8 etc 

3 Vehkafa Madhava seems to have confused one m3 with the 
enclitic pronoun f»5 ? 
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verse, for it is out of them that the speaker wants to pick up lus most 
congenial collaborators to gloufy the Gods* 

4 Skanda is not available on vak in Pada c, but, in Pada a he 
takes it as a genetive of possession Apparently clumsy as Ins cons- 
truction (where yKfjuuf— and deva— must 

be identical) would be, it should be simply unthinkable that one devoted 
to the Gods {devay'at — ) could be, at the same time, cairying in him the 
taint of cruelty (y/han) and cursing (i/ia/>) Venkata MSdhava saw 
the above incongruity and construed devay'at— as referring to the speaker 
himself and ghn'at— and as referring to his foes But in thus 
construing, he worsened the position of i nk, which he took as an accu- 
sative His paraphrase (^fW) ^ wmmt 

evidently, could not connect, as he wanted to, yuqmad— and devay'at— 
,The idea lu his mind could have been conveyed by the single base 
ywjwflyfl*-- (see, R V II, 39, 7) and not by the two separate words as 
found used here Silyaga, seemingly, overcame the above difficulty by 
taking vol) as a dative of report, objectively connected with the verb 
V Pratt-voe (compare R V VIII, 100, 5 for similar idiom) It is, 
however, not clear from this construction why vak should not refer to 
sahhtiyas, already under address m the context and should refer to the 
Gods, under address in, the pieviotts Tyca butnotinllie present one 
From his Tendering of Pada c, m which he apparently construes vas 
with the Gods, it would seem that, in Pfidas a and b too, Graaamann has 
classified the Gods themselves into two groups, namely, those who are 
used to kill and curse and those who are sincere and truthful, and made 
the poet declare that he would hold in high esteem only the latter class 
of tne Gods Thus, according to hun, vak would be a genetive of speci- 
fication in Pfida a and an accusative in Pada e This construction, 
though, grammatically, agreeu g with our own, is Ihe more unacceptable, 
because it not only makes the speaker address the Gods m place of his 
companions who were already under his address, but, also, unwarrentedly 
makeB praUy/vac ‘to retort’ or 'to report’ and devay'at 'devoted to the 
Gods’ mean 'to hold in esteem’ and 'sincere', respectively He might 
have taken his cue from certain ancient texts which appealed to draw a 
line of demarcation between Varupa, who lorded it over all that was 
bound or blocked in any way, oil the one hand, and Mitra, who was 
supreme where light of every kind prevailed, on the othei (For the 
relevant texts, see Haqisarfija Vedic Ko?a, pp 471 ff , also, Durga on 
Nirukta III, lb) But as should be evident from those texts, they can 
have no bearing on the present context which holds the three Gods, 
equally, in the highest esteem and does not hint, at all, at any of their 
distinctive traits of character or fields of action RajawSwJe takes va\i 
to Pada a as well as PSda c as accusative, standing foi the God3 The 
reference here, says he, is to ceitam non- Aryan people who would hate, 
kill 1 (i e break the images of) and defile the Aryan Gods To say the 
least, this interpretation presumes too much and, from the purely gram- 
matical point of view, is utterly inadmissible, because it pays jio heed to 
the accentual and syntactical aspects of devay'at— in reading it as if it 
were a-devayat— and in making it related, as a transitive verb, to vah 
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The translation of ghnant— in Ptda « implies that y/*jfhm 'to 
revile’ from which the present base is derived is different from the 
familiar ygft (ft) an 'to kill’ The context characterised by the descrip- 
tion of a blasphemer as pitted against a God worshipper and the general 
precept to shed the company ol the foimer of the two and the contiguous 
presence of yiap in its familiar sense of ‘cursing 1 or ‘swearing 1 should 
suppoL t this postulation Knowing as the speaker does that the Gods 
are deadly opposed to people given to blasphemy*, he answers the ques- 
tion as posed by himself in v 7 by declaring to his people towards 
reassurance of the God3 that he would shun, at any cost, the company 
of those whom the Gods did not like on account of their blasphemous 
nature Thus, die familiar yjgh (A) an 'io kill' can have no place in 
this context 0 I A y*ghan 'to revile' is indicated by O I A ghana — 
'the vulgai’ (compare Momer Williams’ reference to ■Su&ftafitSwilf) 3 

•SWwio— as used here in relation to y/vwas 'to address', or 'con- 
verse 1 means ’sweet word’ (compare, R V 1,106,4, 111,3,3, 68,3, 
VI, IS, 7,48, 12, VIII, 9, 21 , X, 132, 2) ym«5, which is the radical 
element in this word, means ‘to say 1 or ‘to praise’ (being a phonetic 
variant of y/bhan ‘to say’ or \jpm ‘to praise’) 1 

y*/tw3s IS not read m Dhatupafha Nighap{u (III, 5) reads it m 
the sense of ‘attend on’ or 'worship’ (parwarana—) Against the 
evidence of Padapafha, which does not treat it as a prepositional!/ 
composite verb, modern Western scholars have generally taken it as a 
compound of the preposition w and ^vas ‘to shine’ or ‘to dwell’ More- 
over, m the present context as also elsewhere where it is read y twlir 
-does not seem to have either of these two meanings On the other hand, 
the meaning 'to address', ‘speak t& or 'invoke', as adopted in our trans- 
lation and may be said to be in essential agreement with Nighapfu's 
suggestion, fits m every where Our meaning assumes that this verb 
is a basic reduplication of y*»5f 'to say 1 or ‘to praise’, being a phonetic 
variant (and not a wrong substitute as Momer- Williams thought), of 
y vtls which Dhfttupajha (IV, S71) has read in that sense, both being 
ultimately connected with fhe familiar y&fta? m the same sense 4 


1 Compare, R V 1, 129, 6 , 152, 2 II, 23, 8 , III, 41, 6 , IV, 5, 12 , 
V, 53, 14, VI, 61, 3, 72, 1 , VII, 31, 5, VIII, 70, 10 , 78, 6 etc 


2 0 I A ghanfa— 'a bell’ is derived from y/ghanf 'sound' 
(DhatupSfha X, 236) Likewise, 0 I A ■\f*ghan ‘sound’ would be 
suggested by pfco«a(5)— 'a bell’, ‘a musical instrument’ (see Amara I 4) 
and Pan/ ghantf i— • ‘throat’ Similarly, it is implied, 0 I A ghana— 
“•the Vulgar’ should point to its source, namely yf*ghan 'to revile' 


3 Its meaning abkyasa 'repetition' (as read in Dh&tupa’ha 1, 954)) 
looks like a phonetic development from *aohi-bhtya— 'repeated reading* 

4 Detailed discussion of the reduplicative process of this verb and 
the determination of its suggested meaning m reference to it3 occur- 
rences in a fairly large number of Vedic texts might form the subject 
of a separate treatment elsewhere. 
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Verse 9 

«r <smn n&n i 

A man would feat him, indeed, 
who, luclci’st though, is vile-wordedj 
For, none would like being foully 'ddressed 

o, b The poet now proceeds to conclude the determined declaration, 
made by him m the proceeding verse, that he must not associate with 
those of blasphemous speech For this purpose, he makes use, m a way, 
of what will be called a General Proposition, known to dialectics as 
samanya-Aastra~- and to lhetorics as the arthantaranyasa Figure o£ 
Speech Thus, he affirms that any sensible person would follow a course 
of action similar to the one which he has set to himself in v 8 For, 
argues he„in his mind, if for the sake of filthy lucre, with which, at the: 
most, a blasphemer, provided he happened to be a wealthy person, could; 
help him to some extent, some one did not mind clinging to him, he 
muBt not forget, that while he might be getting some money, he would 
surely be losing his soul itself by continuously listening to or being 
addressed with foul language 

Caturoh ‘four’ refers to the particular throw of dice known as 
Kfia— , in which all the four dice used in the game should fall diversely 
Or, possibly, it refers to the same throw m another form of the game, 
played with a much bigger number of dice, when dice thrown should 
come out to be divisible by four This all-obveise 1 or quadu-muluple 
throw indicated the best luck to the thrower* 

jDodamattO— ‘holding’ ts from twn-Plijmian ydad 'to hold’, being a 
phonetic variant of y/dadk ‘to hold 1 (Dhatupafha 1,8) R V IV, 2o, 6, 
in referring to the divine hawk (iyena~-) as holding (dadamana—) 
Soma (atftjv — ), also, uses the same yfdod 'to hold’ 

The ’holding’ in our verse, however, has the sense of 'possession' or 
'control' and, hence, 'a title to what this possession or control is bound 
to lead to, namely, wealth etc as conveyed by the term ‘good fortune’ 

1, Compare the NIA idioms 'stdha Parana ’ and ’wtya parat t3’ 
which, literally, mean ’to fall obversely* and ‘to fall reversely’ but convey 
the sense of ‘being favourable' and ‘being unfavourable 1 , respectively 
Apparently, these Idioms sprang from the meanings attached to the 
obverse and reverse casts, respectively, of dice 

2 Campaie, Dh&tupfttha III, 10 which refers to the use of ydhS 
'to hold’ in the sense of yna ‘to give 1 as well, indicating this phonetic 
variation in the opposite direction, i e d>dh Also, compare YSska 
{(II, 2) "datufo daaater dhOrayati karmana}} etc " 
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Caturak dadamma—, in the present context as alieady discussed, 
means 'one who has on him a perfect smile of good fortune' This 
dcuvative idiomatic expression seems to owe its origin to the game of 
dice, but the game as such, however, does not appear to be directly 
referred to here in any way 1 

mdhatu— 'reviler 1 , 'blasphemer' ~ios (ablative s mg,) seems to be 
the pivotal word in the present verse because around it revolves the 
conclusion, in general terms, of the topic commenced in v 7 and brought 
to a head m v 8, namely, that the best way to please the Gods with 
hymns m their honour would be to sing the same in chorus, untainted 
by Lhe association with it of the blasphemous Thus taken, it is derived 
from -\/*n\dh 'to revile' which, barring the familiar phonetic or, may be, 
merely mannertstic variation d <dh, is identical with V»»<J 
(Dhatupi{ha 1 896), and y/mnd (Ibid, 66) and V»ed (Ibid, 897) 'to 
revile' Under the PSpinian morphological plan, this word is formed, in 
the sense of 'agent with the suffix atu with the mdicatones (anwbmdha--) 
k and ti or p to explain us low-graded and initial radical accent In this 
way, « becomes an extended cognate synonym of ntd— 'reviler', tha 
object of so much contempt in R V 2 There is another way, less probable 
though, of arriving at the same meaning of this word by taking it as a 
l Bahurvrlhi compound of m ‘base’ or ’foul' and (V*d&3 ‘speak’ >) 
*dhvt«— 'speech’ 3 

The latter derivation will be agreeable to PadapStha which treats 
the word as a compound it is difficult to say. with what second member 
—our postulate* or the ablative infinitive dhatos, as taken by almost 
■everyone else who has dealt with the present text 

The enclitic at is taken here as a 'particle of comparison* 
i(«/>awo — ) in Nighapm (III, 13), but the above contextual construction 

1 Compare R(ta — 'lucky* or 'fortunate, (see, Apte) 

•whtch in its actual use has lost all direct reference to the Kfta throw of 
dice 

2. See F N 2 to p 11 above 

3 For indications of the postulate y/*dha ‘speak’, compare its 
familiar use in both senses of abin-dhano— namely .saying* and name 1 
and vudhana— and vt-dhi— 'statement 1 of something as binding’ 
Dhetia — ‘speech’ (see Nighapfu 1, 11) is also derived from this radical 
through the change dha>dht ( Compare YSska VI, 17 j The grammati- 
cal teim dhalu— also, seems to have come into Yogue from its original 
sense of 'verb' or 'description', each separate dhatu— surrounded by 
the varied morphological elements, having severally stood as the primary 
descriptive or predicative nucleus to denote a different object or situation 

4 Our second derivation bases itself on Bahuvrlht compound and 
not on. the prepositional compound nn/rffca-f-lhe suffix tu (») m tfye 
sense of ‘agent’, because, ;n that case, the word should have borne accent 
on the radical syllable dhS and pot, ai we have it, on the prepositional 
member »> (compare PSpim VI, 2, 50) 
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shows that it should rather be taken as an adverbial 01 conjunctive 
particle in the sense of apt ‘even though’, ‘although’ or 'notwithstand- 
ing that'i, 

a in Pada b is a particle of emphasis and suiety (avadhfirapa — ) 
is Yaska has correctly taken it ^IIl, L6) m paraphrasing it with pva 
and, accordingly, it is not an ablativc-bouad adnommal preposition as all 
otherB have apparently taken it Indeed, the metric defect in PSda b 
suggests the surmise that this 5 might lather be a phonetic transfoi- 
mation of the emphatic particle aha (through 3d) A 

I he view that the phrase caiitrab dadamana— meant ‘a gambler’ 
(kitava — ) which might have been implicit m Nighaiifu (111,13) was 
hist stated, explicitly, by Yaska (111, 16) It has since been accepted, 
moie or less, by almost all later wi iters who have treated 'the present 
verse in any connection 3 But a gambler ‘throws’ and does not ‘hold 1 
the dice He, however, can ‘bold’ what the dice might have favoured 
him with So the phrase rcfei s rather to the situation of the diet hav- 
ing alieady not only been cast but won too As alieady indicated above, 
it only figuratively speaks of an affluent person as ‘one who had scored 
Fours (kftd— ) 4 Such a person would not ordinarily meul being 
avoided or shunned by those aiound him unless he had misbehaved 
Yaska knew that the context contained a forceful ban on association 

1 Compaie, for similai and other uses of this particle, Yaska I, 4 
"acoryaictf etc ” AI 90 , ?ee Oldenberg’s footnote to p 43 of his R V — 
Notes 

2 RajawSde (Nirukta, Vol ,1, p 495) has come forward to remedy 
the metne defect by reading ntdha-pateh in place of mdh8toh, giving 
the unwarring sense of ’wealth’ to utdha— which itself has not the least 
bearing on the context 

3 See, however, R5jaw5de (Nuukta, Vol I p 496) foi the view 
that caiurah dadamana— might mean ’one who gives away the four 
oceans of wealth’ (compare, 3?. V IX, 33, 6) Benfey, LudWihg and 
Bergamne (La Religion vtfdiijue, III, 158), also, did not favour rite 
phrase being taken in the sense of 'a gambler’ (see then surmises inferr- 
ed to by Griffith) , 

4 Compare Yaska’s paraphrase dharovatal}— Keith and Olden- 
berg saw this hurdle ut the way of this mteipretahon and attempted 
to nvu come it in their own way, the former by taking y/dad to mean 
•attempting to throw’ (see, JRAS , 1908, p 826, fn 1) and the latter by 
reading here a lcference to somebody else who 'holds' the dice for 
throwing them on behalf of a gambler (see, R V Notes) Bui the 
difficulty seems to have persisted because neither the one thought of any 
need of explaining how yfdad could be made to yield the sense of 
‘attempting to throw’ nor the other bothered to See what indication there 
was, if arty, of there having existed 'a holder of dice’ as distinct fiom 
'a playeT of dice’ Moreover, it is to be pointed out that neither Yastca’s 
‘dicer* nor Oldeubcrg’s imagined ‘dice-holder’ could be pioperly clescu- 
hed as ‘holding the fours’ till it had been determined after the actual 
throw fhat ft was £hht wHich Was known as JCfta— in wlifch the -number 
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with a blasphemous person as is evident from his paraphrase of 
pada 6 (worn eva dvmktad bibhyat) 1 

Therefore, probably, taking his cue from R V X, 34, 13 i oksatr md 
div^alf.) and othet like lexis which speak ill of dicing, he thought that ‘a 
gambler' lava — ) would be a suitable meaning foi caturaji daomndna — 
in the present context, obviously, overlooking that ‘a gambler’ (£t low—) 
as such could not always be, as has been shown above, a ‘holder of 
Fours’ in ihe rfial sense of the phrase But impelled by Ihe force of 
the Nighaptu tradition that at here was particle of comparison, he was 

•four’ was supreme Thus out of the two parties to the game, that 
alone could be said to be ‘holding the Fours' whom the dice had 
favoured with that enviable position (compare, It V X, 34, 6 where 
this favour on their pait is expressly staled in tei ms Blrikingly parallel 
to those of the present passage, 5 y/dhd ’to grant' as said of the 
dice being most appropriately lepicsented by y/dad ’to have 1 as said 
here in relation to one whom they had favoured by falling Krta — wise, 
that is to say quadruply) It may be added here that Gcldncr's 
reference (sec his'R V Tians.fn to 1, 51,9) to A V VII 50,2 ( antor - 
hasUHji Krlatn turn a), also, does not support the view that taturah 
dadvmdna — could be said of a gamblei when he has not yet actually 
, scored the kxta— throw For, read in ns tonlcxl, ihe text itfured 
to is lo be headed by the verb samattu and construed as a prayer "May 
kria come well within my grip”, evidently, envisaging the situation 
following and not preceding the hria throw (Compare, foi support of 
this construction, verses 8 and 9 of A V VII, 50 itself which, rBfcr to 
Mo as the most cherished result of dicing which, obviously, must be 
distinct from the action of mere ‘holding’ of dice in the hand befor'e 
their actual throw The verb 5 y/dha in v, 8 when read with the same 
verb used in R V X, 34, 6 as already cited would mean 'to grant’ or 'to 
favour With’ and not, merely, 'to put* or 'to place') 

1 Apparently, he has used the word durukta — m Pada b as an 
adjectival noun, meaning 'one of foul speech' and, probably* understood 
durvkta— read in pada c, also, Idee that (compare, R V VIII, 2, 18 
where svof>»a — , an agent noun, is, likewise, objectively lelnled to 
y/jfifh ‘to like') As such durubta — will be taken as a Tatpuruja 
compound with its second member formed in the sense of ‘agent* and 
carrying its accent intact (Compare, PS$ini VI, 2, 139, 144) But 
Skanda and Durga have taken dxrukta — a« an action— noun which, 
however, is to their disadvantage, for, proper comparison, if wanted, 
could be between 'a gambler’ on the one side, and 'a rcvilcr’ and not 
'Ihe acl ion of reviling’ on the other Also, these wnteis as well as Ihe 
Western scholars who have followed them have construed yfspxh ‘to 
desire' in the sense 'to desire to speak’ which is unwai ranted, because 
this verb refers, objectively to a person oi thing that the speaker is 
anxious to have ot appropnaie obviously, from outside himself and not 
from within himself Our translation, which docs not institute any kind 
of comparison, will construe equally well with durvkta — being taken tn 
either way, but it has taken it as an action-noun on the basis of its use 
as such in R V T, 147, 4 which offers a parallel contextual selling 
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ja no mood to wait and see, if some other meaning of this pai tide might 
the better connect Pldas a and b to each other and give that Lolls to 
their meaning which the context so much needed It is, however, passing 
strange but rather unfortunate that what amounted to Yaska's miracu- 
lous conti lbution to the interpretation of the present verse has remained 
unnoticed and, therefore, unused so fai, For, as haS been remarked 
above, \evam)evaduruktudbibhiyat is, really lus paraphrase ofpsUlafc and 
has not been added from outside the lext for the puiposeoi just foiestall- 
rog what would actually be the content of Pada c The sentence-struc- 
ture demands that if Pada a contained, as Yaska believed that it did, 
the mention of the object of comparison (upamana — ), namely, a dicer 
[k\lwo — ), Pada b must complete the simile by mentioning ‘the object 
to be compared’ (upameya — ), namely, a blasphemer (durttbia—) 
Yaska’s headuig lus paiaphrase of Fada b, and not Pada c, with tvam 
'so 1 conclusively indicates that he completed his simile by taking, we 
might say, Pada a as its 'as- wing' and Pida b as its 'so-wing’ and em- 
phasised the same thing over again, in general terms, in Pada c In 
fact, if he had intended to take mdhaloh as an ablative mhnitivc or 
ablative of a veibal noun from in y/dha, as Skunda and Durga who 
have commented on his work and Velikaya Madhava, b&yana and all 
other writers who have commented on this verse have done, so to say 
with one voice, he too, like them must have construed 3 as an adnomi- 
nal preposition governing the following ablative form and not paraphra- 
sed it, as lie has done, with eva, thus making it 'a particle of emphasis' 
Also, in that case, be could not but have given, as Skanda and others 
have done, a separate pariphrase of nuthalos It is possible that 
Yaska's Vedic text read nidutas and not mdhalos and that, therefore, 
he considered the derivation of the base *nidalu^~ from y/nvi ’to abuse* 
to be too evident to need any further ti eatment than the supply of its 
paraphrase durukla This would mean that the reading of unfamiliar 
dh in place of familiar d in this word might have misled Skand and 
other latei writers Into wrongly connecting it with m y/dha 'to bind' or 
'to deposit' wluch, really does not fit in with the interpretation proposed 
by themselvrs* , 

l Only KatySyana-Srauta-Sfltra XV, 17, 18 in the entire range of 
Vedic literature employs m y/dha in connection with dice which aie 
mentioned there as having to be placed, on behalf of a King, by some 
•one else appointed for this purpose, in a particular position Evidently, 
this could not mean ’throwing 1 of dice as practised m the regular game 
While the Vedic meaning of nty/dha is characterised by 'fixity of 
position’ or 'security' (compare, R V 1, 161, 5, etc foi use in tins sense 
of its verbal forms and derivatives like mdha— and moMim— the 
’throwing* of dice, to the contrary, is mentioned as marked by their 
'bumping' leaction which seems to be expressed, in a consolidated 
manner, by in y/vap which, radically, may be a cognate of y/bump 'to 
jolt* (compare, R V X, 27, 17 , 34, 1, 5,9) To conclude, a icgular 
throw of dice, the meaning which Skanda and nthei a wanted m y/dha 
to express in the present passage, was not known to Vedic idiom Its 
apparent equation with mdhana~- in the sense of ‘end’ or *de ah’ (see, 
Momer-Wilharas) need not be taken seriously 
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(4) iMTIKPRLlAtiO^I 01 SOUL AVBSTAN AND PaHIAVI WORDS 
and Passages 

by 

Ervad Manbck Fardunjj ICanca 

In this papei I have selected the following words and passages from 
A vesta and Pahlavi texts which have not been propet ly explained by 
scholars in the held of Iranian Studies As it is difficult to repioduee 
the orthographical peculiarities of Pahlavi words in transci iption, I 
have taken recourse to the system followed by Pi of Ch IlaiUiolomae 
in A1 th an i sell es Wtirterbuch, "the indispensable instrument of all our 
studies " The ivo ids and passages under discussion aie — 

I PatacanbyO— Cltak Ilantlarz i PBryOtkcSan 3L (Pahlavi 
Texts I p 45 ) 

II Apar Xem utXrat i FarroX'-mart, Sec 20-21 (Pahlavi 
Text lip 166) 

III (a) a-5 (Pahl Vend I 1 , II 21 , III 14) , 

(b) Av ubjydite (Pahl Venjl VII 52 commentary) 

(c) X T azarak or huz&rak (Pahl Vend XHI 45 ) 

<d) Unau (Pahl Vend XVII 2 ) 

I TheAv wotd palacanbyd occurs in the Pahlavi Text 1 £ltak 
Handarin Pflry5tke§an, 31 by way of a quotation from some Avestan 
passage which is now lost to us Mas J and K 29 give the reading 
patacanbyQ and Mss U 3 ^and P show reading paticanbyS Bartholomac 
cites from the Ganji SahikSna word to Av script which he takes aa 
dat pi of pati £ant —"Which man is paticanbyS? Who after his 
father "5 Skamb t mStar Savet M P pas uftSd," which can hardly 
mean anything but "posthumous^” Frsnwm leads the word 
paiticanbyB and derives it from Y$ ail d— >£andenltan, bal-candag, to 
move, to shake and leaves the word untranslated by lemarkmg that the 
word is doubtful 3 Nyberg reads the word pata - £anby6 without 
offering any etymology and meaning 4 Dastw Peshotanjt San jam reads 

1 Pahlavi Texts ed by Jamasp Asana I p 45 1 16 

2 ZAirWb 179 

3 Pand Namakt ZartBSt W Z K M 20 p 262 

4. Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi und Glosaar by Nyberg S V 
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paiticsnbyfi like Freimao but offers no explanation of the word m the 
translation and the glossal y of select terms 5 Mr J C Tarapore 
tianslates the word under discussion by "doomed” without giving any 
etymology and remarks that this word cannot be etymologically under- 
stood 5 I myself have left this word unexplained when I published 
this work ‘fiitak Ilandaszi Pflryfltkeaan in 1944 7 Prof Herzfeld has 
made an attempt to explain this difficult word He says "The explana- 
tion is based on the phonetic similarity of C Tr £amb~ and M Ir 
Skanb-, and the inverse correspondence of 0 Ir 3k M Ir <5 It is 
written with the 5, which takes the place of Z«without exception— in 
M P fracant<frazanti, "progeny”, e g, insci Fmuzabad, 1 5 
mtrmshy v3 frendyn” Mihrnarscli and his progeny,” also in the Pahl 
Psaltei paticant-seems to be MP patizant, compaiable to frazanti 
and apt Zan Oa*” But he has not amved at any meaning whatever 

I derive the word thus pata-fpata, pta, patai Pahl pet®)=; father 
+&in (cf skr Pahl CamiS, camiSn) meaning, testicles+ 
by6 abl pi suffix and I tiansiate "from the testicles of the father” 
If we follow the variant reading pafci - CanbyS, it would then mean 
'from the testicles of the master or husband ' Av pati-skr pAti-means 
“master, husband, lord" This meaning suits the context very well In 
order to justify this meaning of the word I give the transaction and 
translation of the passages in which this word is quoted 

£e tnartCjn patacanbyd ka hac pflSt i pilar 0 Skamb i matar Savet, 
a8a!oa§ Astvidit mcnflkrhJ band e andar fl grlv apakanet, tak zlvandak 
drahnSS an band ne pat mendk l veh ut ne pat menOk i vattar hac grlv 
be kartan ne tuvan, be pat 8n i X v eS hu-kumSnlh <i> am ahrC /? pas 
hac be vrttriSnth gn baud hac grlv be Bftet, ut an i druvand pat aa i 
ham band 0 dOzax* niyet 10 

5 Ganji SahilcSnp 141 ,p 14 

6 Pahlavi Andarz Nimak by Mr J C Tarapore p 7 and p 59 

7 6tak Handarzi ,P5ryStkei5n tr into English with notes by 
ErvadM F Kangap 10 f n 19 

8 Herzfeld, Zoroaster and His World Ch XXIV p 359 f n 

9 Horn, Neupersisclien Etymologie 286 p 64 Bartholomae 
(Air WB 905-06, note 1) has noted that Geldner has adopted the reading 
patar throughout even though good mss have pitar 

10 Pahlavi Texts ed by Jamasp Asana p 45 Sec 31-32 
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Further 11 , when the seminal fluid 12 <£rom the testicles of the 
father > goes from the spinal chord of the father to the womb of the 
mother, Ast-vidat 13 casts a noose invisibly into the neck, one cannot 
remove that noose from the neck tilt the end 14 of hu life, neither 
through the good spirit nor through the evil spirit, but that noose falls 
off from the neck of the righteous after the passing away, Qn account of 
his good deeds, whereas (Ast vidai) dugs the wicked to the wicked- 
existence by means of the same noose 1 * 

II—Apor Xem ut XraH Farr os -mart Sec, 20-21 

I have selected Sec 20 and 21 only from the Middle Persian Text 
*apar Xem ut X rat i Farrox*-mart ' for discussion at this conference 
I give below my transcription and translation of these two sections and 
discuss some important words, which have been misunderstood upto 
now Prof Pagharo in his monograph on" Note di Lessicografia 

11 The word £e, which introduces the sentence, means 'further, 
well, moreover 1 ' , cf Sayist Ne Slyist by Tavadia p 28 f n 8 and 
y 159 S V and Indo-Iranian studies by Tavadia p 93 

12 I have translated the word martdm as 'seed of the man* j <r , 
seminal fluid, in its literal sense and not m its ordinary sense of "matt" 
as hitherto translated by Freiraann, Nybcrg, Baitholoraae cti It is 
derived from mart +Wm<tOhm, Av taoxmaft, O.P. taumi, P&z Oum, 
“Seed, sperm origin, cf Attdreas-Barr, BruchstUcke euier Pehleyj 
XJbersetzung der Psalmen p 62 

13 Av astO vidRtu — lit bone-breaker divider of the body, is the 
daeva of destruction, from VdS-Withvi-pref, to destroy, see my clink 
Handarzi P8ry8the§Sn p 10, f n 20 

14 Lit length , see Horn, N p Ety 121, Salcmann, G Ir Ph I 
278 and Mamchaeische Studien 155, Barth Air Wb 774 and Tavadja- 
§ayist ne SSytst p 7 

15 Compare Vendidad XIX 29 j vrsarS dev n5m, rfi/Jan bast 
nayenet druvandSn i dev-yasnSn i Ihak-zIviSniUi martflman [hat, har 
kas-e pat band-e andar gartan dftet, ka bemlret, ka ahrfl/J, M ha? 
gartan be Oftet, ka druvand, $-5 pat an ham-band be 5 ddSax* 
Shanjend] Cf Pahlavi Vendidad by B T Anklesanap 383 1 5-9 
where he wrongly reads v&dlnet for ngyenet, fihfi-ztvtsniln (=> “living 
immortal lives) for ah5k-zlviSu2n, as for i-l and hanchend for 
ihanjend respectively, see Breimau, Pand NSmaki ZartSBt p 263 
f.n 1 
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Pahlavica 14 ” has treated of a part of Sec 20, whilst discussing the Pahl 
word viySpSn kar tan 17 , hot I differed from this learned authority 
entirely Prof Pagharo traascnbes and translates Sec 20 in the 
following strain ''Martom ec i kur viySpan ke pat bum kar start ut 
val-xrat us har gSh pat frahang i getlhdn pat pes + staitak har r8c 
Kamar be aparSzand u afr<mk zanand andar bun dUrvSr gurg ddrand 
mm <<un uomo cieco e distratlo che sul piano dell’azione l confuso 
edi cattivo diacermmento e scmpre nel sapere pratico & a priori 
confuso (di quci tipi che) ogni giorno nattano la volti e (ompouo le 
decoraziom e sul pavimento di leg no tcngono ill fornello ... >> 

I beg to give my transcription and translation of these passages 
(20) Martom-ic i kflr my&zZn, ke pat bun i kar start VitSrt hac is, hai 
gSs pat frahang vistSx* pat peS stutak, liar r8c kamar be a/Srtuend, ut 
a/?rang flzanand andar bun, Salvar, dfiren dgrcnd, mScak tang i pa§iak, 
i saxtak, sahlk kamar mklrend, ut slnak scalar minendlcu-man nest 
kas handSzak (21) Kflr paSeraSnSn r6c bavend i kapatdat I X'efi 
haHaSarlar Savend, ke X v astak X r art i petar kart ut lundflxt, i 
dfltakln ySft,X T ap bfit 5flt,ke pllak i kltak ntklrenj snrak a-iiAra, ketak 
X35kp38uk i kaudak, ke andar man ut raShn mktrend , ciscts dlt<an> 
i gart andar Xumbra l X3s!< l tuhrk venend , kc andar bun mSndafc, 
duzdfrlk <ut> nSmi Skastak, ka frac 8 nisast ut hanjaraan raset, 
api-5an zang a-zSr ut Skastdkhac vltartlh i X v e§ tars end, nest 
uj3z3rlh l peSak, a/tear pal duiar ne viset nu pat vaxs ut ne pat rizak 

Translation (20) Also the blind and needy men are those who m 
the beginning of the woik (are) stupefied and turned away from it, 
every time they are proud of their knowledge and piaised beforehand, 
everyday they raise up the waists and humiliate at the outset, they pul 
on pairs of trousers and narrow Bhoes of Morocco leather and watch 
their stiff resplendent waists and keep chests stiff (thinking) that theie 
is nobody like us (21) The blind become repentent that day when 
they go most downwards by their own laws, who devoui ed, enjoyed 
and squandered the wealth, which (thetrl fathers made and accumulated 
and which was acquired by the members of the family, who peep 
into the bottom of the purse for a small com and (find) no trace 
(of it), the sections of which (are like) the diy bottom of a moat, 
who survey to 9ee various things in the houses and mansions but 
find dust in empty dry utensils, who at the outset are repentent, cursed 
and ignominious , when they come to the assembly and occupy seats 
m the front, their legs are powerless and broken and they entertain 
fright on account of their distracted nature, they have no skill of 
(any) profession and they profess skill neither in ’Denars’ nor m their 
i nterest nor m (their) architect 

16 Estratto della “Rt vista Degli Studi Orientali ,Vol XIX 1941 
289 ff 

17 Ibid pp 289 292 
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Notes 

JftySaSu The needy, solicitous, necessitous, derived from Av ySs with 
ni-pref , Skr Pagliaro reads it viyipSin anti 

translates ‘‘distratto”-distracted The word viyapSn, Av 

J vi-apa, vivSpa means desert, wilderness, barren waste See 

my Pahlavi yaSts p 101 

Vttan Past-part of mf vital tan, caus of vitartan, to cause to pass, 
pioceed, to move away, to cross, Av vi+taN » meaning 
1 tumed-away (from it), Pagliaro reads u vat-Xiat and 

translates “di cattivo discernimetito" of wicked, judgment 
and leads the following word hac iS as u-5 

Vistox* The Editor of the text rightly suggests the i ending m the f n 
v ist ax’, meaning, proud , cf N Pers Gustax, Armen vstah 
‘confident’ in which vi3t Lould be compared with Budh 
Sogdian ' WySlk” ‘‘agitation," Beiiveniste, Notes m 229 
p 70 Pagliaro reads the word getihian and translates 
"worldly, pertaining to this woild ” 

Statok Praised, glorified honouied, eulogizeds, from mf stQtan, Av 
stay- ,cf stay! tan, Pagliaro reads staitak with a sign-f and 
translates "confuso," i,e , confused, confounded 

Sa&Sr SalvSr, trousers, cf Messina, AyatkSri ZamSspik, Ch 1212 
"uSan zanan pa SalvSr vastart head u marzi&a vas kuuend 
Messina translates it in Italian "calzoni", meaning, pyjamas, 
trousers Pagliaro reads it "dSrvttr, "pavitnento dt fegno ” 

Do-ren Lit means ’two-fold’, made up of eld, two -f rut, suffix for 
multiplicative* (G Ir Pli I 1 290) which NeiyOsang 
translates by skr "gunam’ 1 , fold,c f Unwala, Hflm y43t 
p 73 f n todhra 16 (45) , cf yasna XI-9 where Av uye 
us translated dC ren and Pahl Vend V-28 d5-ven 
Darmesteter fEt Ir pp 150 151) says that the Persian 
suffix Tn is added to the ordtnat numeral, but in Pahlavi this 
suffix is added to the cardinal and adds further that the 
letter i which precedes tn is wrongly written for letter v 
Salemann (Mid Pers Gram p 65) remarks that the suffix 
ren is doubtful as regards its origin and use Pagliaro 
reads the word “gurg" and translates "tengoiio 1 ' “lupo" 
meaning "wolf" 

Sohlk Pers Sahl "resplendent, showy" misunderstood and mis- 
applied as "erect” in Persian, vide Henning's monogiaph on 
"Two Mamchaen Magical Texts p 47, BSOAS 1947 
Vol XII, part I cf Handarz i 3Snar Danak by Dhabhar 
p 10 ut ce harvisp-akSslh ut hnrvisp-dHtarlh ut 
harvisp-dSniSnlh l X v eS c!S-c en sahsktar arzQmandtar 
ut ^QlSmandtat dat =for He on account of His own 
omniscience and all creatorship and all-knowledge created 
this thing which is more resplendent, more precious atid 
more advantageous Here Dhabhar translates 'sahTfcthr' 
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by “moie straight", which is not appiopriate in the context See 
Dhabhar, Pahlavi Rivayet accompanying Ditt&lan Detilk p 91 
ahr&SihetOn sahtk utvazurg ut aizdmanda righteousness is so res- 
plendent, giand and precious In the footn te Dhabhar gives the 
meaning of Sahtk' as "stiaight,” which does not suit the context Stig 
Wickander, in his "Der Ansche Mhnnerbund pp 16-17, has tiaii3cribeu 
and translated the whole passage commencing from alniSlh et5n sahtk 

There he reads the woid ‘sahlk’ with a question mark and translates 
"cihaben” ( which is not correct 

Mandak or mantk lepentent, faulty, dcfettive, from inf maadau, 
to lepent, see Horn, Neupeisischen Etymologic 9 Wj, p 215 
This word occuie m Pahlavi Texts II p 148, KamSmak, 
Artax5er-i-rSpakan (Antia, Ch II 26, Sanjatia Ch I 43, 
Anklesaria Ch II 26 j and Nirangistan (Anatol Wane p 84 ! 
Bulsarap 394) 

(a) Pahlavi Texts II p 148 mZttdah a latfln gar/!tan=:£o 

icpent of sins or faults to the spiritual-leadeis 

(b) KarnSmak ut nun-ic bflziSn gS/J, pat petlk mdudak hangai 

=and now give the explanation, regard it as the fault of 
(your) father 

(c) Nirangistan ku liar, ke andai yazisu fiBt mwidoyift kunet 

al patfrSs carzet=“t e , any who might allow defect in 
the Holy Thanksgiving Service shall confess that to him 
and shall implore him to be prcsci ibed the retribution 
(therefoi)” (Bulsara ) 

Waag (ibid p 126) compares the word with NP manda and 
translates "auslissung” and quotes in support of it Bartholornae’s 
discussion of the phrase mSnday gaizltan "eme Auslassung, eme Unter- 
lassung begehen" (Zui Kenntnis dei initteliranischcn M unclai ten 
2 32 1 40 ft ) 

Here the meaning 'repentant' defective (of charactei) suits the 
context well Piobably the word is an abbreviated form of paSCmau, 
derived from paili-inanah=havmg a repenlent mind Horn (NP Ety 
p 69) derives it from 0 P patiS-mSna (Slcr piati-raan) toiequite, to 
pay cf Hubschmann-Pcrsische Studren p 40 312 

DttsafrZk 'Cuised, from duz, Av duS-, OP duS-Arm LW dz 
(Horn, NP Ety S65 p 126) -fafrfk from afiftan, to bless, 
hence the word means "cursed ” 

V\ set He opens, inf viSStan, to open, to conquer (Probing, 
Pahlavik by junker p 83), See Salemann, Mid Pers Gram 
p 130 
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RSeak Architect, making, Mamch Mid Pers r'z, cf vicitakthS- 
l-ZStsparam 29 2 rSz-i-keiOk ke katak deset, i e, a skilful 
builder who builds a house, raz i kerflk= skilled architect 
(Bailey, Zoioastrian Problems rathe IX Century Books p 84 
and 94 , See BSOS IX 8 7) This word is wrongly trans- 
lated by "bribe" and is compaied with Peis taz This Pers 
word means deceit, deceptive attitude and the meaning 'bribe' 
hitherto assigned by some scholars is not appropriate 

Pastah » Saxtvk “of morocco leather" , cf Pahl texldraxti 
AsOrlk, 35 mSzak hemsaxtag, see Prof Henning’s paper on 
"A Pahlavi Poem” p 644 f n 4, reprinted from the BSAOS, 
XIII 3 1950 

III I have selected only four words for the purpose of discussion 
in this Conference from Pahlavi VendidSd by B T Anklesana, who has 
failed to transcribe and translate them These are — 

(a) 1-5 (Pahl Vend 11,1121,111 14) Mr Anklesana reads it 
a-s and omits translating the sentence in Frakart I 16 I read it 3-8, a 
meaning ‘then', frequent in Pahlavi as correlative <* 5d, Y Av Sat 19 
It is regularly followed by an enclitic pronoun, 3-5, a- -man, a-San, or 
-c, h, 5-S, a-ci, ‘then also’, for examples see Bartholomae-Zum 
Sasamdischen Recht Part III p 23-24 , Part V-8, 25, 38 , Zur ICenntma 
der mittehraniBchen Mundarten I 8, IV 14 

Vend l & 1 Com en ku martflm Sn gyalc ku 5 zadet, yi-5 6 
parvarend, 3-5 veh sahet, ku nevaktai <ut>asautar, eman d5t=this la 
that place where man is born and whereon he is nourished, then he 
feels it best, i e , most excellent and comfortable, this I created 

Vend 1121 Yun Jn 1 Bhrmazd guft aSnflt, ka-5 apayist difan, 
5-5 dil— Jainshed listened to what Ohrmazd has proclaimed , when he 
ought to see, he saw it 

Vend III 14 Kareman etCn kunetyi-5 pat gSmez ap5yet gBstan, 
5-5 X r ar fl bun =When one makes (the body) so polluted that it is 
necessary to wash by means of bull’s urine, then (there accrues) to the 
stock one X v ar 2 « sin 

(b) Ubjyaitc The word occurs in Pahl Vend VII 52 comraentaiy, 
Prof Darmestetei remarks “Sec 53-54 (of the Avesta Vendidatl) 
belong to the Pahl commentary, they are composed of disconnected 

18 Pahlavi Vend i dad p 1 

19 Bartholomae, Zum Sasamdischen Rechtbuch IV 46 

20 A degiee of sin, cf SHyist NS SSyist by Tavadia p 13, SI 6 
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quotations, part of which refers to different deeds by which a Tau&f uhr 
em may be redeemed, while the other part refers to the rules of what 
may be called ih- book-keeping of good actions and sms 2 ' " The sen- 
tence ‘yat he avat pourum ubjyiiite 1 is quoted by the commentator in the 
commentary from some Avestan nask which is now lost to us Dastur 
Darab Sanjana and Dastur HSshang Jamasp Asana give the leading of 
the word ubjy3ite without any variants 22 It is strange that Mr B T 
Anklesana gives the reading "Uba Jyaite” and he translates the quota- 
tion thus "When both his mav go (even) so muchsa " His tianslation 
is quite vague ' and unintelligible Ervad Kavasji Kanga takes it pres 
snbj 3/1 atm from V ubj , to press down, to destioy 2 * Bartholomae 
derives the woid from {/ ubj, to weigh 25 and compares it with Skr 
Ubj 2 « This meaning of Bartholomae suits the context better, The 
quotation runs as under GOguSnasp guft e pat sites evat pat dit be- 
Stvet Yat he aval paourum ubjyaite =G5gusnasp said know that at 
the time of SitaS 2 ? one will go for the othei his (good deed) out- 
weighs 28 so much It maybe noted that Mr Anklesana has kept the 
word “tant" m his Paz tianscnption The word LanI Is not a Paz word 
and it is the ideogram of Ir dit see Junker, Frahang i Pahlavik p 118 
See Pahlavi Vendidad p L28 1 7audl 14 words "vad” and "askahQn&t" 
are kept m his Pflz transcription These two words are ideograms and 
their Iranian forma are ‘tlk’ and 'vindet' respectively 


21 Sacied Boolc9 of the East Vol IV Second Edition, 189 S 
p 89 f n 3 Darmestetcr has left untranslated these quotations, which 
form paras 53 and 54 in Westeigaard’s Edition of the Vendidad 
Ervad Antia has followed Westergaard cf Vendidad Text p 74 

22 Pahlavi Vcndidftd by Sanjana p, 126 I 18 and by Jamasp 
Asana p 278 1 7 

23 Pahlavi Vendidad by Anklesana p 175 

24 Avesta Dictionary p 104 25 B3rth Air Wb 605 26. 

Gra8sman Wb 259-60, 

27 te at the dawn of the fourth day, for details, aee Tmdia, 
SNS 10H 

28 Daimesteter '’(S B E Vol IV p 270) translates the sentence 
thus 


"Goghshnasp says dui mg the sit6sh, sin and merit are compared ’■ 

Yad he avad paourum ubgy3ite — "if it outweighs so much ” 

"If sms outweigh the merits by three Srfishs-karanfitn, [he shall 
stay] in hell till the day of resurrection M Compile Artak Vlraf Nainak 
VI 9-11 
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(c) huztirak Pahl Vend XIII 45 

Mr Anklesan a leads this word “hu-chihara” and ”hv3zar” respec- 
tively and translates "good cheerfulness” and "forbearing” The 
correct reading and meanings of this word have been pointed out by 
Prof Bailey m the Bulletin of School of Oriental Studies, Vol IX p 91, 
where a number of rcfeiences are given He reads it "X v az3r, 
X v azara” and translates "small, little, few " Mi 'R C Zachner has 
discussed this word fully*® He reads huzaralc and agrees with Prof 
Bailey’s interpretation To the leferences cited by Badey and Zachner 
Iftddonemoie from the Pahlavi Text frtak Harularz i POryfltkeSan, 
54 1 ® The reading huzSrak is aosv assured by Mid Pcrs Turfan 
hwz’ik, cited by Henning The sentence runs thus hu-SnBlu £eg5n 
asrOn, leu pat X v azarak apar pat ramiSit be Savet = well-satisfied like 
the priest, ie , he is contented with a little 3 * From this it will seen that 
Ml Anklesaria'a ti-inscnption and tianslation ate far from correct 

(d) U»an (Vend XVII 2) StBn fin apai tflSend audai «»3« 
[andar sfilfik] aivap andar ie3i5u (andar diem] 

Mr Anklesana (Pahl Vend p 340) reads "aQn" and leaves it 
untianslated in the sentence quoted above He leads "aSiflu fin 
awauOsend andai-aftn,— ( andar shra),— (ayftp andai) tesSt (rcsakSn) 
—(andar ,)” and translates thus "thus theieby are left over small 
pieces of hair in 'afin'— (in crevices),— -or (on) the hairs of the beard,— 
(on twisted locks of hair) " 

The word is to be lead unfin, meanmg 'nfls, holes’ and this 
meaning is furthei supported by the Pahl gloss "sfli.lk”, holes It is 
the mere transcription of Av word ttnfl sb fern , moaning "earth-hole" 
(Reichelt, Aveata Reader p 152 and 224 3 - ) Daitui Jamesp As ana 
(Glossanal Index p 229) leads Onfi and says "meaning uncertain" 
Set Pahl yasu 71 9 unlk, Pahlavi translation of Av woid upas ma-adj 


29 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society Jan 1940 pp 35-45 

30 Sec my Altaic ILmdaiz i PGiyBtheSiu p 14 an i enltazfirak 
sar, Ite dcnvaltailh amai ut mazdyasnih X v azar ut den adfitlh frahist , 
Freiinan (Pam) NSmnk i Z*u t5St p 277) i ead acirak wiongly. 

31 Compaic Anklesaria’a translation (he is) well-contented like 
the athravan (that is, with good cheerfulness he becomes over joyful) 


32 Barth An Wb 401 and Z An Wb 29 
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'living* the eai th, under the ground, and tinacend Paid yasn 10-15= 
they make a rift 53 

Iieadthednm as drem 33 and compare with Av Word driway 
subs fem “mole, birth mark and derive it from inf darrtlan, to tear 
Mr Ankiesana has shown "iam" in Pahl characters and left it untrans . 
lated 

I translate the quotation under discussion thus in tins way they 
are left aver in burrows [in holes] or n the tendrils [in the moles] 

33 SeeDhabhar Pahl yasna and Vlsparad Glossaiy p 52 and 
p 185 also ibid Pahlavi Visperad ICai da I f n 2 p 296 SeeAWaag, 
Niraugistan p 99 "andar 0 un (andar due suiSy), aya(3 andar kaSSrce 
dam", compare Vend XVII 2, See Bulsaia, Nirangistan p 455 
Ch IX 1 



(5) The Pahlavi Word tor 'Monster' 
by 

Dastur Hormazdyar Mirza, IJdvada 

1 In B S O A S XII pp 41-43, Dr W B Henning has given 
a very illuminating note on the M P T word pSqwc, occurring in a 
Mamchscan magical text Quoting evidences from Iranian and foreign 
sources, Dr Henning has come to the conclusion that the word means 
'a griffin or a monster like a griffin’ Dr Henning has pointed out that 
besides M P T the woid, in various modified forms, occurs also In 
Pahlavi, in the Talmud, in Armenian, and in Georgian 

2 In the Mamchaean magical text (Henning, B S O A S XII 
pp 39-47), the Spirit of Fever is described as a figure having three 
forms and wings like a pSkwE [ paSkuX 'griffin'] But, as Dr Henning 
remarks, the comparison is not clear Dr Henning quotes Pahlavi 
Rivayat accompanying the Dadistln T Denlk p 22 10, where the Pahlavi 
word bSkwc occurs This Phi passage wiU be discussed later In the 
Talmud the word occurs as puSqansfi , and it is 'traditionally explained as 
a female raven* According to Dr Henning, Armenian paSlcttc translated 
the Greek word for 'griffin' Dr Henning quotes Marr for the statements 
that 'in the Armenian Geography the paskuc hav ‘bird paskuc' is among 
the strange animals of India’ , and that the word occurs in Middle Arme- 
nian as pasguE , and ‘in an unpublished medieval dictionary it is glossed bv 
ibone-swallower (Ossigrage)' In Georgian the word occurs as p'askunji 
with vauants, and it translates the Greek word for 'griffin* According 
to Mair, quoted by Dr Henning, ‘in late medieval versions of the Shah- 
name p’askunji renders Pers Slmury, and it is ‘in body like a lion, his 
head, beak, wings, and feet are like those of an eagle, he i9 downy, 
some of them are four-legged, some two-legged , he carries off elephants, 
hurts hoi ses, there is also another kind, which is quite like an eagle, 
but very big* Dr Henning notes that Ossetic pakondzi (a loanword 
from Georgian) is a winged creature with seven heads’, ana that in 'an 
Ossetic tale recorded merely in Russian the same beast is called Pas- 
kondi’ According to Dr Henning, Mme Trever describes the monster 
as 'the winged dog of the Ossetic epic’ , and recalls <a Ukiauuan beast 
Paskuda* Dr Henning recalls also 'die ordinary Russian appelative 
pasknda 'monstrosity’ 

3 On the strength of what has been stated above Dr Henning 
notes four chief forms of the word puSqansd, paSkuc (with baSkuc), 
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paskuc, and p’askunji As to these forms of the word, Dr Henning: 
remarks 

'Armenian and Georgian may have come from Middle Iranian 
• palku (») c/j, but —sh— is strange The Aramaic may 
have come from Iranian or vice versa , — 5 — can be — c — 
in either direction Perhaps an Akkadian word ? 1 

4 This short paper is intended to suggest a possible etymological 
explanation of the word As shown below, the word occurs twice (in 
two forms) in Pahlavi, and from the context in wluch the woid is used 
in Phi it appears that the Pahlavi word means 1 a monster, a noxious 
creature of the Evil bpirit, GanSk MenOk 

I 

5 In Phi two forms occur 

(1) bSlcwc— Pahl RivSyat DStistSn i Denlk, edited by Ervad 

B N Dhabhar, p 22 10 The original initial p— is here 
changed to b— due to Mod Persian influence 

(2) pSgwnc— MenSk ! Xrat, edited by Ervad T D Auklesaria, 

p 91 4, note 45 , edited by Dastur Sanjana, [J 46 16 

6 The word pSlwc may be explained as a compound woid pS — |- 
— kwe The first component may be explained as derived from Av 
f5av— , fSu— (Bartholoinae, Altir VV6 1029, Kanga, Av Die p 329), 
a modified from of Av pasav — , pasu— (Altir Wb 379, Av Die p 329) 
'animal' The second component part may be explained as n derivative 
of Av kaxuzi (VidedSt XXI, 17), a term denoting the class of a daevic 
creature, as explained below Hence the word would mean ‘an animal 
of the daevic group, a despicable animal, a contemptuous animal, a 
monster 1 

7 The Av £$u~- occurs in the compound fradat-flu— (Yaa 14, 

2,4, 36, 4 9, 63, 76, GSh II 6) , and the second component thereof, 
namely fSu—, is generally translated mlo Phi by £5ak, pakk, fSah, etc- 
see Pahlavi Yasna, edited by Ervad B N I Dhabhar pp 6, 14, 22, 30, 39, 
45, and Glossary pp 77, 85 , Zand I Khurtak Avistftk, p 49 But in 
tltese cases the Phi word is a component part of the name of the Yazata, 
and may, therefore, be regarded as mere transcript of the Av word More- 
over, other Av compound words containing flu — as second component, 
namely Av kammaf Sva— , drvafiu— , frafSu — , matfSu— , haurvafSu— , 
the second component is translated by Phi ramak ‘flock 1 Hence one 
can, with justification, object to this word being taken as an ordtnary 
Phi word with general sense of animal But in Videvdat VII 4, Av 
varatafSS is translated into Phi vartak fSakrh (Hoshang p 300), and 
vartak fSflkih (Sanjana p 137) Similarly, m Yas XXXIX 1 Av 
pasukanara is translated pasvikan (Dhabhar p 173) M01 cover, the 
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derivatives of this Av -Phi word are preserved in Mod Iranian dialects, 
as noted by Paul Horn, GrUndnss der neupersischen Etymologic p 287 
We can, therefore, argue that the word fSak, paSak, oi pasak is attested 
in Phi , though it is veiy rarely used 

8 As to the second component word— kwl, ii can be explained as 
derived from Av kaxuzi (Videvdat XXT-17) The vvoi d in this case 
is used in the sense of an evil creation , and it occuis in the same context 
as ayehe (which is obscure), and yatumaiti jahi 'a soiceiess’ In the 
Ph! Videvd&t the word is translated as xvarreh kastSr 'dccreasei of 
glory', and explained ahrman ’Evil Spirit’ Baitholomae, Altir Wb 
432, explains the word 'Bezeichnung einer IClasse wciblicher Wesen der 
daevischen Schdpfung’ j and translates 'vcrachthche Gauklcrin , Gaultier 
Skt kuhaka— ICanga, ,Av Die 123, explains 'name of a Di uj oi an 
evil spirit’, and quotes Hailez i - calling Mod Pcrs ^ kakli, and ^ kaj 

9 It appears that the Av word kaxuzi is preset ved in vat ions 
forms in Mod Pers as kakh, kaj, kaz, lea/ or Icuz, and kflz, and also in 
other Mod Iranian dialects, as noted below 

(1) Stemgaas, Pcrsian-English Dictionary, 

p 1016 taj 'crooked, curved, wry, distorted, bent' 

jt, ^ kajbSz 'unfair play, fiaudulent* 

P 1017 rfp. kaj kfcvSh 'deceitful* 

Jo kaj dil 'crooked in mind, peryerse, ill-natured' 
fO gf kaj dura 'having a crooked tail, a scorpion, a 

dragon ’ 

p 1018 kujJ ^5 kakh zhanda ‘an evil spirit, a demon’ 

p 10*7 kaxb ’crooked’ qIl 

'jbi kazh byitn 'giving a wiong oi perverse expla- 

nation ’ 

^ 4 ; jS kazb bln 'squatting, malignant’ 

P 1028 kazh gav ‘the mountain-ox of Tibet with a bushy 

tail, the sea-ox ’ 

p 1061 jj> kflzh 'crooked, curved' 

(2) Lonmer, Phonology of the Halditiari, Badakhiktm, and Mada- 
glashti Dialects of Modem Persian, p 106 Bakhtiari kaj, kaJ? 
‘crooked’ 

(3) Grierson, Ishkashmi, Zebaki, and Yarghulami— An account of 
Three Iranian Dialects, p 84 Ishkashmi ka2 'clocked*. 
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10 In connection with these Mod Iranian words, we nuy cjugte 

the following sentence from chapter 23, on the Xarfastars, the noxious 
creatures, of the Saddai Bundehesh, edited by Ervad B N Dhabhar, 
P 93 ^ | ;J f si sj,f 

'a Kuza which is called ant in Arabic • See also B N Dhabhar, 
Persian Rivayats p 520 Furtheimore, m Persian Rtvayats, 
karkQza is mentioned as one of the noxious creatui es , see M R Unvala, 
Darab Hormazyar’s Rivayat, p 272 9 B N Dhabhar, p 268 

11 As shown above, Ayesta and Pahlavi woids give botli-8- and 
-s-, as in Av fSav-and pasuka- , and also in Phi fSak, paSah, and 
paSvikSn This, therefore, clearly explains the 'strange -sic , as noted 
by Dr Henning, in the Armenian and the Georgian forms o f the word 
Moreover, in common with Mod Pers jf ku2, and jf buz, the wo id 
pSkwe is written in various forms with -u-, long or short The Phi, 
word, therefoio, should be read paSkuz, baSkOz, or paSkunz, with the 
meaning as settled above 

12 According to the literal meaning of the Avesta word kaxuzi 
■sorcerer, sorceress,’ as given by Bartholomae, the Mid Iranian word 
paikQz should mean 'an animal, or a noxious creature which is a sor- 
cerer’ This idea of a noxious creature being a sorcerer is not Un- 
known in the Iranian literature In connection therewith we may quote 
Great BundahiSn, edited by Ervad T D Anklesaria, p 144 15ff 

etfln gSwet ku xraftar ham&k yatGIc u m5r yatQktar, be hayar-5 
( as m D H ) 8zat ne ratret (rend for ) mBi Bn-iS hast kc 
7 ahi pa ca$m dBret pa nikirtcn morton be Bzanet cigdn ka gazrt eatet , 
an-ic i hast hac dflr ( as in DH ) gy5k gBw u gSspand u asp u mart 
apftco x t c 5 Shanjct OpBret, u azdahKk Sn-ic bavet, u-z hand Sand 
duSuSkih patiS ke hangOSltak i vinaskBrJn anaklh kunct 

kastar xraftar [I] gilak yatflk-denlh riy x v ari5n1k ui I pa dflr?h 
hac Oi mheod be Savet, evar ku ne pa b88 vemSn ( as in DH ) be pa 
yBtflklh awi5 ap&yct 

■It is said that the noxious creatures are all sorcerers , and the 
■serpent is a greater sorcerer (than other noxious creatures), unless it is 
killed, it does not die The serpent is also that (creature) which has 
poison in the eyes, and kills men by sight, just as if they (i t men) are 
bitten (by serpents) , that is also (the creatui e) which drags animal?, 
sheeps, horseB, and men from afar towards itself, (and) devours 
(them) and the dragon also is one (of them) , and lie has very much 
evil knowledge, who thereby perpetrates evil just like sinners 


h<. 
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The smaller noxious creature of mud, on account of sorceroua 
nature (yatuk-denih), approaches articles of food, which they (t e men) 
put at a distance away from it, it ts clem that It teaches upto it, not 
on account of smell (and) sight, but on account of sorcery ' 

13 Ihe word occurs in the following Phi texts 

(1) Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Datulfinl Dailk, p 227fC 
mehBk ] drCn kayazend ap§k aveS&n devfin kSncfli Ictmcnd 99 bar et5n 
saxt kflxSet cigSn gSv ba&kflz nun-aveS&n dtvSn he 5 /atnik ranend u 
cigOn tagaig ha be 0 zaralk oftet 

■The MenOlc of DrOn, when people worship (him), hghts 99 time* 
with those devs as fiercely as the Bull (fights) the mon6lcr (baSkus) , 
now they (»« people) t,are able to) smite those dCvs on the earth, and 
(the devs are) like hail when It (i t had) falls on the catth ' 


In this passage, the Bull may be a form assumed by the MunCk of 
DrCn just as Varaerayna-assumes the form of a beautiful Hull, as del. 
cribed in the Helium YaSt 7 The fight between the Bull and the 
monster may be compared with that between TiSliya, in the form of a 
beautiful hoise, and Apaosa, m the form of a dark and frightful horse 
as described in the TiStrya YaSt 20 28 According to the Gicnt Bun- 
dahi&t (p 62 7) Ti8tr assumes also the form of a bull in bn fight against 

ApBS The monster (baSkfia) may be same as the dt eadful monster the 
form assumed by Apaosa ’ * ne 


A " k '“ a,,a ' p nm - - s - 
(.. “nrnsj^S 601 turs ' ' um k5 i»« 


’And from Sam was this benefit that he killed the burned semen* 

Stan\) ‘ ' Whllh lta >’ <" «“ ”2 


Pazand reads pfihamca, and Sanskrit has 

14 In the above passage, the dark-colouic<l wolf (gunr I kanflh 

saitassau.fe'*iBSS 

product various kinds of wolves, one of which Is (Great Bundahito 


palang kc kapQt-l? (written for ) *r StlCn(J 
‘the panther, which they call also dark-coloured' 
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According to these Phi texts, therefore, Phi baSkfiz oi paSkmu 
is a dark-colouied noxious creature of the wolf -species 

15 It appears that the Phi woid pSk paSk ‘gnat*, Gieat 
BundahiSnp 144 li, is cognate with Mid Pers paSlcuz Moreover, 
the following words from Mod Persian, and from various otliei Mod 
Iranian dialects, Culled from vanous sources, may also be regarded as 
cognate with Mid Pers paskui 

( 1 ) Stemgass, Persian-EngUsh Dictionary, p 252 

paSk 'owl* 

pu8k ‘cat 1 

paiSa ‘gnat’ 

(2) Grierson, Ishkashmi, Zeb&ki, and Yazghulami— An Account 

of Thiee Iranian Dialects, pp 91, 108, 112 


Ishkashmi 

pa 5a 

'fly' 

»* 

piS 

•cat’ 

Sangllcl 

paSai 

'fly' 

It 

pi 8 

-cat' 

Wax! 

pi5 

'cat 1 

ZebakI 

pu§ 

'cat' 

luynl 

pa5 

'cat' 

Yfldya 

piSkoh 

'cat' 

Sarrkoll 

pil 

'cat' 


(3) Lorimcr, The Phonology of the Bakhtiarl, Badalchsliam, and 
Madaglashti Dialects of Modem Persian, pp 115, 183, 199 

Baxtiarl paSka 'fly' 

BSdaxSam puSuk 'cat* 

MadaglaStI puSuk 'cat' 

16 The above explanation shows that the word paSkQ (u) z is 
Iranian, and in Phi it mean’s ‘despicable, contemptible noxious 

creature, a monster’ , and from Iranian it found its way into various 

languages of Middle East, and Europe 



(6) "Vasimcha. Yam Panciia3dwaiia'’ in thc “Sea Vourukasha” 

by 

H R Bah a m sc 

In the last and eighth chapter of Haptan Yasfit of Khurdak Avesta, 
Yasna Haptanghaiti Ha 42, 4, "Vasi Patichaadwara” is also extolled 
The words Vasi Panchasdwara is found to occur only once m the 
existing Avestau texts as stated above 

The text of Haptan Yast suggests that all items included m it have 
direct or indirect bearing on the seven Ameshaspentas including 
Ahuramazda, who also is one in their Union, that is 'One United 
whole’ formed by the union of the seven Ameshaspentas 

In the last or the eighth chaptei of this yaBt, after extolling the 
Ameshaspentas, roads, bridges, grown up corn, Ahuramazda and his 
chosen prophet, Voliumana, Alburz, the earth and the sky, the three- 
legged ass, the tree Gaokerena etc tne reciters say, "Vasimcha Yam 
Panchasdwaram Yazamaide ’ “We extol the vast (a place) with 50 
gates M (Ref translation by Late Ervad C E Kanga) 

Vasi is translated by Late Ervad Kanga as "A huge aquatic 
animal, a sort of Leviathan" (P-483 Av Eng Dictionary by 
Kanga) In doing so, Ervad Cawa9ji Kanga seems to have 
followed the translation of Bundehishna Howevei, the same woid 
"VASI” is translated as a proper noun indicating the name of place 
m hn tianslation ofKhoideh Avesta Page 189— Yt Haptan Thc 
word Panchasdwaia is not clearly translated by Kanga on P 314 of 
his dictionary but he takes it as a proper noun of a fish along with the 
word "Vasi 1 ’ However, in his Khordeh Avesta, the word Panchas- 
dwara is taken as adjective to “Vasi" and translated as 'Having 50 
gates' Scholars differ in giving the correct tiansiations of "Vasimc- 
hayam Panchasdwaram " Harley, Darmatetei, Mills have taken the 
woids to mean “A gigantic Fish with fifty fins", Ervad Cawasji Kanga 
has followed Spiegel in translating the words as "A place named Vasi 
with fifty gates “ Spiegel, however, takes it as “a place with fifty 
fountain heads” and takes it a9 an imaginary (Spiritual) abode— a 
mythical land having fifty fountains 

Bundchishna chapter 18th gives us details regarding llie contents 
of the Sea Vourukashna One of these is Lhe tree Gaokerena bearing 
the seeds of all earthly vegetation or the white Haoma— giving Lhe- 
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-eiixn of immortality To protect tilts "Symbol of immortality" 
which is to be utilised at the time of Renovation (Frasltokereti) when 
all the recreated beings will ba immortalised, Ahuraixiazda created ten 
Fishes (Pah Mahi) which go round the tree One of these Fishes has 
its head always turned towards a Vazag (a sea monster of the species of 
the Lizard or the frag} which is constantly trying to attack and kill the 
tiee of immortality, but for the guaiding Fishes The Fishes and the 
Vazag are said to cut everything that comes m their way into two except 
"Vasi Panjasad varan ” (Ref J J Mody’s translation of Bundehuna 
Page 75) 

In chapter 14th of the Bundehisna 10 genera oi kinds of fishes are 
mentioned and these are further sub-divided into 28 2 species Of these 
the first created, hence, the ancestor of all, is called "Auj" Fish This 
genus “Auj 11 is also called "Kara" Fish in chapters 18th and 24th 
of Bundehisna 

The fisli “Vasi Panchasdwaran" is related to the Kara Fish a a it 
is said to stay in the same place Vourukasha It is so big that its 
length only cannot completly be traversed by a man travelling from 
morning till evening 

Many of our scholars aic unanimous in suggesting that the Sea 
Votiru kasha (Pali Frahokant) is an open space between the earth 
and the sky or the earth and the heavenly abode (Garodemana) 
which I am inclined to accept for the purpose of this paper 

Prof ShapurjiK Hodiwalla m his “Zarthustra and his contem- 
poraries in the ^gveda” on page 69 says ,f The Sea Vourukasha is, I 
think, here as in seveial other places, used for the open space between 
the earth and sky *’ 

Mr Ardeshir Kbabardar translates Jaryo Vourukasha as "The 
expanse of ihe orbit of the Sun, Planets 12 rashis (Zodiacal stellar 
signs) and 27 Nakshatras oi asterisms" or m shoit "Ecliptic circle ” 

The two meanings attributed to the word Vasi by various scholars 
namely 'Space' or ‘Fish’ can thus be settled by taking into consideration 
the two meanings of the word 'Vourukasha/ namely 'expanse' or the 'Sea' 

Whatever the meaning of the word 'Vasi', we can analyse it as 
something with fifty outlets or doois Tome the woid apace oi 
enclosure with fifty doors appears to be most suitable This may be the 
Space enclosed by the "line of action" (field of activity) of the 
seven Ameshaspentas and their various helpmates which collectively 
form an enclosure contained in space (Vourukasha) made from their 
Schyothnaongh— actions In Rapithwan Grah and Sraosha Yast we read 
about this Anjumanof Ameshaspenthas “Aval Vyakhnemcha Hau- 
jamanem cha Yajmaide Yat asti Ameshnam spentanam Bareshaavo 
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Avanghac Asno Dhlawtem” '—-We extol this society and assembly ox 
Ameshaspentas which they have -kept high above in the space (Asno- 
Sky} 1 This space has 50 outlets which are multiples ol 7 namely 
7X/-49, plus one, for the combined action of alt helpmates towards 
Ghr'odemana The fiftieth outlet connects VASt with Garodamena 
Thus the seven Antes haapenthas spread their good guiding actions or 
influence on the seven Kesh Wars making total number of outgoing outlets 
to 49 The souls of the ma.erial creations who accept this line of action 
laid down before them by the efforts of the Amcshaspenthas are nearing 
perfection and immortality In other words, they are said to have 
tasted the elixir of immortality, Gaokerana The Sea Vourultasha is 
laid to be connected to the material world, according to Aban vast This 
hnk is In turn linked with Vasi patichasdwara The fiftieth door of this 
Vaai links the immortal souls who deserve highest heaven with Garo- 
tiamana In Avesta wc read “Yoi Hapla Hamo Manaogho, Hamo 
Vachangho, Hamo Schyothnaongho” about Ameshaspentas who are 
said to be one ui thought word and deed Seven Ameshaspentas, 
therefore, require only one door to link the souls with higher abode 
(Garodemana) as a reward for attaining perfection and hence immortali- 
ty In Gathas wc read “Ameshaspenta Gathao Geurwam" which 
suggests that the Gathas were brought to the knowledge of Zarthushtra 
by the Ameshaspentas Gathas are the essence of knowledge which 
would lead humanity to perfection through their actions The con- 
tents of the expanse (Sea) Vonrukasha may summarily be explained as 
under —1 Vast Panchasdwara —an expanse kept aloof and separate 
in the expanse Vnurukasha, with 49 outlets for spreading the immortal- 
ising method of working laid down by Ameshaspentas (7 m number) for 
creations to act in the Kesh wars (7m numbei according to Avestan 
.scriptures) The essence or spirit of the creations when perfected by 
this line of action of Ameshaspentas are immortalised and merge into 
expanse Vast Panchasdwara through the medium of Gaokerena tree 
Thus immortalised the spirits (Urvans) get Frashokeroti and are sent 
to Garademana, the abode of Ahuraraarda through the fiftieth outlet 

2 Gaokerena —The elixir which acts as a medium to immortalise 
the Urvan and is represented by a tree in the expanse Vourukasha 

3 Vassaq —It is a frog or hiard or some 9tmtlai personification of 
Angramanyue which tries constantly to introduce evil line of action into 
the Ahunan creation of the seven Keshvars 

4 Kara fishes —These are protectors of the two trees one Gao- 
kerena and the other carrying all the seeds of the trees which grow on 
the seven Keshwars Thus they are protectors of life and help the crea- 
tion to live and make effort for immortalising their spirit 

5 Khar —The three-legged ass appeals to indicate the three key 
vrord9 Humata, Hukhta, Huvaraslita which can help Urvan to rise to 
the level of perfection This, therefore, is a further medium to work In 
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conjunction with Vasi Panchasdwara like Gaokerena The creation desi- 
rous of attaining immortality or perfection like that of 7 Ameshspentas 
has to procure the particular line of action coming from the 49 outlets 
through the tree Gaokerena and the three-legged ass Thus the latter 
two link Urvanic portion of material creation with the Mmoi Immor- 
tals namely Ameshaspenlas 

6 The Expanse Vourvkasha —This is the space indicating the 
connection of Urno, the Tanu or the body with the invisible holy 
immortals, Ameshaspentas It is an expanse which contains both spiri- 
tual and material workers who help the creation to raise themselves to 
perfection 

The above idea, though original to an appreciable extent, has its 
origin traceable in the short resume! given in “Jazashne in buland kriya" 
by Dr F S Qunjwalla, while explaining the Khshnoomic version. 
Yasna Ha 42 




(7) The date qp the death of Yazdagard III 

by 

J M Unvala, PhD (Heidelberg, Germany) 

Arab and Persian historians are unanimous about Lhc place where. 
Yazdagard III, the last Sassaman sovereign met his tragic fate It 
was a flour-mill near the city of Marw, where he was assassinated by 
a miller named KliosrS at the instigation and order of M Slide the 
margrave (marabani of Marw Among the oriental sources, Fndausl 
only gives m his Shfflinamah the date on which this event took place as 
the night of the 30th day of the 3rd month ( Khordad Mali Auirftn Ros) 
of the Persian year, a3 the late Mr Faidootiii D J Paruck calls it He 
says in his Aas-ranion Comm, Bombay 1924, pp 120-121, as follows 
"The exact date of the death of Yazdagard is not known Arab and 
Persian historians give only the year A H 31, without indicating the 
month This year ran from 24th August, 651 to 12th August, 052, and 
the 20th year of Yazdagard from 12th June 651 to 10th June, 652 The 
Arab astronomer Kutbu-d-dln says that Yazdagard was killed in the year 
960 of the embolismtc period which corresponds to 651 A C Firdausi 
places the event in the night of the 30lh day of the 3rd month Khordad, 
i a 90th day of the Persian year, corresponding to the uight between 
°th and 10th September, 651 This date corresponds to the night between 
17th and 18th Muharram A II 31 M W H valentine considers A H 
31 as corresponding to 65 1 A D , the date of the death of Yazdagard 
(•SWjujoh Coins, London p 70), as also Colonel Allotte dela 
Fuye A Mordtmanu says that Yazdagaid was assassinated between 2Lst 
March and 23rd August, 65t ( ZDMG 34, p 151), and according to die 
late Mr Palonji BaijorjiDesai.prectsaTyon the 23rd August, 651 (History 
of the Sassanms in Gujarati, Bombay p 476) Ferdinand Justi 

? laces this event in Autumn 651 (Grundrus der Iran ucken Philologte, 
r, p 547) and J de Morgan in September, 651 (Monnaies Orientates, 
Paris tome I, 3 fasc, col 597, note 2) It should be, however, 
observed that Lt Col , P M Sykes gives 652 A D as corresponding to 
A H 31 (i History of Persia London 1915, vol I, p 544) The late 
Mr Mancherji Pestonji Kha reghat has given 652 as the date of the 
death of Yazdagard ( J M Unvala, Collection of Colophons of Manus- 
cripts bearing on Zoroastrianism w sOrne Libraries of Enrobe, Bombay 
1940, p, 19, note 1) 

Now, the following two dates are important for arriving at Lhe 
correct date of the death of. Yazdagard IIL Mr Paruck says that 
Yazdagard ascended the throne to the second half of 632 or m (he first 
toalf of 633 A D (.Sassanian Coins) The Reader's Encyclopaedia , 
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London begins lha era of Yazdagard with 16th June, 632, 
which is also the year of his accession to tic throne Ten years 
later, % e in 642, corresponding to A H 42, he lost the fateful 
battle of Nehavand He passed ten other yeais in the vain hope 
of stemming the tide of the victorious Arabs until he iva's assassinated 
at Many m 652, i e exactly twenty years aflei his coming to the 
thione Thi6ycn6S2A D commenced a new era in Iran, called the 
Era of the Zoroastrwts ft is found m the colophons of A vesta Pahlavt 
manuscripts written by Persian Zoroasmans The foimula used to 
mention this eia is, aiidar sal t fas Hoc sal t 20 hacoe be yaedakart 
sah i sahrayaran i, e "in the yeai after the 20th year of (the 

reign of) Hts Majesty Yazdakart, son of Sanriyar ” This era is also 
called Parslle in the third colophon of the Denkart, t e andar sal % 1009 
parslk pas hoc still 20 ijie beyatadkarti e 'mthePaisiyear 1009 nftei 
the 20th year (of the reign) of His Majesty Yazdakart" (Unvala, 
Collection of Colophons, p 19, note 1) Now, as the late Mr 
Khaieghatplace9 the enthronement of Yazdagard m 632, 652 A D 
must be consideied as accepted by him as the date of the death of 
Yazdagaid 

In Eraniahr nach der Geografhie von Ps Moses Xoi emc’i, Berlin 
1901, p 67, T Marquart gives an intei esting description of Lhe last 
attempt of Yazdagard III to resist the Arab invaders as follows 
"According to Arab sources, Yazdagmd entered into negotiations on 
the advice of MahOI, the Mafzban of Marw, with Nezak Tarkhan, the 
prince of the Het&ls, who was residing in Badges, as we learn from later 
sources The TnrkhSn behaved himself before the King of Kings 
(SflAJiwfi/i) as an independent prince 

"According to Sebeos (p 137), the Arab aimy which was stationed 
ui Pais nnd Khuzi stan, maiched against Yazdagard, the king of the 
Pei«ians, in lhe 20th year of the reign of Yazdagard to the east m the 
country called Pahlav which had been formerly the country of the 
parthians And Yazdagard fled away from them, but he could not - 
escape them They overtook him on the border of the K’uSanlc' and 
destroyed his whole aimy He fled and went to thearmic9 of the 
T'efalif’ who had come Srom their country to his help The army of 
the T'etalk’ took Yazdagard prisoner and killed him We see here again 
that the country of the T'etalk' was independent of Iran " The Nezak 
Tarkhan mentioned above was a prince of the Hephthalitcs, the Hetols 
of the Aiaba, sevcial of whose coins have been published by me in The 
Journal of the N umisinaiic Society of India, vol V, Part I, Bombay, 
1941 They have the name of the prince written in Pahlnvi characters 
on the right of his effigy, which had been wrongly re&d JVopbf VS/t 
TMLKA) The T'etalk’ were none other than the Hephthalitcs, the 
•name being ap Armenian form of ffetal Their country was transoxlana, 
according to Muqnddas! 

Speaking of the 'J'abaristin era, Paruck says on p 122 of his 
Sassankn Coins "The Ispahbad9 lemaincd faithful to Zoroastrianism 
and apparently viewed themselves as direct descendants of Yazdagard 
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since the era employed on the Ispahbad coins seem to have the date of 
Yazdagard’s death as its epoch" Now, J Marquart commences the 
era of TabarwtSn with Uth June, 651 A D [Eraasahr, p 133) Heiein 
he ts followed by W H Valentine who gives (551 as the date of the 
death of Yazdagard and also as the first year of the independence of 
Tabaristfin (Summon Cotnt, p 70) I have said m my Coin? of Taba 
nstan Paris L938, p 7 , 8 2 "The province of Tabaiistan declared its 
Independence under the Ispahbad pi mces of the loyal Sassaman blood 
immediately after the assassination of Yazdagard III, the last Sassaman 
king in 65L A D These princes following an old Sassaman custom, 
mauguiated a new national era called the era of 'f'abarislan on the 1 1th 
June, 652 AD” 1 had given tins date according to Mordtmann, who 
had published several corns of f abanstan in ZDMG VIII, pp 173 
seq J Walker also starts this era fiom 11th June, 652, conespoiuling to 
A H 31 {A Catalogue of the Arab Sassaman Coins, London 1941, 
p LXX) ‘ The Ispahbad princes diew their lineage from D3d b5e or 
DddBe, a descendant of [Smasp, the youngest son of Sassaman king 
FlrfU 

From what precedes the following conclusion is diawn The date of 
the death of Yazdagard III has been placed between the 21st March, 651 
and 11th June, 652 by scholars of repute The year is, howevei, certainly 
652, wh»ch even the late Mr Mancheiji Khareghat has accepted as 
correct The Ispahbads of 'J’abaristan whose country was not situated 
far away fiom Marw, the place of assassination of Yazdagard, must 
have been immediately mfoimed about the tragic event, as they 
maugurated their era on the 11th June, 652 Tlus must be the probablet 
date of the assassination 
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(8) The RELATION BETWEEN THE AlANKARARATNEkARA AND THE 
AlaNKARASAHVASVA AND ITS GLOSS THE VlMAnilNf— AND 
THE DATS OP TUB ALANKJIraRATNXKARA 

by 

Prop CR Devadkah 
Pergiuon College, Poona 

It is most giatifymg to note that recently that indefatigable scholar 
Mm P V Kaue has brought out a third revised edition of his Sahitya- 
darpapa, wherein be has attempted to bring up-to-date the history of 
AlafikSraSaetra appended to the work as an introduction It was, 
however, with a feeling of surprise and dissatisfaction that in the list 
of AlafikSra works the AlahkJlraratn&kara is mentioned as a work of 
uncertain date, although in my edition of the text published long ago 
(1942) I have fixed the date of the author with tolerable certitude as 
file end of the 12th century or the beginning of the 13th No reference 
is made to the punted edition, and when a person of Mr Kane’s 
eminence has ignored the work— it is hardly a matter of surprise that 
the wider world of scholars has scarcely noted its publication in printed 
form With a view, therefore, to bring to the notice of scholars tins 
work which, has fallen into unmerited oblivion, I am repeating in the 
following pages, my observations on the work m its relation to the 
Sarvaava and the Viraarimi, and my arguments in favour of giving him 
so high a date as the end of the 12th century 

The author of the AJafiktraratn&kara belongs to that school of 
rhetoricians who, while implicitly accepting the authority of the Dhv&ni 
doctrine, yet hark back to rhetoricians like Dapdin, Bhamaha, and 
Rudrafa, who looked upon tropes and figures as supplying m a dominant 
measure the principal element of charm and interest in poetry The 
work has fallen into unmerited oblivion, owing possibly to the vigorous 
attack of the Vtmardmrkfira whose able brief for the author of the 
Alarhkarnsarvasva places that work in the front rank among works on 
Alaftk&ra That the work was once very popular in KSimirk is proved 
from the fact that YaSaskara, a Kasmtrian poet, thought it fit to com- 
pose a Devlfatalca, a century of songs in praise of Pfirvatl, tn which 
each verse, besides being a panegyric of the goddess, also serves as an 
illustration of Ratnikara’s AlahkRrasfltras ThiB indicates that the 
work had a considerable rogue in the country of its birth and the same 
is further corroborated by the fact that Appaya Dlksita as well a* 
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Tagannatha thought it fit to adopt his views Jagannatha refers to the 
RatnSkara in as many as eleven different places, mostly to controvert 
his views, but in one 01 two places, to show how the wider shows his 
independence of the ancients, as when he holds that Ritpalca occurs 
when identity (Abheda) is based on a relation other than that of simi- 
larity, like the relation of cause and effect, or when he maintains that 
Apanhuti occurs when there is the concealment of the Upamlna, with, 
a view to show its identity with the Upameya a variety of Apahuutl 
recognised and adopted by Appaya Dlksiti under "ParyastSpalinuti ** 

The anlhoi has written his own sfltraa on Alahkara, has elaborated 
them in his commentary, illustrated them by examples drawn from 
varied sources, and summarised hts views on parttculai topics m what 
are known as Parikara^lokas In doing bo, he seems to have placed 
before him ancient models, like the DhvanySloka, which, as is well- 
known, consists of four parts (O) KSrikas, (b) Vrtti, (c) Illustrations, 
and (d) Parikarailokas TheSutias are very concise, and, unlike the 
Kavyaprak 3 $a, written in prose There is no doubt that the immediate 
object of the author was to write a new AlahkJrasQtra in imitation of 
and to controvert the Alaflk&rasarvavsa of Rajfinaka Ruyyaka It is 
not necessary to refer to the numerous points of agreement belween the 
two Writers, what is of interest arc the disagreements between them, 
and from these it is scarcely possible to escape the impression that the 
author was a rival of Ruyyaka and wrote tins work mainly to confute 
him 


(a) To start with, the figure of speech is regarded as 

an wfowr by Ruyyalca, and a by §obh5kara Sobhfikaia 

aays <««* * *»**&** i *r 3 

4l«raOTfa(. JWtaUrWWT *r«rr l” The view is controver- 
ted by Jayaratha who supports Ruyyaka in regarding this figure as an 

vvfovix 

* WM r wwwrt otaw npi yfr 1 

( ) 

(£>) Regarding the verse -> wqr^mtrvt ct c, cited by 

SarvasVakSfa fro hi the Vikranijftkadevacarita in illustration of 
Nidation*, fytnflttm lem&rks that 3ltjce in this verse there is a direct 
^uperjtppoaitioj 1 of the sehse of one sentence on tjhat of another, the 
case is, one of a view cdntioverted by ftraflMNrt* and by 

snowing the- a«d fttffiWV, but supported by 

'l^gafinath^ ih'his I4asdgehggdhara , n , 
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(c) RatnSkara takes exception to Sarvasva’s definition of sqRtf*— 
remarking that the words qj should not be added, since that 

would mean that the figure aqfahf also obtains in those places where the 
qqqrq is shown to be superior to the gififa, which 19 absurd, because 
the OTwq is by its very nature always superior to the q'crthr («*wrq- 
CTTWTCinqrfbqq fif fasCR), the Sbtra ' therefore, should be 

amended in the way shown by rarer «8t? — 


Nr raftta I P 22 > in P lace o£ Sarya3 ‘ 
vakSra’s Sutra Prpfa Nf wtfato 1 (Sarvasva, 

p 101) The defends SarvasvakSra by showing that in the 

stanza given in illustration of this variety of Hrfctto— vur tftor 
qwft where the Moon and Youth aie contrasted, 

the qqj|q 'Youth’ is intended to be shown as inferior to the rjtnT 
•Moon' ( rrt>irr*iprcN*trtTfy& ftro nfSr qtafarraw ^rqtffNr otosrw- 
3 «rrr*H?*r ftferftjqq; ) He further remarks that this, how- 

ever, does not mean that the q-^q is m reality mfenoi to the qqjffir — , 
since the qqifq is intended to be shown as possessed of superior 
excellence, (*■ i ffr&T wrflMftiT srfoinqWa; I 

jr¥«ntffTf?r«£ ffc ««?qr nh urw r trerftrero#* «ncfterar«rr wr 

i faqift qr jfb qftran \ wqa Ifa gfqq 

*3 1 sw*mMftarrf'wif nrwtfNi i 

p 103) 

The controversy is really veiy old Rudrafa held the view that 
«rfWw is possible m both the ways (t e qqqrqrjiT^Nrf^rt Pwft 
Nr mfa— ) and cited the stanza ^fqr, qfar>sfhf rrrfl ^q) wqr— etc 
The same view was field by and his commentator 
Mammaja conh overts the view, and our author falls in line with 
Mamma Ja The echoes of the controversy aietobemet with in the 
works of Vidydnatha and Appaya Dlksita, who side with the q^TOr?, 
and of Hemacandra, Vidyidhara and JaganoSUha who uphold Mammaja 

(d) The author of RatnSkara finds fault with the definition of 
q«&qt given by Sarvasvakara {^qr«nrar«t «qrerorrwrf^ 
»VERml5ftPN«rfqqTwJlq I P 47) on the ground that afcr being of 
the nature of fancying one thing as being probably identical with 
another, involves doubt or incertitude (qity'ifv) and not qvqqqfq 
of identity of two objects wherein there is an element of 
certainty (Prqqrcqq) SarvasvakSra and his commentator, however, 
r defend the position by pointing out that qiqqqrq t e representation of 
one thing (Pm) as identical with another (fqqppjO— a representation 
in which the faq is completely swallowed up by the frqfc^ia really 
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two-fold accomplished (fag;} and m the process of accomplishment 
(smar), theiets ceititude in the former, and want of it in m the 
latter , and therefore it becomes the basis of the figure guitar which is 
WHffflsnws The controversy isreferied toby the Rasagafigadhara- 
IcfiiU, who points out that there ts no authority for the distinction of 
tranurv into fa$ and qprrannt Rasa p 3 99 )* 

and thus supports om author in his criticism of Alafikdrasarvasva 

(e) Our authoi does not ngiea with Sarvaavakilra in holding that 
the figure 15 based upon similarity (qrc?if) , his contention is 

that wherevei one thing is mistaken for another, we get this figure 
wrfanrra; and it is independent of the consideiatton whether theeiror 
arises through similarity or through some olhei cause The Vunariinl 
upholds Ruyyaka and cntici/es our author With regard to the five 
types ol qfagrcrtfa mentioned b) Ruyyaka, oui authoi ’s contention is 
that the fifth type wfarotfa 'fai'nf 13 ready included in the 
fouith type and so the number could be reduced to four. 


(/) 111 iobhakai a’s view, the definitions of qqrcftFli, iqira 
m and aqrw, a9 given by SarvasvalcirA are defective The definition 
WHWaW i s defective, because, says &obhSkara, if the subject 
( w ) is also compiehended in SamSsokti it would be a case of 
or ^obhakara takes exception to the second variety of 

wrrsrfif ‘falqSfa vritalfan w” on the ground that it is included m 
the first variety, wlule with regard toSmvasva-a definitions of qqjfa 
and am SobhBkara holds that they are *r»«Trf*, too naaow, the 
secona variety of is according to our 

autlior the type of trftnnftfe It is needless to say 

that the defends the views of the Sat vasvalcSra against 

these attacks of SobhSkara 

Our author holds very peculiar views about the nature of an 
*rar$T¥ and about qqfe and According to Sutra 110 
qnqn’' he lays down that the figures of speech enumerated and defined 
m the work deserve the name of f? only when they are “principal” 
not in relation to Rasa but in relation to othei figuies of speech 
AlafikSras are never found in an unrnixed or pure form Everywhere 
it could be shown that there are subtle nuances or shades (qaqfrqw 
«$rirr) of other figures of speech which arc subordinate to the principal 
figure^ This would intimate that figures of speech are never “absolute” 
or “pure”, but always mixed tn character and hence in which two 
figures of speech are found m one and the same verse or poetical piece, 
as "aloof” (qa*r) from one another is an untenable position Hence 
Is impossible. As for qf?, the figure which is subordinate 
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g lli) is to be called so tImt 3 fT or are not 

separate figures of speech as the ancients hold, for that would re lice 
all figures of speech to only two war or since figures in 
their absolute or pure form are never met with but in any givj i case 
the figure which stands as principal is the figure of speech there, while 
the one dependent on it is to be called t thus if there is a blend of 
«« and itfltgPn and gftgP* is nra, we say that is the 
while is the Here is quite a novel and original view, and 
naturally does not pass without notice and severe strictures by the 
author of the fcrrflwftrift, who as we have shown in the foregoing 
discussion, defends Ruyyaka against the attacks of kobhiUcara 

There are quite numerous citations from the text of ?gr«T in the 
and many of the illustrations given by our author are bodily 
incorporated in the fkjjfoift There are also a few places where 
ftwfWhOT thought it fit to support our author, as for instance, when 
he agrees with that {prrew does not deserve to be a figure of 
speech Jay&ralha mentions that his distinct aun is to clear up the 
position of the author of yjT WK pfti who is unfairly criticized by 
WWPGnt, ai, d not to enter into a detailed examination of the very novel 
views of the author of the (q*HT»taraTnr STTOraTKtftmwvrqnirt 

qiptownwriftiTt *ktog* vqrchp 

irffowwqwrfer srftnwn * i) 

From all these indications, it should not be difficult to fix the date 
of our author That he wrote after Ruyyaka and may have been cither 
his coeval or lived just a little lime after, is proved from his detailed 
criticism of Ruyyaka’s work, and it is also equally clear that he pre- 
ceded Jayaratha, the author of who defends Ruyyaka against 

our author's attacks Ruyyaka’s date is known "He was the son of 
TiUka lived in fCaimira and was the teacher of Mafikha, itye auth ir 
of krlka^hacarita who was attached to the court of king Jayasihha 
(1129 to 1150 A D ) "Jayaratha, the commentator of Ruyyaka, was the 
son of {jfngdra, lie minister of king RajarSja who luled at Satlsaras 
(Tmrat <wr i at sfaaTftr Twrfrwnn- 

trutftW tpmksfo v. I frflffhft P Z57) " He quotes from Ffthv!r&ja- 
vijaya, a poem describing the victory of the Chauhan king Pfthvlr&ja 
who died in 1193 AD and must have flourished probably ut the 13th 
Century ” 

^obhlkara, the son of the minister Traylsvara* thus belongs to the 
latter part of the 12th Century or the early part of the 13th, as he 
-cornea after Ruyyaka and precedes Jayaratha 
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iobhakara occupies a unique position in the field of lhetonc lie 
shows considerable independence m his views and boldly attacks 
ancient writers wherever lie feels that the traditional views ai e un- 
reasonable Some of these views were accepted by Later wi iters and 
even so intrepid a critic and rhetorician as Jaganfiatha thought it fit to 
acknowledge that there is reason and justice in the opinions held by 
our writer A detailed story of the Alafikaia conti oveisies dating 
quite from the days of Rudrafa and ending with Jagannadia would 
certainly make a very allunng subject of discussion, m which our 
author will be found to have contributed a considerable volume of 
very original and weighty ideas Thewoik ceiLauily deserves to be 
rescued from the unmerited oblivion into which it has sunk 



■(9) The Kota Citations in Cohmentarial Literaxurb Belonging 

TO THE CUSSICAL PERIOD 
by 

li D Kulkarni, m a , ph d 

The imporUnce of Kota literature from the point of view of Sanskrit 
literature, grammar and history of the Sanskrit word, has been amply 
proved by the copious use of them made by the critics and the commen- 
tators while commenting on Sanskrit texts The approach to the sub- 
ject is naturally two- fold via the study of Kota citations occurring m 
literature belonging 10 pre-classicat period and that of Kota citations 
as we meet with in literature belonging to the classical period The 
present papei ib an humble attempt to touch some aspects of the latter 
pait of the whole problem 

Now bo far as the citations of Kotas are concerned, the study has 
to be divided into three main parts 

* I— Kota citations in the commentaries on various Sanskrit texts 
e g Kavlndrasarasvatt m his Padacandnka on Daiokuindracanta quotes 
the following Lexicographers by name — 

(a) (1) Ajaya (2) Amara (3) Kimandaka? (4) Ketava (5) 
Mah!pa(6) Bharata (7) BhSguri (81 Vararuct (9) VopS- 
lita (10) {jStaata (11) Sajjana (12) HalSyudha and (13) 
Hanna 

(&) He quotes the following Lexicons by name — 

(1) Utpalmt (2) Kota (3) ICotasira (4) Dvirdpakota 
(5) Nighanfu (6) Medlnl (7) Ratnakota (8) RatnamSlS 
(9) ViSva (10) Vaijayantl (11) feabddrijava 

(a) Mohanadlsa in his Dipika on Hanmmintyaka quotes the 
following Lexicographers - 

(1) Amara (2) Caraka (3) DhanaSjaya (4) Dharapi (5) 
VlrabhSnu (6) S&ivata (7) Sarasvata (8) HalSyudha 
(9) Haima 

I The Department of Sanskrit Dictionary on historical principle* 
has planned to compile a Dictionary of Sanskrit based entirely on all 
available Kotas, published and unpublished, as a contributory study 
towards a Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles 
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(&) He quotes the following Lexicons — 

(1) Abhidhanacintamapi (2) Ekfiksaia (3) Natnainfllfi 

(4) Nighaitfu (5) LihgltnuSasana (6) ViivakoSa (7) 
babdabhaakara (8) kabdadesa (9) Sarasaravartaiabda- 
fiSsana 

II— KoSa citations in the commentaries on Koda texts,, t q 

The following are the Lexicogi aphers quoted by Kslr.iwamm m 
his commentary on Amarakoia 

(a) (1) Abhidhanakara (2) Itidu (3) Katya (4j Candra 

(5) Candranandana (6] Duiga (7) Dhanvautari (8) 
MalSkSra (9) Mum (10) Matfha (11) Rhiguri (12) 
Bhoja (13) Rudra (14) SaSvata 

(b) He quote 9 the following Lexicons — 

(l)Anekartha (2) AbliidhSnaratnarafilJ (3) Abludha- 
nadesa (4) AmaiamSia (5) Dcdlnamam5ia (6) N5ma- 
mSl5 (7) Nighatfu (8) Mali (9) Vaijayant! 

(e) He cites the following commentators — 

(1) UpidhySya (2) Gauda (3) Nlrflyapa 

(d) Lexicons, Lexicographers and commentators quoted by 
Rayamukuja in his commentaiyon Amarakoia, are the 
following — 


(1) Abhidhanam&la (2) Amaradatta (3) Araaramiia (4) 
Aru$a2 ? (S) Ariujadalta (6) Utpalinl (7) Kalihga (8) 
ICStya 1 * 3 (9) Kokkafa (10) KauraudI (11) Upftdisfltravrtti 
(12) J Itarilpa (13) DSmodara (14) Deilkoia (15) 
Dharapikoda (1)) VanSrthasahgraha (17) N&mamdliflna 
(h) Namaprapanca (19) Namam5l5 (20) Nigamakhya- 
koia (21) PadacandrtkR (22) Baladarman (23) Brhada- 
marakoia (24) Bhiguri (25) RatnakoSa (26) RatuamSlit 
(27) Rabhasapala (28) Rudra (29) RuparatnSkara (30) 
Vacaspati (31) Vopihtasunha (32) VyakhySmfta (33) 
VySdt (34) Sabdarijava (35) SamsirSvarta 


( e ) Lexicons and Lexicographers quoted by BhRnuji — 

(1) Amaradatta (2) Amaram3la (3) Utpalam&lfi (4) 
K5tya (5) KauraudI (6) Deilkoia (7) RatnalcoSa (8) 
Rabhasapala (9) Rudrakoda (ID) Rfiparatnftkua (II) 
Vicaspatikofia (12) VopSlitasirahalraia (U) j>abdarnava 
(14) SaihsRrivarta 

2. Are Arupa and Arupadatta the same? ~~ ~™~ 

3. Are Katya and Mum one and the same ? 
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III— Ko£a citations m Ko4as themselves We have given below a 
list of Lexicons and Lexicographers cited by KeSavaswSmw m hi 8 
NZnUrthmiavasaihkqcpn 4 5 


(1) Ajayn 

109 

(2) Amaradatta 

11 

(3) Amarasnnlia 

10 

(4j Udayana 

1 

(5) Katya 

1 

(6) KeSava 

1 

(7) Ksiiasw&min 

, 1 

(8) Cafulcira ? 

1 

(9) JayamafigaU 

1 

(10) Jayaditya 

2 

(11) Dattaha 

. 1 

(12) Dhananjaya 

21 

(13) Pihgala 

1 

(14) Bodhra 

, 1 

(l’i) Bhagitri 

3 

(16) Bhoja 

. 2 

(17) Rabhasa 

. 264 

(18) Vararuci 

. 10 

^10) Varfflutnimi 

1 

(20) Vasubhajta 

. 3 

(21) VAkpali 

4 

(22) VaijayantI 

, 72 

(23) Sabaia „> 

, 1 

(24) iskatayana 

39 

(25) kaSvata 

. 20 

(26) Sajjana 

59 

(27) SSraswata 

2 

(28) Stiiruli 

1 

(29) Harsa 
(31) Halayudha 

. 3 

(30) Har^anandl 

.. 17 


13y the study of these aspects of the problem, the scholaiship and 
the range of literature studied by the commentator, will be made promi- 
nently apparent and we shall know exactly the individual contribution 
of the commentatois to Lexicography 

The counncntarial literature is important from another point of 
view also The commentator generally explains each and every word 
occurring in the text The study of the commentaries will, therefore, 
help us in many cases in reconstructing the text, the commentator has 
commented upon It again constitutes in itself by its very nature a 
good field for studying the parydya words The approach to the study 
of parydya words is again two fold (1) the study of parydya words 
where the commentator cites an authority, one or the other, to justify 
the meaning he assigns to the woid ta the text, and (2) the study of 
parydya words whcie the lexicons are not cited by the commentator or 
where the commentator was not rather required to quote an authority 
to justify the interpretation, the usage being quite cui rent in his days* 
When the work on these two problems will be completed and the lesults 


4 The figures against Ihe names refer to the number of occurrence 
KeiavaswSmm refers to many others by Kaiema, Kectt, fobdmidradfify, 
yutttagamd}}, Kaicit SvalOHtradhfy, Apart, pare fare, etc etc 

5 A student of Dr S M, Katre is working on this problem far 
the Ph D degree 
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co oidmated, it is bound to prove d very fruitful souice of I cxicogiaphy 
and will supplement the work based entirely on Kofa literature 

The study of Ka£a citations will help also the EdiLoi of unpublished 
KoSas in Ins ci itically editing the Koda The Editoi who undertakes 
an editing of the Ko&a, has to face many difficulties before he finally 
settles his text Sometimes the Mss arc hopelessly corrupt and he 
has to correct those corruptions in the light of other lexicons and more 
often in the light of the extracts cited from the woilc he is editing m 
the commentartal literature He has to compare the readings in the 
Mas with those which are given by the commentators and fmatty 
settle the readings of his text We shall take an instance to illustrate 
this point The one Ms of NanarlhatnaMjart 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 of Raghava reads the 
following lines as follows — 

L N 

629 ffjji praedre syande ca praharc lohaklpahe/ 

630 araktipe pravase ca dimbe gam anadul) khayo{i f 

631 atwrqp av anavcjtau ialabhe mQplie Puke/ 

632 atyasanne ca raj anas (Who ;5/i$ tu janmani/ 

637 rxU}} svabhave iravane duraprakrtmukhyayoh/ 

The othci three Mss of Nanai IhamaJtjan read more or less m the- 
same way with insignificant variants here and there If the above 
meanings assigned to i/ifc arc examined in the light of other published 
lexicons, we get the following lesults — 

1 Ntintirtharatnamdla assigns syanda, prahdra, lohakipta, arakufa 

to rltik, and pravasa, drnba , aUv^pyadt to tttl}. ' 

2 Medwl assigns proctira, jyanda, lohahitfa to rihfi and pravasa, 

dmba, aUvrtfyadt to ?fi& 

3 Jo ivata assigue pracara, draltupa to rlttl} 

4 Attekdrthalilaka assigns pravasa to ?/i& 

5 Amarakoia assigns pracara, syanda to rlttfr and pravasa, dunba 

tO till} 

6 iabdakalpadruma assigns pracara, syanda, lohakippa drakupa to 

and pravdsa, dwba, atwrtfjm to Inh 

7 N (inart h dnuwosa>h h$apa assigns pracara, drakupa to riti[i 

8 Vatjayantl assigns pracara, drakdpa to rlHfy and pravdsa to ?/i$ 

9 Haldyndha assigns arokdpa to r1ti\ i 

10 Anektirthasathgraha assigns lohakippa to rlttl} and pravasa to 
Tttfc 

6 Pairflt KttQamfirti Sharrpa, a Shastri m the Dictionary Depart- 
ment, has undertaken to edit this Koda with the help of four Mss,, 
three of which are ui gianth script and one in MalaySlam script 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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atW f 110 4 ti&lyoJitQu vrddha vciya/ia old harlot 
anubandha m 3 8 26 krodha/wgsr 
abhi$abga m 3 7 8 dnjft/ifl/sorrow 

abkihara m 364 (1) Jd>fiife$a»a/mmglmg together, (2) abhikramana/ 
attacking 

antfo n 24817 (l) aftjanabhu varaa/colom icicmblmg collynum,' 
(2) HiMra/ptling up, heap 

avadOla n 3 184 apradhana karma / an unimportant oi i a significant 
work 

afambara m 3 30 59 (1} Arodka/angei , (2) abha 73/enjoyment 
aiaya m 2 62 184 (l) Mfyho/hcap, multituJe, (2) ert os/heart 
5Ja f 1 48 64 samlpa/n cat 
ijyo f 1 1 1 13 ;a»att*/mother 
upala f 2 67 24 dii/quarter 
ha\a m 1 56 157 valaya/b\ aceltjt of gold 
kali i 1 58 182 iasanadevatlft he female messenger of an Arhat 
kunfa n 1 63 236 Aum&Ao/bowl, pitcher, water-pot , 

kutopa mil 8 89 496 sayainastarana/z sort of blanket 
kubjQ mfn 1 62, .231 roiAowq/dwarfish, a dvyai f 
khefa m n 1 70 32 1 nadyadrimadkyostha nagora/i place lying between 
a liver and mountain 

gata mfn 1 71 336 afifo/gone away 

gawl f 1 75 380 /aJmwdepafa/the female messenger of an Arhat 

carcikH i 1 77 401 parttatya «llw»a/N of PSrvatl 

eof w m 1 78 41$ darvt / a ladle ^ 

fana ra 1 82 464 aprafia manujya / an unintelligent person 

joya f 1 81 449 iasanadevata/tht female messenger of an Arhat 

foray f 2 120 840 raya/ quick motion, speed 

tfra m 1 87 524 rada / tusk of an elephant 

dara m n 1 92 575 chidrmatrafo hole 

dkvafa m 196631 v(kianiatra/& tree 

Htidfyia mfn 243 26 tarane yd& /tofiffc/expert Irf swimming < ' 

tiapad 1 100 672 (1 ) sarpa/i setpSnt ,'(2) apatya/a child i 
mjfta m n 1 101 688 faftaj/t lonely place, solitude. 

>»cfA3 f 1 109 774 sarvapiccMmanfalo / the scum of any grain 
pilU fo 1 109 78 1 holpholcMama t/ffcjo/K of 'a' jmall ’ tree* by 'nftie 
katphala. 1 " 1 1 u 

9 The figures against the vodahles tif$B '•to volume^ pagd, aftd 
stan2a respectively,, v , ,v»m ( .m'* v- ( ,i |P{ 
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ptinyoilofco mfn 3 25 23 pnyarfivada/speakingkmdly, agreeably speaking 

Pravacana n 3 20 26 .fiwfra/scnpture 

pravrtti f 2 5 50 wcara/pronounciation, utteiance 

bodht m 1 11 7 875 buddha/m epithet of Buddha 

bhava m 1 118882 kopa/ angei 

•bhasvat ni 1 100 906 pakkana/a. village inhabited by savages of 
barbarians 

jnadra n 1 122.927 i«Mo/auspiciouBncsa, happiness 

mahl f. 1 123 942 nadlbhedo/ a river 

mBr? f 1-127 986 ftVlaratn/ the night of all-destioymg time 

mxyala mfn 2 173 1440 dayrto/cherished, beloved 

totuM'flnaiia m 359 15 wyoga/scparation 

hgu m 1 140 1142 mantra / a hymn, sacred text 

votttfa n 1 144 1189 Htnamtitra/the male generative organ 

varwasyd f 3 5 50 parltft/atmcc, homage 

var$ fliim m n 1 146 1209 JufmasathjHabah/a kind of strength by name 
iujmo 

vdma m f. 1 146 1216 tqjra/a camel 

Wafa n 1 143 1178 w»dft«w/rule, foi inula maimer 

vyattkara m 316108 (1) vy5;oAt»/dissimulatmg statement, 

(2) prcwtife/ofcfo/mtroductory statement, 

(3) samparhokh/mixti statement 
f 1 151,1272 woh?n*ho/>Mo/£ruit of the tree 

itkha i 1 159 1366 bhftmhab agraf top of the tree 

SttkH f 1 162 1397 kar{cuad\]Haha a>mana/a weight by name Karsa, 

Mrpa m n 1 1621406 (1) ardhaprastka/haU the prastha, which n a 
particular measure 

(2) dronakKyapmmtnasya caturguya j»3wa/a 
measure of four dropa9. 

smbadha in 2211 1886 (1) fe3ro/a prison 
(2) jwfifeafo/danger 

sfaria m 1 16 6 1453 (1) jara/ a paramoui 
mf (2) kthkara/ a servant 

jvavUnnJ f 3 6 53 nm/avadhU/a. newly married girl 

i(2») A glossary as could be constructed from the citations attributed to 
Hamnandi in 173«5rtji2r«atHwoiftfe^/ia 

•afujula m 2,53 82 aUgnlel} pary'iya/ a finger 

kanpika m. 2 81 399 bhittnatai}$ulavayaua/& broken particle of rice 
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kayka m 1 56 160 turangasya site wma/white colour of a Hoi sc 
koruna a 282 415 daviya/ wretchedness, miserable state 
chilvara rafn 2 113 763 tef/uj/rougish 
rfo^iaumfu 2 126896 iiiiaia/able, clever 

d/i3na f 1 97 640 yavanaib bArtfanlirii sthUlacSrna / a particle of fried 
barley 

pain in 1 27 75 qmnya/i uatic, vulgar 

piinna mtn 21491169 (1) inantrabhtda/brt&ch of counsel, betrayal of 
design 

(2) kavacan/ ? 

(3) paretfm apavMin/sp^kmg ill of others 

bhadanla m 2 159 1283 sarvasanyasin/s. term of respect applied to all 
sany&sins 

muiera m 2 173 1438 apantyavanaspnii/z shrub to be sold m the 
market 

mruSlo mfa 2 17J 1440 padmakorak / a bud of lotus 
ladaha mfn 2 183 1555 vdarai/at/sportive, playful, lusty 
mpina n 2 196 1707 jaladurga/ water-fortress 
vtdhama m 2 198 1734 wyaficara/hostility 
irem in f 1 164 1425 ^1) osfgrfafopaNwiefa/eightccn gaijas 
(2) pafikh/a line, row 
(31 Mara/stream or curient of water 
snfiva m 1 171 1506 waya/muscle 

We are giving below a hat of Lexicons, Lexicographers and com- 
mentatois quoted in literature 10 

(1) Agmveia — as a medical authority by (1) Vagbha*a (2) MiSra- 

bhfivsa (3) Rudrabhafa (4) Tlsa f a 

(2) AbJiuf/taHamSla— by (1) R5yainulcu{a (a) Bha f (oji 

(3) AneharthakairavakarakouinuHi— (a commentary on Hemacandra’s 

Anekarthasamgraha) by ( l ) Mahendrasili i 

(4) Anekarthadlp\ha— by (1) Mallmfitha on Kiratarjuntya 
■(5) AbhidhanarahiQinala—by (1) Mallindtha on iiinpdlavadka 

(6) Amaradotta — by (1) BhSnuji (2) Medintkara i_3) RSyainuku(.a 

(4) Halayudha 

(7) Amramngala-~by (1) Keiava (2) MaheSvara 

(8) Amaramala — by (1) Kslraswdmm (2) Bharatasena (3) BhanujI 

(4) Rayainulai^a (5) Vardhamana 


10 The material has, been collected by consulting Aufrechfs 
’Catahgus Catalogomn 
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(9) Arana— by (1) KoSakalpataru (2) Rayamuku{a 
<10) Arunadatia—by (1) Ujjvaladatta (2) RSyamukuta 

(11) ArdhanariSvara—by (1) CSritravardhana on Raghuvathia 

(12) Indu — by (1) KslraswSmm on Amara 

(13) U]jvala— by (1) Mallinalha on Meghaduto 

(14) Un5disutravrtti-by (l) Puru|oCtamadeva m Vornarocana, (2> 

Ujjvaladatta (3) RSyamukufa 

(15) Utpalamcilo-by (1) Blianujl (2) Mallmatha (3) Purusottama- 

deva (4) Medmlkara (5) RSyamukuta (6) Sivarama on 
Vasavadatta 

(16J Bkakfwantghantumalo— by (1) HemSdri on RaghuvaihJa 

(17) Ekahtaramadhavmghonpt— by (1) Hemadri ou RaghuvaihSa 

(18) Ekak$arotn$lZ-~- by (1) HemBdri on Raghuvaihia 

(19) EkakjartibhidhZinaindta— by (l) Padmanabhadatta 

(20) Kalthga*- •( — AmarakoSaJIka) by (L) Ujjvaladatta (2) RSyamu- 

ku{a 

(21) Kalpadrunchnamala of Kdava— by (1) Diaakan on Raghuuarhio 

(2) Bhat|oji (3) MallmSiha on Kirata and RaghuvatiiSa (4) 
RSyaraukuia (5) Hemadri on Raghwarhio 

(22) Kalpadrumo— by (1) Capddvare Thakkuia 

(23) Kalya— by (l) Ksliaswaral on Amara (2) Bhanuji (3) MahcS 

vara (4) Rayamukuja (5) Heinacandra 

(24) Kamadhenu— by (1) Can^edvara Thakkura 

(25) Kokkafa ( Ain ar a Ico 3 a tlkS ) — by (1) R5yarauku{a 

(26) ICoSasdra-by ( 1 ) ^ivarSma on Vasavadaltll 

(27) Kaimudi (AmaiakoSairka)— by (1) Nayaninaudaiarman (2) 

Bharatasena on Bhafpkdvya (3) BhSnujl (4) RByamakufn 

(28) Khyahcaitdnka—by (1) Ramanatha m Tnkantfauweka 

(29) Gangidkorakoia—by (1) Cadasimha (2) Medinlkata 

(30) Gadasimha’s AnekarthadhvanunaTljarl—. by (1) Usmaviveka (2) 

Raghnnatjdana (3) RamBfiatha 

(31) CandrakoSa—by (1) BhaJfoji 

(32) Candranatidana— by (1) KslraswBmm 

(33) ftitayUpo (Amarako5a{!lcB)— by (1) Rayamukufa 

(34) Tnhandainan{lana ot BhSskarami^ra Somayfijin— by (1) AcBiarka 

(2) Catii ravai gacmtSmapi (3) Danamayflkha (4) Nirnaya- 
smdhu (5) MadanapBrijata 



<36) Trmkram- by(l)Dmakara on RaghuvMa (2) HcmBdri on 
KaghtcuathSa 
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(37) Dtirgar-by (1) KjiraswSmin (2) Gaparatnamahodadlu (3) 

Devarija 

(38) Damodara—by (1) R5yamuku{a 

(39) DhanapSla's^5*yfl/flccA?«Sw0»f3fa— by (1) Bhanuji (2) Heraacan- 

dra 

(40) Dkam>antmmghant »— by (1) K$lrasw5min (2) BhSvaprakBia 

(3) Sfflftyarthaiigara 

(41) D/jarcMiAoio— by (1) Ujjvaladalta (2) Gadasimha (3) Medmlkara 

(4) RSyamukuja 

(42) NdHarihasathgraha of A;ayap3Ia— by (1) Ujjvaladatta (2) 

Ga ij a ratnamahod ad h i (3) Medtnlkar (4) Rfiyamukuta (5) 
Sivadasa 

(43) Nanartharalnamala of Irugapa — by (1) BbatfojI (2) Bh&nujl 

(3) Vehkata 

(44) Nainarug AanfM of Midliava— by (1) Devaiaja 

(45) Namanidhana of SarvajnanJrgyapa—by (l ) Bhatiuj} (2) Raya- 

imtkuja 

(46) NamaprapdRca -~ by (1) RSyaimikufa 

(47) Wa/HOHic/o of DhanaHjaya — by (1) AsBlatiprakSSa (2)l;Bha{toji 

(3) Rayamukufa 

(48) jV5»tfli»a/5— by (1) Kslraswamtn (2) Medmlkara (3) V&tnana 

(4) Hemacandra 

(49) N\gma khya boia—by (1) REyamukuta 

(50) Parifataf — by (1) CandeSvara Thakkura 

(51) Prakftia — by (1) Ca^e^vara Thakknra 

(52) Balaiarman — by (L) RSyamukufa 

i(53) BrhadamarakoSa—hy (1) BhJtiujI (2) Rayamukiifa 

(54) Bhatfamalla's KriyUnighanfu — by (l) Mallrafttha 

(55) Bhagurv — by (1) Kedava (2) KjiraswSmm (3) MaltmEtha (4) 

Mahlpa (5) MabeSwara (6) MBdhavlyadhEtuvfttt (7) 
Medttukara (8) RByamukiiJa (9) Halayudba (10) H«ma- 
candra 

(56) Bhitriprayoga of Padman&bhadatta— by (1) N6r2yanaSarman 

(2) Bhattoji (3) RamanStha 

(57) Bhojadcva’s Namamhha—by (l) KflraswStnm (2) Mahlpa (3) 

Siyaija 

<(S8) Madmapalavinodanighantu—by (1) Ntghappii&ja (2) Bhava- 
prakaSa (3) Smftyarthasagara 

(59) MahEksapaijaka’s AMkcirthakoia ~ by (l) Chparatnaimholadhi 
*(60) Mahlpa’s Anekdrthahlaka—by (l) &tvarama on yBs&adatla 
-{61 ) MSdhava's Ratnamala—by (1) REyamukafa 
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(.62) Madhavakoia—by (1) Medinlkara 

{63) Malalhnala— by (1) Mallmallia (2) Raman and a on Kaiikhan{la 
(6+) Mum (Katy&yana' 1 )— by (1) Kalraswmmn on Amorti 

(65) Meghapradipa — by (1) ViSvapiakdin 

(66) Mtdutihara—by (1) AsSlalikoia (2) Bluinprayoga (5) Sivako^a, 

(67) Ratnakoia— by (1) Gadasunha (2) Bhanuji (3) Mnllmatlia (4) 

HAyamukiiJa (5) WarSma on VVswadotid 

(68) Ratnaprakaia — by (1) MallinStha on Siiupalavadha 

(69) Ratnamfila— by (1) Bhanuji (2) u Medmlkara 

(70) RnWioso^alo— by (1) K^iraswamm on Amaru (2) Bhattoji (3) 

Bharatasena on Bhafpkavya (4) Bli5nujl (5) Madhavlyn- 
dhatuvitti (6) Meilmlkara (7) RJyamuluUa (8) SivarSma 
on Vasavadatta 

(71) Rwirahaiar-by (1) G&dasimha (2) BhSnujI (3) MallmStha (4) 

Mcdmiltaia (5) RSyainukuJa (6) &ivar5ma 

(72) RUparatnakarn — by (1) Sundai again in DhdturatnTikai a (2) 

Bhanuji (3) RSyamukuta 

(73) Vararunkoia (Katya >) by (l) Medmlkata (2) Malayiidhn 

(74) Vacaspati—by (1) KeSava (2) Bha^ojI (5) Bhanuji (4) MakeS- 

vara (5) bundaragaiu in Dhaturatnakara (6) flcmacandra 

(75) VikramddtlyahoSa— by (1) Bhanuji (2) Medinlkara (3) Sun- 

dar again m Dhaturatnakara (4) Hai avail 

(76) Vitvaprakaia — by (1) Medinlkara 

(77) Vttooriipo— by (1) Bhatfojl (2) MaheSvaia (3) Medinlkara 

(78) Viivaiatiibhumw’s Ekakyiranamamlika—m glosses on Abltt- 

dhanacmtSmani 


(79) Vopahtasuhha — by (1) Abhidhanaratuainala (2) Ujjvaladatta 

(3) Bhanuji (4) Malieivara (5) Medinlkara (6) RSyamukuta 
(7) Sivadatta (8) bundaragani in DhaturatnSIraia (9) 
HalSyudha 

(80) Vyakhyamria (AmarakoSaflkS) by (1) Rayamukufa 

(81) Vyadt — by (1) Keiava (2) Ujjvaladatta (3) Bhanuji (4) 

MaheSvara (5) Medinlkara (6) SivarJma on Vasavadatta 
(7) Sundaragagi m Dhaturatnakara (8) RSyamulcdfa (9) 
HSrlvall (10) Hemacandra 

(82) Xabdatarafigml — by (1) Ujjvaladatta 

(83) Sabdabhcda — by Jayamafigala on Bhaftkdvya 
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(84) SabdaiabdarthamaDjU^a— mentioned by Vefika{a 

(85) ia&darwfl&a—by (1) Ujjvaladntia (2) Bhanuji (3) Mallmatha 

(4) Mediiilkara (5) R3yainuku(a (6) feabdamSla (7) siva- 
IvO^a (8) Sundaiagaiji (9) Har avail 

(86) iaftafruydiia— by (1) Ganaratnamahodadhi (2) Jayamafigala (3) 

on Bhaffikuvya (3) BhaffojI (4) Bhai atasena (5) Mallmatha 
(6) Madliavlyavrtti (7) Vopadeva (8) Sakajayann (old) (9) 
llemacandn 

(87) ioivola— by (l) Ujjvaiadalta (2) Kslrasv/Smm (31 Gagaratna- 

nnliodadhi (4) Mallmatha (5) Medmlkara (6) Yararuci 

(88) &e$a— by (l) Kslnsw.lmui on Amaia 

(89) by (1) Sundaragani m DhZluratnftkara 

(90) SBu/o — by (1) N3i ayaua on Amara (2) Ramanatha on Ajuara 

(91) Sat asvalakoia—by (1) Blunujl (2) Rayaimtkuja 

(92) SaituZravarla— by (1) BbJimjl (2) Medmlkara (3) Rayaiuulaita 

(4) IlSiavall 

(93) JJalayudlio—hy (11 Katnvemn on Sakuntala (2) Jayamafigala on 

Bhatfikavya (3) Naralnu m CutfdmaM (4) Nihayaga on 
Uttarardmacanta (5) Padmanabhadatta on Muvantivarlsloiro 
(6) Bhaialascnaon Bhatfikavya (7) BhSmijl on Amara (8) 
Rahganatha on V \kramorvaitya (9 ) RSyamukitfa on Atnara 
(10) feivadatta in Swabia (11) referred to by Medmlkara. 



HO) Legal Interpretation ot the Pancatantha 

The Story of the Cat as Judge between thf 
Partridge and the Hare 

by 

L' Sternbach, ll d (New Yore:) 

1, When we read a literary work we read it either from the point 
of view of its contents, or because of its literary form, or foi thoughts 
contained in it Very seldom, however, do we read it from the point 
of view of law Yet very often imperceptibly law enters into our 
actions, into every step of our daily life If we do shopping, if we go 
to a blacksmith, if we go to a jeweller to order a ring, or stepmto 
a tram, bus or a taxi, m each of these cases we conclude one or more 
legal contracts which, from the legal point of view, very often, are 
complicated The same is the case when reading literary works While 
reading the Micchakajika, for instance, we had probably nevci noticed 
that in this beautiful drama we find description of a juridical act, 
namely, a contract of deposit In this case the act was concluded bet- 
ween Carudatta and VasantaaenS and the whole drama is based on 
legal rules resulting from the conclusion of this contract of deposit 
They relate to the responsibility of the depositor, the influence of vis 
major on the obligation of returning the thing deposited, etc These 
juridical problems are the thread running through the whole of this 
drama However, no mention of this fact appears in any of the critical 
editions of the Mjrcchakapka 

2 In reading the Arabian Nights, the first time one reads it from 
the point of view of its contents, the second time from the point of view 
of its customs, as well as contents which weie current there Then il may 
be seen that some legal problems are raised in these tales On reading 
the Arabian Nights for the third time, fourth and tenth time, the 
conclusion is reached that this work reflects the daily life of the people, 
the life which really existed and not that which was contained in the 
books, on the basis of which legal contracts were concluded and legal 
actions were performed The legal contracts contained therein are 
clearer and more alive, and are a better illustiation of the application 
of legal rules than the dull legal rules contained in the law-books 

3 When reading the Indian tales and, in pai ticular, the PaScatan- 
tra, perhaps for the twentieth time, I came to the same conclusion 

Many scholars have written about the Pancatantra and I shall not 
be able to add to their works However, I should like to point out 
that the tales contained in the Pancatantra, though fables, depict 
faithfully the daily life m India and the juridical problems resulting 
from it / 
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4 What is the aim of interpretation of tales from the point of 
view of the Smftis ? It is to — 

(a) point up various juridical problems raised in the Paffcatan* 

tra, 

(b) show how the respective problems are solved ip the Sfiiftis 

and in the PaScatantra, 

(c) demonstrate whether these problems which appear in the 

Pancatantra weie solved in conformity with the Smftis, 

(d) demonstrate how far the legal rules contained in the 

Pancatantra reflect the legal mles contained in the 

Smrtis 

On die basis of these considerations, the manner in which the legal 
rules contained in the Smrtis were applied w daily life may be demons* 
trated It is certain that the author, 01 authors of the Pancatantra 
were not junsts and were unaware of the legal rules in force If 
certain juridical pioblems mentioned m the story weie solved in 
accordance with the rules of the bniftis, it shows that these rules were 
widely known, so thaL even laymen quoted them In particular, Manu 
was one of the authorities on which the Pancatantra is based, as stated 
in the introduction to P * 

Moreover, if we interpret the Pancatantra from Lhe point of view 
of law, we fiequently amve at very interesting conclusions We know 
that various versions of the PaScatantra exist in. which some of the 
tales, especially those which have something ip common with law, are 
•differently narrated Some of them ate in conformity with the rules 
contained in the Smftis and others are not In paiticulai, latei texts, 
the longer version (faxtiu ornattor)*, attempt to conform the text in 
the Pajfcatantra with the legal rules, in order to eliminate seeming 
inconsistencies On the other hand, if some of the Pahcatantra texts 
quote certain rules of the Smftis, we may note the wording in which 
they were known in daily life at the time when the PaScatantra was 
wiitten, attd what other legal rules, not contained ui the Smftis, were 
jn use ' 

5 Following are the translations of the two versions, the shorter 
and the longer, of the story of the cat as judge between the partridge 
and the hare (P 3, 4) The short version states* -i 

, Once long ago I was dwelling in a certaia tree In a hole Under 
the tree dwelt a bird called a partridge 

Now as a result of our dwelling together a friendship sprang up 
between us, and every day at early evening (after we had eaten ana 
taken our recreation outside) we would spend the time m pleasant 
conversation with questions on both sides Then one time the partridge 
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faded to an jve (even at even-tide), at the time when we were wont to 
converse For this reason I was much perturbed at heart, and .1 
wondci ed "Can he have been killed 01 caught,” 01 has he taken a liking 
to another dwelling-place (that he does not come ) 7 "While I was 
pondeimg on this many days passed ” (Atid) after this a haie named 
Longeais came and settled in the hole in which he lnd lived And 
when I saw him I reflected "That friend of mine is not, what concern 
have I with the dwelling?" When he had remained there some time, 
the partridge caine back (to the same place) When he found the 
hare in his hole, he said "(See heie), this is my place, so depait (fiom 
it quickly) " He said (to him) "Fool, (do you not know that) a 
dwelling (and food) are to be enjoyed by whoevei is at hand The 
partridge said "There aie witnesses available here, let us ask them, 
since that is what the case demands And it is said in the lawbooks — 

Concernmg tanks, pools, and ponds, concerning a house and a 
dwelling, the testimony of neighbours 19 decisive , thus Manu has 
declared ” 

"So be it," agreed the other, and they set out to have the questioo 
decided at law I also followed close behind them, being ourious (to see 
what the outcome would be) When they had noL gone very far ( from 
there) the partridge said (to the hare) "(But) who will hear our 
law-suit 7 ” The hare said "(Why, here is) this aged cat named 
Curd-Ears, who lives on the bank of the river, devoted to penance, and 
who shows compassion to all living creatures he knows the law he 
■will make a lawful decision for us” (And hearing this) the parti idgc 
said "Away with that mean creature! (And it ib said ) 

(Do not trust who covers himself with the mask of a devotee 
Many devotees are seen at the holy pilgrimage-places 
- who lack not throats and teeth I”) 

And hearing this (the cat) Curd-Ears, (who had assumed a false 
aspect in order to make his living by easy means,) that he might win 
their confidence, stood up on two legs and gazed (steadfastly) towards 
the sun, and with out-stretched arms, closing one eye (only), engaged 
in prayer (And) as he prayed their hearts tiusted 111 him, and they 
crept up towaids him and made known their dispute about the dwel- 
ling (saying) "0 holy devotee, teacher of the law, we two have a 
dispute, so decide it foi us according to the law-codes (" And he 
said "I am old and my senses are dulled, so that I cannot hen very 
well from a distance Come quite close and speak loud ” Then they 
came nearer and told their story Then he, (Cuid-Eais), winning 
their confidence so as to make them come closer, recited texts fiom the 
lawbooks 

"When righteousness is destroyed, it destroys in turn , when 
righteousness is pieserved, it preserves Theiefoie we 
must r\ot destroy righteousness, lest it, being destroyed, 
- - destroy ,us , 
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Righteousness is our only friend that follows us even in death' 
foi alt else goes to destiuition togethci with the body 

In blind dai hness aie we sunk who offer sacrifices with beasts A 
highei leligious duty than harmlessness has never been nor shall be 

Whosoever iegards other men’s wives like a mothei, other men's 
possessions like clods of earth, and all creatures hhe himself he has 
true vision " 

(So) by his hypoemy he won their confidence to such an extent 
that they came up to him quite dose, and then with one stioke they 
were (both) caught aiul lulled (by that mean creature) 

6 In the longei vei sion the same stoiy reads as follows s 

At one tune I wa» myself living in a certain tree And beneath 
the same tree dwelt another bird, a parti idge So by virtue of oui 
near neighbourhood thci e sprang up between us a nun friendship 
Every day, after taking our meals and airings, wc spent the evening 
hours m a lound of amusements, such as repealing witty sayings, 
telling tales fiom the old story-books, solving puzzles and conundrums, 
or exchanging presents 

One day the parlridgc went foraging with other birds to a spot 
when, the iue was ripe and abundant, and he did not return at night- 
fall Ofcouuc, I missed him greatly and I thought “Alas, Why- 
does not my friend the partridge come home tonight? I am much 
afraid he is caught in same trap, or has even been killed ” And many 
days passed while I gueved in this way 

Now one evening a hare, named Speedy made hunself at home m 
the paitridge's old nest m the hole Nor did Isay him nay, for I 
despaired of seeing the partridge again 

However, one fine day the partridge, who had grown e*liemely 
plump from eating rice, i emembered his old home and returned This, 
indeed, is not to be wondered at 

No mortal has such joy, although 

In heaven’s fields he roams. 

As m his city, m his land, 

And in his humble home 

Now when he saw the hare in the hole, he said reproachfully 
"Come now, hare, you have done a shabby thing in occupying my 
apartment Please be gone, and lose.no time about it ’’ 
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* You fool!’' said llie haic, '‘Don’t you know that a duelling is 
5 curs only while jou occupy it'" 1 1 Yeiy well, llien," said the pailiidge, 
“sii] i c‘c \\c a^k the lieighbcvn ” Tor, to gi\e you a legal quotation 

For o wnerslup of cisterns, tanks, 

Wells, gloves, and houses, too, 

Ihe neighbouis’ testimony goes— 

Sucli is the legal view, 

Ami again 

When house or field or well oi giove 
Oi land is in dispute, 

A neighbours testimony is 
Decisive of the suit " 

Then the hare said "You fool I Aie yob ignorant of the consecra- 
ted tradition which says — 

"Suppose beside your neighbour you 

For ten long years abide, 

What weight have learned arguments? 

Eye-witnesses decide 

Fool I Fool! Did you never heai the dictum of the sage Natada? 

The title to possession is 

A ten years habitation 

With men Cut with the birds and beasts 

Meiepicscnt occupation" 

"Hence, even supposing this apartment to be yours, still it was 
not occupied when I moved in, and now it is mine" 

“Well, well l M leplied the partridge, "if you appeal to conseciated 
tradition, coinc with me, and we will consult the specialists. It shall 
be yours oi mine according to their decision ” "Very well," said the 
otliei,and together they starred off to have their suit decided I, too, 
was at their heels, out or curiousity "I will just see what comes of all 
tins ” I said to myself 
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Now they had not travelled far when the hare asked the partridge 
"My good fellow, who is to pass judgment onoui disagiecment ? " 
And the parLudge answeied "On a sand-bank by the saued Ganges, 
where there is sweet music from the dancing waves that intercross and 
break when the water is swept by nimble breezes, there dwells a tomcat 
whose name is Curd-Eai He abides unshaken in his vow of penance 
and self denial, and character has begotten compassion 1 ' 

But when the haie spied the cat, his soul slaggeied with tenor, 
and he said "No, no I He is a seedy rascal You must have heard the 
proverb 


Oh, never trust a logue for all 
Hi* pharisaic puzzling 
At holy shrines some saints are found 
Quite capable of guzzling " 

Upon healing this, Cuid-Ear, whose manner of life had been 
assumed foi the purpose of making an easy livelihood, desned to win 
thur confidence He, theicfore, gazed straight at the sun, stood on Itis 
hindlegs, lifted his fore-paws, blinked his eyes, and in ordei to deceive 
them by sentiments, delivered the following moral discourse “Alas ! 
Alas I All is vanity This fragile life passes in a moment Union 
with the beloved is an empty dieam Family endearments are a 
conjurei’s trick But foi the moral law, there would be no e9cnpe Oh, 
listen to Scripture • 

Each Uansitory day, 0 man, 

To moral living g^vc , 

Else, like the blacksmith’s bellows, you 

Suck au , but do not live 

And furthermore 

Non-moral learning is a curse, 

A dog’s tail, nothing less, 

That does not save from flies and fleas, 

Nor cover nakedness 
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And yet again 

A rotten ear among the wheal, 

Among tlie buds a bat, 

la he who spurns the moral law , 

The merest living gnat 

The flowers and fruit are bettei than the tice, 

Better than curds is butter said to be , 

Bettei than oil-cake, oil that trickles free, 

Belter than mortal man, morality 
The praise of constant steadfastness 
Some wise professors sing, 

But moral earnestness is swift, 

Though many fetters cling 
Foiget your piosings manifold, 

The moral law is briefly told 
To help your neighboui-this is good 
To injure him is devilhood” 

Having listened to this moial discourse, the rabbit said “Frieud 

n , here on the liver-bank is the saint who expounds the moral 
t us ask him " 

But the partridge said “After all he 13 a natural enemy Let us 
ask him from a distance So togethei they began to question him "O 
holy moialist, a dispute has arisen between us Pray gue judgment m 
accoi dance with the moral law And wluchevei of us is found to speak 
falsely, him you may eat ” 

“Dear friends 0 , said the cat, ‘Timplore you not to speak thus My 
soul abhors every net of cruelty, that stieet-sign pointing to hell Suic- 
ly, you know the Scripture 

The holy fust commandment runs 
Not liaish, but kindly be 
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And there fur e lavish mercy on 
Mosquito, louse, and flea 
Why speak of hurting iunocence ? 

For lie, with purpose fell 
Who injures even noxious beaste. 

Is plunged in ghastly hell 

"Nay, even those who slay living ueatuces in the act of sacrifice 
aie befuddled, and their heimenetmc theology 13 at fault And if you 
object to me the passage, “One should sacrifice with goals” in that 
passage the woid “goats” signifies gram that has aged seven years 
'Go, oats’ — such is the true excgensis And then, consider the passage 

If he who cuts down trees or cattle, 

Or make a bloody slime ui battle, 

Should thereby win to heaven-well, 

Who (let me ask you) goes to hell > 

'No, no I shall eat nobody However, I am somewhat old and 
do not readily distinguish your voices from a distance So how am I to 
determine wmnci ami loser > In view of this, pray diaw near and make 
me acquainted with the case Then I can pronounce a judgment that 
discriminates the essence of the matter, and thus causes no impediment 
in my inarch to the other woilcl You know the stanza 

If any man, from pi ide or greed, 

Timidity or wi alh, 

Judge falsely, he has set his foot 
On hell’s down -sloping path 

And again 

Who wrongs a sheep, slays kinsmen, five , 

Who wrongs a cow, slays ten , 

A thousand die for maidens wronged , 

A thousand die for men 

“Therefoi e confide in me and speak cleaily at the edge of my ear » 

Why spin it out? That seedy rogue won their tmst so fully that 
both diew near him Then, of course, he seized them simultaneously 
one with his paw, the other with the saw of his teeth And when they 
were dead, he ate them both, 
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7 From the legal point o£ view, there are also some differences 
between these two versions which, may be, will allow us to come to a 
conclusion which of these versions is the better one 

What are the juridical problems solved, or better to say, touched in 
this story’ There are three main problems the first is that the dwell- 
ing may be enjoyed by whomever is at hand, the second is that in the 
case of a dispute regarding dwellings the testimony of neighbours is 
decisive , the third is that the king had to decide m the case of a dispute 
between his subjects 

8 Let us confine to the problem of the enjoyment of the dwelling 
by whomever is at hand Tina problem is not solved in the Sraytis 
clearly , it may be only solved on the basis of general legal rules 

It is evident from both versions of the story of the cat as judge 
between the partridge and the hare that the partridge possessed the hole 
or rather possessed its use, that is the legal right to use it The hole 
before being taken possession of by the partridge, did not belong to any- 
body Thus, it was a res nullius But from the moment the partridge 
took possession of this hole and has shown his will to use it (had th e 
Mimas w leads) -this will to use it formed the title for the acquisition of 
the hole In legal nomenclature tins act gave him the Mains acqmren- 
di of the hole, since no special act was necessaiy to acquit e an object 
Which did not belong to anybody, was res nulhtis The partridge had 
thuB the right to the hole, even if he left it for a moment, he had the 
legal right to return to it and the hare could not take possession of the 
hole which belonged to somebody else, since the partridge wanted to 
return to it« The partridge did not abandon the hole, If he had 
done so, the hole would become an abandoned object (reulereltcta) and 
would become again a res nuliiiis and thus could be legally taken by 
anybody and certainly also by the hare This act of occupation, called 
m juridical language occQpaho would then be the Mitltts acqmrendt for 
the person who has occupied the hole, the will to keep it for himself 
But the partridge, in the story of the cat a9 judge between the partridge 
and hare, wanted to keep the hole, the hole was still lus and the hate 
could not legally occupy it Therefore, from the legal point of view 
the cat as judge coulu only pass the judgment in favour of the 
partridge 

9 In the longer version of the cat as judge between the part- 
ridge and the hare, the substance of the story is the same In that 
version the partridge, or sparrow KapiSjola went to another place, it 
is stated clearly, in that version that he went to another place in order 
to gam his livelihood , he was expected to return 

A new problem arises w the longer version It is stated there that 
hare was not warned that the hole was occupied by somebody else , 
therefore, the hare occupied the hole m good faith, in bona fide 
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10 The ancient Indian law knows the distinction between possissto 
and detentto (that is physical possession of an object by a person with- 
out Ins will to keep it tor lumsclt } 7 and the legal consequences of such 
a distinction la particular the biu^tis state that objects whidi were 
given ouiy into detention could not be acquired by tuucapio 6 that is 
acquisition of the title oi right to propei ty by umnterruped and undis- 
puted possession of it is for a certain teim prescribed bylaw The 
binrtis distinguish also between acquisition of some objects by usucopia 9 
and praescnpiiow, that is loss of a right by neglecting to use it during 
the time limited by law They also state that it might happen that the 
owner ha9 no right to claim the return of hia propei ty, even though the 
possessor of this object did not acquire it (by i«uca^o)“ In order 
to acquire a certain object by nsucopto the Smjtis prescribe an uninterr- 
upted 13 possession in good faith, »« bona fide 1 * without anj hindrance 
lasting foi many years 13 Bad faith, mala fides excludes the possibility 
of acquisition of an object by tisiicapto Usucafuo creates the /hwhii 
acyutrondi of ownership winch excludes the possibility of proving owner- 
ship of an object by the previous owner by meaii9 of witnesses, docum- 
ents, etc 1 * The period necessary for usncapio depends on the object to be 
acquired by nsucopto , it extends to ten yeais Dr moie l? In different 
Srn^lis ownership could be acqimed after the lapse of different paiods 
of time» anti 01 igmally moie, object could not be acquit cd bj that way 
After some tune, however, with the development of legal rules, they 
could be acquired in varying periods of time 19 

The bnirtis also slate clearly that, in spite of possession of some 
objects dmmga pcuod nccessiuy for usucapto they cannot be acquired 
in tins way This pioblem is solved m Ma , Y , Vas , N , K , Bth , 
Suki , G P 3 o, N Quot 31 Some of these objects cannot be acquired by 
usucapto because of the nature of the contract (lack of good faith, bona 
jMM),oroflhe object to be acquired by usttcapio (real exceptions) 
others because of the person who is the owner (personal exceptions) 

To the first group (because of lack of bona fides) belong adht 22 ' 
nikqepa oi upamoht 23 , indht 2 * , and because of the nature of the object 
to be acquired by usucapto Wju«i» 25 , sima 26 , paiu 2} , female slaves and 
boats- 8 Personal exceptions aiemore numerous The aim of their 
introduction is either piotection of the said person, oi the praesumptto 
of lack of good faith, bona 4des To the first group belong the estates 

_ f f .... ..ll.. 




backward people (jatfa) 32 , women (stri) i3 , ascetics (irotnya)^ and 
heretics (y>5jomfa)* 3 , to the second group belong the estate of the 
sons-m-lawM or of kinsmen* 7 

As far as the tale of the cat as judge between the partridge and the 
hare is concerned, the moat interesting problem is that of usucapto, or 
rather Of object which cannot be acquired by usucapto Land ( bk&m ) 
could npt be acquired by usttcapio only according to G i e , probably, in 
the oldest Smrti, this seems to urdicatd that only In the oldest tune laud 
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could not beacquued by usucapio, although m more lecent times 
in bona fide of the land gave the Utuhis acgtnrendt aud con- 
sequently, ownerships 

11 In the longer vcisions of the tale of the cat as judge between 
the partridge and the hare, the hare occupied the hole ui good faith, 
in bona fide This is evident tront the texts m which it is stated that 
nobody has forbidden ( mvantah ) him to occupy the hole Therefoie, 
KapiHjala says to the hare "It is not right that you occupied my 
dwelling Vacate it as soon as possible" And the haic leplies It is 
not vour dwelling-place, it is mine ” "If you think so, Kapmjala 
replies "then let us as ask the neighbours" because 

"For ownership of cisterns, tanks, 
wells, groves and house, too, 
the neighbours’ testimony, goes— 
such is the legal view’W 
-or because 

"When house or field, or well, or giove, 
or land is in dispute, 
a neighbour’s testimony is 
decisive of the suit’, 40 

These texts are based on the Smjtis, in particular on Mn (VIII* 
147) According to this DharmaSSstra land is to be acquired by usu- 
4 afito after ten years Identical as in the longer versions of the tale of 
the cat as judge between the paitridge and the hare, it is stated there 
that in the case of a public (t e uninterrupted «) possession of land 
during a period of ten years the evidence of witnesses and documents is 
not admissible It is admitted eo ipso (Mn ) that its possessor acquires 
ownership of the land or houses « by ttsucapio 

The hare, m order to support his statement, quotes according to the 
longer versions the following sentence ascribed to Narada — 

"The title to possession 1 a 
a ten year’s habitation 
with men But with the birds and beasts 
meie present occupation” « 

As far as I could ascertain, this sentence of Narada cannot be 
-found in N , or other Smjtis and probably was invented ad hoc by the 
hare in order to prove his right to the hole It must be also no tea that 
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the period of time quoted in the tale would be too short to prove the 
acquisition of the property by usacapio and that no special rules were 
promulgated for animals 

It should be noted that, fiom the legal point of view, »s«co£io was 
inadmissible because of Jack of time necessary for usucapw, even if we 
admit that the hat e was m bona fide 

12 It should be noted that the tale of the cat as judge between the 
partridge and the hare is not the only one in the Pancatantra in which 
the problem of acquisition of a resnuihus (the hole), occupation of a 
hole, etc is raised This problem seems to be very popular in the 
various versions of the Pancatantra 

In the tale of the lion and the wary jackal, a hungry lion came to a 
great mountain and thought that some animal would come mto the cave 
during the night Then a jaclcal, the owner of the cave, came and began 
to sing 44 In this tale it 13 stated that he who quitted for some time 
the object thaL was taken into possession (the hole), having still the 
annum utendt, is always considered as owner of this object (svamm ) 
This fact proves, once moie that the hare, in longer versions of the tale 
of the cat as judge between the partridge and the hare, had the legal 
right to the hole 

On the other hand, in the tale of the frog’s revenge, when the frog* 
king, after having given his relatives to the black snake to be eaten by 
him, says that he should return home, the black saake replies that cer- 
tainly m the meanlime his hole has been occupied by a strauger 4s 

The fact of the occupation of the hole by strangers during the 
absence of its owner can also be observed in the frame-story to book IV, 
where the crocodile is informed that dunng his absence his house has 
been occupied by another crocodile^ Having returned the crocodile 
lolled the intruder and recovered his home” 

In the tale of the jackal and the war-drum, we also read about a 
hungry jackal who hearing a war-drum crept near it thinking that he 
would get food and having come to this conclusion he picked a spot, 
dug up a hole and crept m w 

In these tales it is not stated that somebody warned the intruders 
saying that the hole was in possession of somebody else That is clearly 
stated ui die longer versions of the tale of the cat as judge between the 
partridge and the hare 

13 From the various versions of the tale of the cat as judge bet- 
ween die partridge and the hare it is evident that all these versions are 
based upon legal rules which we can find in the Smjtis, that the juri- 
dical problems contained in this tale were presented by both the litigents 
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(thii lutt and iltc partridge) from the legal point of view and in con- 
lonnilj w i Ih Ik uilcs contained in the Smflis, that, although thehaie 
veiy wisely quoted juridical .ugumentB, hu. use ought to be dismissed, 
.mil ih.it the longei versions are clearet and better in so far as legal prob- 
lems aic coiueined ‘ 


Au ordmg to Lhe shot t version (P), the legal pioblem is not clcai ly 
disci ibid and U is difficult to imdeisland the haie’s aiguments It is 
not clear whether the hate abandoned the hole, on the other hand, the 
veiy interesting pioblem of the possible acquisition of the hole by 
usitcapw is lacking 


1 lie longer versions, in pm titular PK and PBK, contain the 
explanation that the parti idge did not abandon the hole, since lie went 
away onlj to lind food (and cv i/mo) still hid the annum utcndi tlie 
hole) 1 his v ci sion ilso raises a new pioblem, via whcthci lliehaie, 
who was in burnt }uU (nobody has forbidden him the use of the hole), 
could acquire it In Mfiiifl^w Thehaie based his claim upon tliuule 
that by immluiiiptul possession a human being .icquued the right to 
llic hole h usMtipio but that Uus tulc docs not apply to annuals It 
scans In he c lent th it this tulc was invented ail hoc ind is not based on 
the Snirtis A special Icgul utlc for animals could not be piomulgated 
how cut i the h ut tould plead in the comt that, being m bona fida, 
lie tool possession of a ninull\tt\, md in this way prove Ins tituhn 
acq ini i mh The judge, however, heat mg the case and basing his judge- 
ment on the deposition of witnesses-neighboiiis (M 8 262, and others) 
miglil tn pionfmmc Ins judgment m favour of the partridge, because 
the witnesses nciglibuuis could only state that the hole was a re? nullms 
oi ,i n \ diuhctii th it, in spite of bona fidcs of the liaie, it could not 
be tuquned by him In uiucapw, as the period of time tioeessaiy for 
Ktucir/'io had not elapsed so 

In cfinnutimi with the Icgil mtci pi elation of the talc of the cal 
judge between llu paihnlgc and the hare, it is possible to come to the 
conclusion that the longei vcuions ate clcai cr and more logical and, 
although the leM, as quoted in the Miorlci versions may be the ongmal 
one, the value of the talc and the logical solution of the pioblems raised 
theic, increases in the longei versions, tn paiticulai in the VisijuiSmman 
(PK , FUK ), tlius heconung mot e easy to rend and to undei stand to 
the Indian readers 


Foot-Notes 

1 Compare L Stintbach, Iudian Tales Intel preled fioin the 
Point of View of the Smj-lis PaBcatanlra 1 13 JAOS 68 2, 84-91 

2 Manave vacaspataye iultraya paraiaraya JiwwfSyo ctyakyayo 
ea vtduie natno 'siu nrpaiastrakarti bhyah (P IcathSmuIdiam I ) 
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3 This paper is based, in the first place, on F Edgerton's PaEca- 
tantra i econstructed (AOS 2) (P), Lite most cutical text o f the 
PaHcalantra The TantrSkhySyilca, ed by J Her tel (PHI) is also 
used, this veiston is ihe nearest to P Ochei texts utilised m this gtuJy 
were the Vistjuiorman ed by I G L KosegarUn under the title 
Pantdutantium sive qumquepartitum de monbus exponens (thefiist 
text of the Pahcatautn published in Eutope) (PIC) and the u meal 
edition by F Kutthorii and G Buckler (BBS l, 3, 4) ( PBIC), as well as 
J Hertel's recension of the Jama Monk PQrpabhadra (HOS 11) 
(PUP) 

PBK and PHP are the longer veistons 

4 Translated by F, Edgerton in P (A Ob 3) 

5 Translated by Arthur fV Ryder in “The Panchatautra”, flie 
University of Chicago Press 

6 As it may be enjoyed by whomever is at hand, t r Lakes a 
res mlltns into Possession P 34, 93 staled inurkha, (knit n a te 
vtdtiam.) upatthanabhogya aviso (bhuktii ca ) 

I Compare L Sternbach, Juudicat Studies in Ancient Indian 
Law, 11 Law of Deposits, par 4 Suppl to BhV 7 3-4 

8 Compare L Sternbach, Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian 
Law,/ Pledge, pat 40 BhV 69 

9 Mn 8 148, N 1 78, 80, G 12 37, Vi S 187, Byh 7 28,41, KSly 327 

10 Mn 8 147, Y 2 24, V5s 16 16-7, N 1 79, Brh 743, Sulcr 4 S, 
221-3 

II fiukr 4 5,223-4 

12 Bjh 7 28 

13 N 1 84-8, ^ukr 4 5,223 

14 Mn 8 147, Y 2 24, N 1 78, Bj-h 7 23,41, £ukt 4 5,22. 

15 M 1 90, B{h 728, Ktty 329, Vi 5 187, SmfC 3 166 

16 Bfh 7-41 Compare KIty 299 1 

17 According to Mn (8 147) every object is aeqau ed by usncapw 
after the lapse of ten years (compare G 12 37) Similarly N 1 79 
According to Y 2 24) land may be acquired after the lapse of twenty 
years of tune, and money after ten years According to Vas (16 16 7) 
a property inherited from the father, an object bought, etc may be 
acqu ued by usugapto after the lapse of ten years Acu>rdtng to &ukr 
(45,437-40) small properties maybe acquired by wu&pn after the 
lapse of ten years and land after twenty years According to Bfh 
(7 28,43) uninterrupted possession for thirty years or by three genera- 
tions created ownership Compare also Katy (299-301) and N (Quot 
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18 For instance according to Mn (8 147) land may be acquired 
after ten years and aceoiding to Y (2 24) after twenty years Compare 
Vyasa in ^filapagi (ad Y 2 24), G 16 39 and others 

19 According to G (1239) animals land, females are not lost by 
adverse possession Immemorial possession is mentioned in Brh 
(Sams (329) According to Bfh (Sams 327), Vi (5 187) land may be 

, acquired by tuucapto after possession by three generations 

20 A dh\h shna baladhanaih mktfpopmidhl stnyafp, 

rajasvaih irotnyasvaih ca no bhogena pranaiyatt (Mn 8 149 ) 
Adhishnopaniksepojatfabaladhanatrvtna, 
iaihopmdlmajastnirotttyanotii dhanmrapt (Y 225) 

Adlnk bahdhmmi Hikjepopomdhi slnyafy, 

rUjasvaih iroh ly adravyaib no bhogena pranaiyatt (N 1 81 ) 

Adlnl} shna baladhanath nt^epopamdhistalhd, 

rtyasvmh iroinyasvmh ca no bhogena pranaiyatt &ukr 4 5,225) 

AthdpyudhdharanU, 

pattrkatii krtimadhtyamoHvadheyaih prattgraham, 
yajnadupagamo vemstatha dhUmaitkhatfamtb (Vas 16 16) 

Tatra bhuk timbhukladalavarym (Vas 16,17) 
Anyathapyudaharantt, 

adhhstma baladhano nttyepo pantdkutnyofy r ajasvaih irolnya- 
dravyaiii no sambhogena hiyate (Vas 16 19) 

/jlofayaiiroinyai pajantfS vd rajHdmmtmdhm paravdstwjti 
bmsanto no bhogena hareyuh, upamdlmadhnh ntdhnh 
mkvpmh slrtyoth shndnath rdjairotnyadravydm ca (K 
191 1-3) 

Asvdnmd tu yadbhHktaih gthakfetrUpanadikam, 
suhxdbandkusabulyasya no tadbhogena hlyale (Bfh 7 44) 
Vaivdltya irotnyatrbhtiktath rafiamalymtathawo ca, 
sudlrghmdpi kalena teffii stdhyob tanno tu, (Bfh 7 46) 
Afatfdpoganfadhanodt doiwarfabhvktoih parmfy sonmdfm 
bhoktitfy, no irotnyapravrajttarafanyapurusath, paiubhu* 
mtstrhiamanahbhogal} (G 12 37-9) 

21 N. (Quotl 7 12) 
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22, Mn, Y, Vas, N\ K, iukr, N Quot Compare! Sternbaeh, Juri- 
dical Studies m Ancient Indian Law , 7 Pledge, par 39—50, Bhv 69 

23* Mn, Y, Vas, N, K, &ukr, N Quot 

24 N 

25 G 

26 Mn, Y, Vas, tf, K, Sokr 

27 G Compare N Quot 7 12 

28 N Quot 7 12, Compare foi females G 

29 Mn, Y, N, K, Bfh, Suki 

30 Bjh 

31 Mn, Y, N, Vas K, Sukr 

32 Y 

33 Mn, Y, N, V&s, IC, Sukr 

34 Mn, Y, N, Vas, Bfh, &ukr 

35 IC 

36 Brh 

37 K 

38 Mn, Y, N, V5s, K and iulcr enumerate ji»» 3 as objects which 
cannot be acquired by usucapio Medh (ad Mn 8 149 ) adds the follow- 
ing commentary on sml Stma maryada gramadhUm b ahtuedharatt- 
yaddhi tdtropek$a smfibhavaU, grbadhtaih tu prakarapctrikhadtrUpa 
dm rihastapanmanarupa dvayoip satfiarml ya 'nyaUre katha/hndvpo* 
jlryani&n 3 svalpatvddbkogaica kaicttkoyaiitath halamupek$yetapi, 
tatrdpi danaduvatvapaganiahetwh saihbhSi/aydtafp.^tastatputra^ paxtra 
vd gVfacilmlldmu praifttpitasmatvQdacchindmyeva Since s1m3 are 
only boundaries or objects which are m the boundary-line. 

39 VdpUHpala^Sgdndfh grhasyopavanasya ca, 


sammtapiratyayat suddhmtyevatti mnnrabravit (PIC 391, PHP 


The iloka as quoted in P jK and PHP is almost identical with 
that of P 3 47 which is identified with the Stnrtis (Mn 8262 K5ty 
734) 


In PK and PHP the 3ame maxim is repeated in other words in the 
subsequent Sloka It is stated there 


Gtfuikjetravtvfidequ k%popavanabh%mjn, 

smutpanne vtvUe t» iBwwitat pw$yayo biwet (PK 392, 
PHP 3 84) 

I did not imd these ilokos in the identical wording in any of the 
Smrtis 
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40 VapikTipatadagatiath devaloyakitjanmanm, 

Ht sdrgaparat&fy svamyatnapi kartuth wo iakyate (PBK 3 93) 

41 Compare Byh 7 28 

42 Some of the text? use instead of kjet/a (land) the word g?ha 
(house ) 

43 Manufmamayaih nyayo munibhil} pankirtitah, 

Urakath ea vtha>nganaih yavacchiiusamaiyayab ( PBK 3 95) 

PK (3 lOb-6) and identically PIIP (394*5) and PBK (3104*) 

state 

4knhs3 purvaka dhaniio yasmat sadbh\rud'hh\ tah, 
vUkamlliimadaihiadtfhstasinat tamp i rak$ayct 
Huhsakanyapi b hut am ya huhsati sa ntrghrnah, 
sa yaf» narakath ghoratii kiiii punaryal} iubham ca 

44 Alha gukasvami dadhtmukha nama irgalo dvan ph&lkartnm 
Tirebhc (PHP 218 11 2) 

45 AfadTyabtlorturgam anyai ruddhath bhaviqyaty PHP 234 3) 

46 Fad nho Ivadiyagflifni any aflamia mahUmakarem sadxnyhitam 
PHP 250 20-1 ) Compare PBK 4 29 12 

47, 4 256 

48 Bvam avadharya kasmuhictf pradeie viddryontaJi pravitfok 
(PHP) 1320-1) 

49, Manu^aHddt syadbhuktirvat daisavaryikl, 

vihanganath ftrakatlt yavadeva samakaya}} PK 3 94, PHP 
-386, PBK 3 95). 

50 The rule contained m G that bhurn cannot be usueapto should 
not be applied in this case because bhfUnt is mentioned only m G and 
according to all other more Tccent Smjus, including Mn, might be 
acquired by usucapto 



( 11 ) Patanjat is’ Attitude Towards KXtyXyana 

h 

Sri M G Gayuhaw, if a — Nasik 


qrfaflr’s wgrwi is a matchless gi ammatical woilc in the field oi 
liteinturc of the whole woild By its pel fetlion, atcuiacy, am 
encyclopaedic nature it stands unique among the aphoi is tic literature 
It fulfils all the conditions which an aphoristic work requites 1 * Though 
qrftrfa discussed Ins subject entirely some 1 ules weie left to be taught 
moreove 1 the gummatical foi ms ament in trrfhrfa' 3 time ‘•hanged al 
the peuod of fprwnm who flounshed at least after a couple of centimes 
These facts gave scope to the lattei to compose which were 

intended to correct, to modify oi supplement the aphoi is in si 
arcraw 1S » commentary on grfafa’s VEmtTti together with «rwm’ a 
spate’s In his cominentaiy he cai ritb out his two-fold work — (1 ) To 
defend and i efute q-rfhrfa as well ns cmrmr (2) To give lus own 
additions called ^ 

It is really inteiestmg and useful to the students of giammai to 
see what qRflfa’ 3 attitude was towards <rrfhrfk and Yet, here, 

I have limited my subject and I am going to investigate his mode of 
dealing with ^RqrqR 1 alone Flu thei, the detailed study of the whole of 
the will be too big awoik foi the small compass of this aittcle 

There foi e, 1 have resti uted the field to the first four wrfljsRS only The 
first wiffc? discusses gencial topics such a3 the aim9 of learning 
giammai, its definition etc The second wrfyp deals with the 
and tlie third and the fouith comment on the first ten 
aphoi isms of the ircflirpft 

To begin with, let us examine critically all the etrffos lefuted by 
the commentator 

(1) The RrRNsiT first raises a pioblem. whether a man gets merit 

only by the knowledge of correct words or only by their correct use 

ana comes to the conclusion that the knowledge of correct words ami 
their correct application both together bring piospenty 1 The commen- 
tator does not disprove this view, but suggests that one achieves merit 
only by the knowfedge of correct words lie further remarks that the 
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employment of correct words is necessary W sacrifiual rites only One 
who uses correct woids in sacrifices attains merit even though he uses 
incoirect woids in everyday affairs To support his view he cites the 
example of sages q*fur and aqfqj by name They, instead of speaking 
used t0 say in the common language, but 

during sacrifices they used correct words and they acquired merit-* 

As a mattei of fact the knowledge of correct words is the means 
and not the end itself, so the application of cariect words is more 
important than the knowledge itself Therefore the argument of the 
commentator is not acceptable Moreover this view of the coinmentatoi 
contradicts his own statement At one place he remarks that though a 
correct word and an incorrect word denote the object equally, the 
science of grammar makes the rule that only correc* woids should be 
-employed, as the use of correct words gives rise to prosperity® 

(2) The sqfiSqap* defines the word eitr^nr as that which denotes 
both word and aphoium* The commentator rightly disproves this 
definition and states that the word mtVfQT denotes only the aphorism 

(3) The Ntfitewtr states that the letter «r in the jnlwwra as well 

aa m the wrj, «te should be understood as fcgq ana he gives 

two purposes for it 

(a) wr ftrfN W must be homogeneous with w and so it 
should be ‘ 

(b) v being its long or protracted form will be h ^ To 

avoid this w in the should be taken as fbffl 7 

The commentator accepts the first purpose but rebuts the second 
on the ground that ^ cannot become Hitt Io »g. oi Hftt protracted as 
Hfi long or protracted «r <s not found m the Vedic language or the 
popular language Only those forms of letLers can be made which do 
emt* The commentator convincingly sets aside the purpose given by 
the NTffojHT*]. 

(4) The Niftlrqwfl mentions that if constituents of a letter aie not 

treated as separate letters, then the letter qt should be read in the follow- 
ing aphorisms (a) (6) (c) iff*. 

(d) The letter m consists of two elements * end a vowel If ^ 
in the letter nc is not accepted as a separate 'letter, the root qre 
■contains only one consonant ^ But the aphorism ftWftgqffettvr 
required two consonants, so it cannot be applied to the root ^ in 
forming the perfect form qnqvrji 
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The commentator does not accept ^ in the letter 9 as a separate 
letter and yet he icfuses to read * in the" aphorism TTWWl&ga i He 
asks to diop the word %^5T from the aphorism Then the difficulty 
arises that the roo's such as wa: gel ^ augment and the forms like 
Vtfg would not be formed The'lommentator faces tins difficulty by 
the spu* | If we read the aphorism as only, the root 

automatically gets the augment ^and the aphoi ism becomes 
fruitless and it makes the rule that ^ augment is to be mseited in the 
root only, among all the roots which begin with <3 and so the 
roots like ^ have no augment 10 

(b) The commentatm doe9 not accept the suggestion to read the 
vowel m the aphorism $Tfchr. I He tries to show that qvfhrfJr has 
already given ^ m He dissolves the aphorism as follows 

TWrar -Mr fir 18 au implied gene five * is the genetive of ^ is the 
genetive of ^ and « is nominative Thus * and t; both are separately 
mentioned m the aphorism and theie is no necessity” of adding w to the 
aphorism 11 

f c ) He also sets aside to read the words 111 the aphorism 

«wnr ur ?wr?r<T^ l He presents two ways to show that there is no 
necessity to add to die above aphorism In the first place the 

words a*** anti iprtfe are included in the qprrf* I The « wrrflpinr 
prohibits Tins forbidding pre-supposes the existence of 

caused by * Thus the qnr la proved Secondly he splits up the 

next aphorism in the two parts and 

He then repeats the words up from the preceding aphonsm **t*jtf 
•ft OP Wmnt 1 T |ien aphorism xctT ordains to substitute m for 
^ preceded by ig Thus there is no need to add the above words to 
w«n n> tj. 12 

To speak impartially all the thiee arguments ot the connentator 
are farfetched and not convincing to the modern readers 

(S) The again argue9 that if different components of a 

fetter are not taken as separate letters, the conjunct— consonants 
consisting of double letters (such as q m the vnidfl;) cannot be 
understood as conjunct consonants but single ones 11 

The commentator rightly rebuts it 01 ths prin-iple of syllabic 
instants (qr&rs) An ordinary consonant requires one half syllabic 
instant while conjunct consonants have one syllabic instant, and so they 
cannot be single consonants** 
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(6) The tffffasfr shows, three di faculties m ouhimng the leltei x 

siftei in the infrFR{W j 

(«j As x >s taught attet $ ami ^ it ti include l m the qx 
Theietore,the ^ in the example is changed to in-.il i«d ^ by 

irtf qr i 

{b) Smulaily the * m « doubled by ^ £ I 

(0 v< ^ I' mentioned m the srgprrf piecing tf h 

substituted by the nird ot * by qfa «TCOTfH? I rilc *f?fo*Pr, 

there f ok, «ttiggc»ta to mike rules for the piohibttion of these changes’’ 

The Lomiucntatoi successfully lemovcs the fiist and the lliud 
difficulties as x has no nasal form at all Only those let tcis aie subs 
titutcd which do cmiL As nasalised x is not found, the substitution 
of nasalised * is not possible Thus the first and the thud difficulties 
arc set aside™ 

Ha dismisses the second difficulty as follows Hie aplimism 

^fuitr | leaches to double optionally a lettci nf qx if it 

comes .iflci x oi ff which arc followed by a \oivc! finis r is ,a c utsc 
of so x Itself is not doubled even though it is included m the qx 
OTICT He' coi robot at cs his view by an evample tiom c\m-day 
expci uaitew llm.iigiment is not siust.iLtoii Though x causes 

to otheis, wh) it uselt should not be double l if u fulhls ill the 
conditums m the ap lieu ism, 

(7) The sjift??pr* asks to lead the wrtimrjs m tlic to SKUTtfr 
for The comma ntatoi accepts this 

The mffrffinr also suggests to lead the snrfn^r^s «« the *rr foi 
Jud ujw 1s The piesumcs that the root is ougi- 

nallv taught «w srXlT This g-rpjTTTsfNr > s changed to q by tlwapbonsin 
TROT Wftr Thu'aphorwm i equn es a lettci from jrwijrg The 
SWtdw n not taught there nt all So this aphorism cannot be applied 
to it The Effftreert theicfoie asks to read s*!ftiT<Tf*s ui the 
sowrrrr (g-^OTfffsr is included in the w*tfrmr?3 and *rr is included 
m the tr^t spirit*) 

The commentatoi argues that the root oiiginally oi darned is not 
hut sr - 13 the form y f teg fa i ffi l cannot he obtained if the 
is accepted The ^ in the zqp root is changed into q by the ft p ron T 

qngmrt i 
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1 lie argument of the commentator is more acceptable 

The commentatm accepts the purpose for q q given by the qrfaifi^rc 

Ihe jfffavpi? fui ther suggests to txail the somewhere 

m the ?rr|*fs£>r tor gr, 3W?T 5?r and 

lhc co nimUaloi iccepts the ihiee purposes snflrrHsyr, ijpfgir 
and wfrog vnq Hfal 1 *! He i ef utea the remaining t w u pu rposes na mely 
arafa'dfcnV and Jig ff?rr The g-qfrff jjr is required to substitute q 
for Rresf m words like J by the aphoiism jgjjqgw 

"VHWCT 3 »n the above example can be called penultimate only when 
the *s called agjj Therefore it must he mentioned somewhere in 
the ^ sKinfr* 

Che commentatoi refutes this purpose as follows — 

Tie rejects the WJid ^ rom the above aphorism, and explains 
that the fa«rn*fU preceded by short ^ or * is changed into m Thus 
there is uo necessity of sjr and so this purpose mentioned by the 
WtNmmr does not stand 20 

l he argument of the comnentator is preferable as the up’iousm 
then becomes shorter 

The qffftqrcn show 1 ) the need of the mention of the wfrrqrf 
somewhere in the f°‘ Wfltagflffa His aigument is as 

fallows In the examples like {f 1 fhffrf is changed to » If 
is not the aphonsm cannot be applied therefore 

wfafUS must b. put somewhere in the ftWfnr 

riie co n mutator successfully refutes it oi the 

(8) The fir»* suggests to employ the g ttfnwp betoie 

to make it clear that it is a frgrqjT* 1 . He fmllicr argues 
that there arises a doubt winch is a jf( and which is ^ He him 
self refutes these points 32 Again he proposes to make some signs to 
^ jjfM The commentator rightly refutes tt 

(9) The grf^WlTT raises a problem whcthei is a part 

of the aphorism or it is an exception to it lie shows 

■difficulties in both the explanations 24 
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If the first proposal is accepted tlieu the ijij and are made 
to the final letter only Then the loots ftyr etc cannot have 
Qur °r ffa;, as | or g- is not at the end of those*' roots, so in all the 
aphorisms which teach ^ or the word ^ must he read 


If the second proposal, namely that « an exception to 

the mle m ftwffft is accepted, rjnr occurs even to the initial or 
medial ^ or 3 etc The ftfffoqsr* theiefore suggests to make a rule 
to forbid these jjnra. He himself rebuts the second argument 29 

The comments toi refutes both the arguments He explains the 
aphorism {vtaqruft differently Accoiding to him this ordains 

that the word is to be read in alL the aphorisms which teach 
ijnr or gfi^ | This explanation is convincing lie also gives anolhei 
explanation which contains the splitting Df the aphorisms, the dissolu- 
tion woids in strange ways That way is farfetched The fiist way 
ib satisfactory 

(10) The atfijwre asks to read the word ftj in the aphorism 
urbfwr. ft fttor., as the tfuW SJT Should denote all the conso- 
nants collectively 26 

The commentator 1 efutes it by dissolving the words 5 jftrrffy and 
ft ir)iTf?fr m different aphorism* in such ways that they denote all 
cousonaiLs collectively Further he ton obo rates his view— (that 
does not need to be mentioned) by citing the example J llsl « 

without any specific mention like 3$*, ffa; in 'denotes 

W, sepaiately, similaily without any specific mention such as ftj 
the ft'cdnft syr denotes all the consonants collectively 2 ? 

(11) The qrfSvftrc argues that in the case of conjunct consonants 
consisting of more than two consonants, if the ft jftjjft $t denotes all 
Llie consonants collectively then ft of the uW loot would not be 
dropped m the foim ftsgjr as it is not initial as required for elision 29 
The ftrflifVff further 'argues that if ft^'toft*^ denotes only two 
component elements of the conjunct consonants consisting of moie than 
two consonants, again a difficulty arises in The wrffrBW? hunself 
refutes this second aigument 

The commentator holds the view that the ft’efrj denotes both tire 
meanings and explains all the aphorisms m such ways that no difficulty 
arises 
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Out of these eleven cases of reputation, the commentator convin- 
cingly lefutes the siffos in eight cases There are only three cases in 
which the point arises whether has justly refuted Thes e 

three cases are enumeiated below 

(1) The commeatatoi suggests that one attains merits only by 
the knowledge of words His suggestion is really stiauge But it is 
a dtffeient point of view and for the present it is not a very important 
problem 

(2) He argues that following * and f preceded by a vowel 
is not doubled as it is the cause of He illustrates from everyday 
experience Yet the oigumont is not satisfactory to the modern readeis 

(3) The commentator lias letuted the suggestion to read 

m the aphorism a 1 tfflrtor I and ^ (ftml | 

by means of the dissolution of woids m strange ways 

etc The employment of and others is not convincing 

They cleai I y show that aphorisms m the piesenl condition are lacking 
and so supplements and modifications aie necessaiy But one cannot 
blame very seriously the commentator for using these methods as 
they were in practice duung this time The Imnself takes 

resorts to gforfawfl, «grr<TV, fWfff OtcW 

Thus though the «ftnfa«|Tr and other methods aie not satis 
factoiy m eyes of modern readers the commentator does not deserve to 
be blamed Furthei just as he refutes srcqnsra he accepts many 
qtfftflB 8 the latter Moreovci in one case he seems to show favour 
m excess to $r«nq*r I While discussing the definition of the word 
the jrAhffifir ci incizes the view that Bgntffur denotes ^ He 
puts foith the two difficulties vis (1) (2) whici 

anse in accepting the view Now ts a termination so 
the ? r ffa » naturally included in the qtffc 'sfargw vftnr 1 
and its separate mention is untiecessaiy, The commentator cannot 
find auy way to remove the fault He argues that die tnRre$rr first 
wrote the “tfp* He afterwards came to know that the other 
terminations must be mentioned so he composed the 
jftimpnr I Tlie aphorism once written is not to be rubbed out 35 , 
therefore the sifawr? did not dismiss the first | The 

argument ia not satisfactory Yet it clearly indicates that just 
as the commentator refutes the Siffisrarc he defends him also 

The popular belief is that the commentator is not in favour of 
qraHTTO But the ci itical study of the first four vrffcv* does not support 
this view. Out of these eleven cases of refutation, only two are not 
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saltsfactoiy m eyes of modem readers as the methods employed thci e, 
are not acceptable Yet the commentator cannot be blamed for using 
•them because they wtre m practice in his time fsrffrcpcra: lunisclf has 
used them Moreover just as he lefutea some lie has accepted 
many others Just as he defends by U9ing eCc be 

defends igfKitqfl also as mentioned above Moreovei he In 3 icfuted 
some aphurisms of erffaTfa’ 2 Thus it ts clear that his attitude towards. 
jurist is not mi fan He tries as far ns possible to defend both 
as well as gfpwft | This fact can be loj roborated bv ihe study of the 
jemaifting poilion of the commentaiy 
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QbOTAUONb- 

( 1 ) mntawtswi i nwhnpwi * s* «*• 

fa$ ii 

( 2 ) raerfr i ft r»r mffa RigRfftw?r 

l| 

( 3 ) RqftsflflqHIjW I ( Rlffo ) 

( 4 ) *n 1t 3*w ?rrr gfa ri* wlfaj r f^r*m i RRhu 
Wlfat RWR> 1 & WRRRRift RJf RWjr R gfa snftff RRfalWRk 
RT5f S*T «4RH RIRRHltf I ( RP^ ) 

( 5 ) qqfapftr RRrarRmRira'f «tcjr srrw^R r mJftiRii 

tra^fara'fsfrfrtt toRirramvgRRSffr R«r?Afa i ( *n«r ) 

( 6 ) «n w* I ( Rfftte ) 

( 7 ) wt*r favrtofa wwsrm i b*r ^tq^TjpTRrf^ 
Ruahfyi «rwffltfnrr*? i alifagaRR^ r FrsafaftRR i ( qrffo ) 

( 8 ) R R k\ *S?ft W I 4 t irfif I f*upft i 
Rfaara l ( w«* ) 

( 9 ) wiujnr ^^RfawfaftalfcfWTRC^ I ( wflw ) 

( 10 ) ffciwinr * 1 TOTpgvsprcfcta Rf* R ffcqs Hrag 

wjrfcRRrk wr-Rtfa i wwlfa r?«h Awn*? RfoKRfo r Yfttitaratffawr 
RnqR«mwffq^ftr \ ( ^r««r ) 

( U ) nwt^MW lw* i t $«r ? i % 

ft) sr %fe i 

( U ) •rTRnf&sf'aflrffarqfrr *R^ww?ir>arwftrflr *nf«r gwrfyg sjrrr 
*r*5 qsffli Fvfflrrapisfei ‘ qwWtercftirfawR i 
skctV TfNrt *mft i fflmpgwwns i urafffcr i ( wr*R 

( 13 ) *nrft fysRa-afafa. | ( Rrf«*> ) 

( 14 ) ffmmvtar jt*«& r r into iwnfiii i «gqf^e 
Rrfq farg* 1 ( waf ) 

( 15 ) fa*R qTh^&sgsrrf«^Tq?rq?ffli!farf^R. 1 ( Rrffa ) 

( 16 ) ktacn «Rnrf « RrfVar 1 ( rt«r ) 

( 17) MMM T(ft flp?*TW ? ww I ffwurr mx 

Rtlfterftrfo ^^rsff m 1 ( Rr«r ) 

( 18 ) whwgmni^j wk 1 ( vrflrv ) *% vnmto 1 ( Rrfifa? ) 
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^ ^ 19 ) qrflwfaiii rasrfhto i 

( 20 ) «i *ft«ira fg{*m 8 Mtafrnnw i 

( nw) 

(21) , ( 12 ), ( 23 ) TOfaffT sr«r*mf I mriasw^ra l 
faff *t w i ( vrff« ) 

( 2+) ?F?8*!rTq« : l«*T^i^^P'q(^3q?«f«fqqF<!^«fijrRjq5^?Vewnirni 

( 25 ) gq^qqvntOTiimflrftroir'fat | ( ) 

( 26 ) dtfrRRyim *«(*** I ( Sffifa ) 

(27) w piHvw wtmnji ffraffir i mwtftmTrfacV'ftr \ 

TOiTT ff^jora# ffffe TOT. ( «T«tr ) Vq miTS?rtfll Jtfifafaftr 

W n«ifa sfagnre# ?f fa ^Ttf i ( m«r ) 

( 28 ) wjptft 5t<rfrrtfaqrt«rt m* i ( vrflte ) 

( 29 ) uprtrsrtt mrtn *fa i ( sftffiw ) 

( 30 ) ipqvfqftr %irtnnRt*rrft \ 

««nfcfertk qi *ftnws*rwrnr «wr*^ i 
faqnnrrmurfics < 

muff frHcq i ^ a witaliww *fa %wngzl wftnr«f*rr- 
ftmrai 

(32) (i) The commentator rejects the fhmf^Oq in the 
aphoi ism sjftqa<H«ft«tWm^afa 

( li ) He sets aside the word vqra in the ifw ‘ns^twOT 
*hihww 

( in ) q vngsflq md wi g* etc 

( 33 ) *r ^jnffinwnif. qwrfor fjttr fawfafar i 



(12) The Uu XgharXohava - an Unpublished Sanskrit Play j»y 
SombSvara, A. Protege 01 the Minister VastupXia 
( 1 3 m Century A D ) op Gujrat 

by 

Du B J Sandksara, ma, pizd 

Somedvara or Someivaradeva, as he prefers lo call hunsclf, was the 
hereditary priest of the Caulukya kings of Apalnlvfid Pi Ifaij in North 
Gujarat, mid was a friend and piolege of VastupSla, minister of the 
VfighelA feudatories of the Caulukym> ruling at Dhavalakka or DholkS 
in the modern Ahmedabad District 

VastupSla was a shiewd politician and a successful general, and came 
from a Jaina family belonging to the Prlgvaja (Porvad) community 
which Is famous in the history of Gujarat for its valour, stuesmenslup 
and business acumen But it is noteworthy that VastupSla was also a 
great patron of learning, a promoter of literature and art, a philanthro- 
pist, a man of religious devotion ami a great builder of monuments, 
such as temples on Ml Abu and Mt Gtrnjr Moieo/er, lie was a 
Sanskrit poet of distinct merit, and is known to have composed a Sanskrit 
MahSkfivya— Naran&r&yaijananda— and several Stotras or devotional 
hymns Consequently a laige number of poets and scholars had gathered 
around him, who made a remarkable contribution lo various branches 
of mediaeval Sanskrit htcratuie Someivara was the most noteworthy 
figure in the litcvary circle patiomsed by Vastup&la Occupying the 
high position of the Royal priest of the Gujarat sovereign ruling at 
Apahilvfid Pfifaij, koraeSvara was not merely a protege of Vastupilla, 
but also his personal friend, who was always by his side throughout his 
eventful career, as the historical Prabandhas bearing on their life 
inform us 

Soraefivara was a Sanskut poet of remarkable merit and has 
attempted various forms of Sanskrit literature like Mihakavya, NSfaka, 
btotra,''PraSnsti, Subhksita etc He wrote two MahSkSvyas, the KTrti 
kaumudl (‘Moonlight of Fame') deals with the good deed9 of Vastup&la, 
beginning from his ancestry, and the Surathotsava describes the story 
of a mythical king Suratha, as given m the Dsvtmahatmva m the MSr« 
kaijdeya PurRija SnmeSvara has composed # a play UliagharSghava, 
dramatizing the R3mSyapa-story, with which we shall deal in the present 
paper It is interesting to note that the play was written at the request 
of the poet’s son Bhallaivimn, as mentioned in the last verse, and was 
acted m the famous Vaisptva temple at Dvitaka on the Prabodlunl 
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Ekadail (eleventh day o£ the bright half of the month of Kirtika) > 
The reference becomes significant when we know that in mediaeval 
Gujarat a number of Sanskrit plays were performed on festive 
occasions 2 

In btotra, Soineivara -composed Rflma'&atdka, a hundred-verse 
hymn, to Rlraa in the bragdhara metre 3 In Subliasita, lie has to his 
credit the iCaiijiniftaprapa, an antliology of didactic verses, which is 
unpublished as yet 

The Abu Praiasti of Someivara comuiemoiating the building of 
the Jama temples on Mt Abu , by Vaslupgla bears the date of 1287 
V S (1231 A D) Metrical poitions in two, out ot several Girnai 
msciiplions of Vdslupalu are from the pen of Somcivara Ilib Vaidya- 
nalha Praiasti, conimemoi atmg the reparation of the Vaidyanltha 
temple at Dabhcn by kmg Vlsaladeva, son of Vliadhavala, bears the 
dale of V b nil (125^ A D ), which shows that Somedvaia lived at 
least 16 years aftei the death of Vastupala who died in 1240 A D The 
VaidyanStha Prasasti seems, to be his last composition One more 
P rains ti was wutten by Somcivara That was the Praiasti of the 
Vlraniii gynfla Prgsgda, built by kmg Vlradhavala Rt DholkR, as we 
know fiom tlu, Prabandhakoia of Rgjaiekharasuu (H49AD) 4 It 
contained 108 veises It can be inferred from the name of the monu 
ment that it was a temple of Naiayana oi Vi?pu No lemains of this 
temple noi any other budding of the times of Vastupghi have suivived 
at modem Dholka Fiom his numerous compositions on various subjects 
it appears that .Soineavara was a man of liberal outlook Though he 
was a devout baiva and £ikta and an adept in the Vedas, he wrote 
not only poems and plays praising Rama, but also PraSastis for 
the Jama temples 

Now let us come to the Ullggharaghava The UUSghar&ghava 
(Lit 'the happy suon of Ragliu’) is a play in eight acts dramatizing 
the story of the Rainayapa The only available manuscupt (copied 
down mV S 1537) of this very rare work which lias lemamcd almost 
unknown to the students of the Sanskrit drama is preserved, in the 


ffttannomi trraTtammr 

> 1-Prologue 

2 Y ,de m y pape' Gtyoratatnfin SQasknt NoffiAO (Guj,) published 
in Itihau Keifi a collection of research-papers 

3, For a notice of the Ramaiataka, Vide my paper in the Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, Vol I 

4 PiabamlhuLoia (Smghi Series), p S9 
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Bombay Government collection of manuscripts deposited at the Bban- 
darkar Institute, Poona (No 343 of 1884-86), and even m that, eleven 
folios in all (1-5, 18, 39, 40, 71, 73 and 87 ) are missing Thus we miss 
the historically very important pi a log ue in this manuscript, but I was 
fortunate enough to get that portion from a copy of the work made by 
the late Mr T M Tnpathi of Bombay, who had taken down the whole 
of the Poona manuscript, but had supplemented the missing section 
from some other manuscript, which 1 was urtable to discover from hib 
private collection^ The Granthagra of the play is 2100 ilokas, as is 
noted m a later hand on the last folio of the Poona manuscript 

Looking to the contents of the p!ay-m act I, after the NSudf, &at5- 
nanda, the Purohita of Janaka, refers to the grief of the king that his 
daughter Slta will now be separated from him, that is, the play begiru 
after the marriage of RSma and SltS Da&aratha aud his two sons and 
Sit5 take Janaka’s leave and start for their capital After a while the 
chamberlain Haridalta informs how, on the way, angry Paiaiuiima 
was pacified by Rama, and Janaka goes to inform the inmates of the 
haiem about this great success of his sou-in law Fiom a Viskainhhaka 
m the beginning of act II containing a dialogue between two sci vants we 
know that Daiaratha has decided to install RSma as the king and has 
called for his Purohil Vasiftha Then Rama and Sits with the garden- 
keeper move about the* pleasure- garden and the pleasui e-pond and 
enjoy the beauty of the place Meanwhile DaSaratha calls Kama and 
bids him to remain leady to take charge of the oneious duties of state 
affaus It is the time of evening, aud the stanzas of the VaitShkas 
describing the evening twilight are heard from the background The 
chamberlain informs Dadaiatha that Queen Kailceyl lequests him to 
come to her palace Before going there, the king again tells RSma to 
remain ready for the coronation ceremony In act III from the con- 
versation of two maid-servants it is inferred that Kaikeyl has decided 
to obtain the two gifts from the king, which the latter had promised her 
sometime ago and that one was the banishment of RSma and the other 
was the coronation of Bharata tn his place Then Rama drives in 
state to the Palace, witnessing the festivities in the city, but coming to 
the residence of Kukeyl, he and Suinantra find the old king vainly 
attempting to pel suade the queen, so th^t she may not insist upon her 
demands The king famts when he sees Rama At ihi? junctuie entei 
Kausalya Sumitra and SltS, and arc stunned to kqow the turn which the 
events have taken Angry Lakamapa enters with drawn bow, asking 
who is bold enough to banish Rftma But Rftina pacifies him and bid- 
ding farewell to all retires to the forest, and grief prevails in the whole 
kingdom 

The whole of act IV is utilized for supplying information regarding 
event? that occurred after the banishment of Rftina The act is devoted 


! S For some quotation from the prologue of the (JllS»hai agfcava 
supplied by Mr Trlpathi to Mr C D Dalai, first general editor of the 
Gaekwad's Oriental Senes, vide the Vasant (Guj ) Vol XIV, p 191 
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to tlie m ml ti ftvel and conversation of two Gandharvas-KumudamgadA 
and his son Kanakacflda We know that Daiaratha is dead , Biiarala 
follows Kama to Citiakiifa, but there he 18 prevailed upon by Kama to 
return to Ayodhya for the protection of the people RSma has killed the 
demon VirStdha, and m the endj he expresses a desue to go to the 
southern dtieclion ActV has a Vifk&mbhaka m the beginning, in 
which the audience know fiom the soliloquy of MSrlca that USvapa 
wants to take his help m the abduction of Sita and that the ears and 
nose of SfirpanakhS were cut by Lakstua^a and also that the demons 
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eibly car lies away S 115 JatSvu, king of the vultures, comes to Suit's 
help, and fights with Rivapa, but he is not successful, and from the 
speech of Ghoralqa, Rival's attendant, we know that Jafayu is fatally 
wounded R&rna and Laksmana not finding Sita in the hut, stai t foi hei 
icaich, and know the details of her canying away from Jaf2yu Jafayu 
advises RSma lo goto the Pampasara in the soutli, wheic he will 
make friends with Sugrlva and other monkey-chiefs, and thus a 
suggestion is made as to how it will become possible foi Rama to attack 
LamkS Act VI begins with the dialogues of three demons, vu 
MalyavSn, S&ratja and £>uka, from which the audteucc know that V5lt 
was killed by RSma and HanumSn had bwnt LamlcS, VibliTsana advised 
Rftvapa lo return Slt5 to RSnm, but he was insulted and consequently 
went over to Rama's camp Then Arhgada comes to Ravana's court 
for a peace-mission but his mission fails and there follows au inter- 
change of recriminations The battle-cries of the monkeys are heaid 
from the background Rdvana, from the terrace of his palate takes a 
view of Rflma’s army, and the chief wairiors are pointed out to him by 
Suka In the same way Rama and VibliTjana see Ravana’s army from 
the peak of mountain Suvela 

Almost the whole of act VII is a Dialogue between Kapafika, who 
was a spy of Lavaija, the loid of MatliurS and a friend of RSvaya, and 
a demon named Viknmukha We know that Rsvaya has been killed, 
bH8 has cotne out puie from the file and Vibhlsjna is installed on the 
throne of LamkS Kapafika says that he would try his best still to 
create difficulties in the way of Rima, In the end, Vibhisaya’s voice is 
heard from the background requesting RSma to sit in the Aerial car 
Fuspaka for going to AyodhyS Act VIII begins with the aerial journey 
•of Rama to Ayodhya Sits asks him about various places coming on 
die way and he satisfies her curiosity KSpatika takes the guise of a 
young Mum, and hastily goes to Avodhye where the news of Rivapa’s 
death have not readied as yet There he gives false infoimation that 
RSvaya in his aerial car is coming to attack Ayodhya having lolled both 
REmft and Lak§mnya The army is ordeied to remain ready and 
KausatyS and Sumitrfi, struck with grief, prepare for burning themselves 
alive At this juncture enters the aerial car Bhaiata aims an arrow at 
Vtbhljaya t along him to be an ally of RSvaya, but Vasi$fha who 
knows everything checks him and the plot of K5pa(ika is found out 
The concluding portion of the play (folio 87) is missing, but it can be 
easily surmised that it must have described the le-umon of the family, 


triiB ullXgha.ragha.va -an uxiubi ishbo sahskrii it ay of gujrat 1 09 

and in the end there must have been a Bharatavikya in the mouth of 
Rffma 

We may mention hue that m the beginning of eadi act except the 
first, the poet has put one verst in piaiae of Vastupala which speaks of 
his close associations with the patron 

1 hus the Ulldgharfightiva is a long drawn out play, possibly having 
as its mode) the Anargharaghava of MurSn (before the 9th century 
AD),i play in seven acts There is a series of Ran\a dianias ending 
with the word Raghava which seem lo have some connection with one 
anotliei We arc in daihness lcgnidmgihe Ud5.Ua raghava of M ayiiraja, 
which is known only by i eferencc®, and we are not able to say anything 
about its relation with the Aiuigharaghava of Mm in, who may either 
have succeeded him or preceded him Mur&ri seems to lnve been 
imitated by Jayadcva (uica 1200 A D ), in the Piaaannaiaghava 5 ', 
which is also a R5ma play in seven aUs Mm Sri’s play was very 
popular in Sanskrit literature at a time, and he has been spoken of very 
highly m anthologies, and a large numbei of commentaries weie written 
on his play 8 The play was zealously lead and studied also in mediaeval 
Gujarat, and Naracaadui and his Guiu Devapiabha 9 , both, of them 
contempoianes of Vastupala, have composed conmientancs on it A 
third couimcnlaiy was wi itlen liy Jinaharsa in the 15th ccnturyio And 
it i9 no wonder if SomeSvara was influenced by it Jnst as act IV of 
the Ullagharaghava is entirely taken up by the dialogue of two Gandhar- 
vas— KanakacficU and Kumuikmgada, the later part of act VI of the 
Auarghar5ghava is similarly devoted to the talks between Ratnacfl^a 
and Hemamgadn, who are also Gandharvas Thebe Dialogues m both the 
plays serve the same purpose, ins to inform the audience about the 
events that have already occurred Dialogues of Mfilyavan, kuka and 
SSraija are found almost in identical places in act VI in both plays 
VIII 29-30 of the UllagharUghava are mere imitation of the VII 97*98 
of the Anarghai 3ghava, and the whole of the act VIII in the former 
play seems to have been rnspued by act VII of the lattei, though here 
one may be tempted to say that the poet may have also seen the 
portions descnbing Rama’s return to Ayodhyfi m Canto XIII of the 
Raghuvamia and act X of the BSlarlmlyapa of RSjaiekhara (Circa 900 
A D) 


6 Keith, Sanskrnt drama, pp 223 ff. 

7. Ibid, p 226 Unmattac&ghava of Bh&skaia Kavi of unknown 
date, though a one-act play, seems to have been influenced at least in 
its nomenclature by the plays like the AnargharSghava 

8 Kmnamachan, Classical Sanskrit literature pp 638 f 

9 Catalogue of the Jama Bliandar at Paten, p 301, Jmaratna* 
kofia, p 7 

10 Catalogue qf Jama Bliandar at Patau, mtro , p 52 
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The Ullaghaiaghava betrays some influence of the Ahhijna- 
ua&kuntala The scenes in which Sit! goes to AyodhyS and the grief 
of Janaka at the separation from his dear daughter is expressed, are 
reminiscent of similar scenes in the fourth act of the great drama of 
Kdlidasa When SomeSvara wrote 

wfaftai jftyn i 

OTrofttpmtftr tw* ftrcw^ni ((* I0 ) 

he must Itave m Ins mind the following half-verse fiom the iakun- 
iala, put in Kenya’s month— 

to««r aratfto**) **tti«R***faw » 

<w *j ii (IV 5) 

And fcatananda’s instruction to Slta— 

*rftn wjjj mtftri ( ? cartas ? ) 
mm 5^ 1 

yw i frw r q Rro«r. jft wul 
«I«IW in jflra 11 (I 21 ) 

appears to have been based on the famous verse in the feakuntalS 
spoken by Ka^va, beginning with the words gvgw !J*V (IV, 17) 

In the second act of the UllBghar&ghava, Kama protects SltS from 
the bee which was attracted by the fragrance of her mouth and 
addresses Ium a verse vrawfe WHf fffffr (II 35), whtch is inspired 
by a similai scene in the first act of the Sakantala and the verse 
WTtffitfteo (I 20) 

The Sanskrit drama was generally under the influence of the court* 
and though the audience was mixed, its worth was judged by the learend 
who were intent on discerning poetic beauties or defects The result 
was that the poet attempted to introduce as many' lyric verses as he 
could, and consequently the action and dialogues suffered This process 
can be seen in full development in Muriri, R3jaiekhara and other later 
dramatists, in whom we find subordination of action to description, and 
the degeneration of the description into a mere exercise in style and in 
the use of alliterations 11 . We find here features also in Some 6 vara, h 


11 Keith, op cit, p 244 
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being the child of his age At some places he has made the things 
lengthy, e g whole of the tourth act is devoted to the long and tedious 
dialogues between two Gandharvas The second act describes the 
beauties of the gai den, and a pait of the last act gives a large number 
of verses in epic style about several geographical places from 
Landed to Ayodhyd This was pai tly rlue to the fact that the plays for 
their reputation depended largely on being read, not witnessed, however 
impoitant it may have beeu foi the poet to secure the honour of public 
performance 

But the merit of SomeSvara’s work lies in the fact that though it 
exhibits all these characteristics of the later drama, piose as well as 
verses in it are written m an elegant and effective style, which has 
always marked his compositions He has tried to dramatize the 
whole of the R&mayaga, but has utilized his long and unwiedy 
subject-matter m a judicious way, as a result of which his acts generally 
do not degenerate into something like separate plays, as has happened 
in the case of the Balaramayaija ot RajaSekhara In the end, a 
number of lyric verses can he cited as poetic achievements of Somedvara 
Rama being abashed at his praise for his valour before ParaSurama 
expresses exemplary modesty— 

vr«r fafonn 

mnfa fogftfa xHt Wfcr i 

wV rtmt tor ^ smrwfr 

sp? t wirt * tug awrf Ttimr 11 (II 9 ) 

Jatukarna, a pupil of VasiSjha, describe* Da^aratha sitting with 
Rama, comparing him with a great Banyan tree— 

srrttfqwrgtf'r vftw n (II 44) 

And I}a§aratha, deeply aggrieved at the idea of Rama’s banishment, 
expresses his agony— 

*mr uniTOTef fort toot* 

ffcftwaforcw smr i 

m $#fro$srr to *r- 

wjjwpt g ?rojf& ?! tffattnr* n (in 18) 
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Touching farewell of RSma to Ayodhyd and its people— 

gw *ro- 

graftra* aftra* 5«w?*n ryufa 
w»n^ mt% sgftfftr * n*qr«nr** i (Hi 35 j 

And a charming description of the moon-rise— 

mrar ****** 

W., farat fjwqsraerafarcn fcwwi! i 
qraraUqiirarf, w*wroj*i9Rnra «rar. 
j y r wVw fr *ftm«Twfa*'tam'£fter It (IV 53") 

Rama's dejection when he knew that Slta was carried away— 

efas we* TOnetrfa Net sfTwJ^mr 
*3** *i«qg«Bw mvz. i 
«n W* ir^af^ w tjjt’ gvtrt $ 

qw W$* II (V 40) 



IV— Islamic Culture Section 
(13) Shah Wali Allah on Predestination 

h 

Prop Fazal Mahmud Asiri, m a, 

Predestination, an integral part of the faith of a Muslim, lias b:en 
debated through the ages, without being decided in favour of a lythmg, 
for or against it Actually theologians and scholastics were co malic l 
to take it up against die charges of the sceptics and the non-believers 
and to explain away the apparent contradiction of the "Predestination 
and the punishment foi human actions" given in the scriptures Pre- 
destination, argued the sceptics, makes punishment foi actions 
meaningless, and if it lakes place, it would be nothing but sheer injus- 
tice Nearly all eminent scholars and theologians in Islam including Ibn 
Hazm, Ram. and Ghamh, have tried to give an answer to this charge 
Shah Wall Allah too has explained this controversial point m Ins Huj- 
jatullalnl Bahghah in his own peculiar way But I must admit here that 
his answer to this question is as complicated and confusing as that of 
any of his predecessors 

According to Shah Wall Allah, all-thmgMo be, their nature and 
time and mode of appearance, were fixeJ in a regular chain of came 
and effect long before the process of emanation started Divine Will « 
actually the planner of all these things and the Will of man ia just 
like 'a reflcctioi in the mirror’ vu a vis tha formsr As for the 
punishment and reward, they are nothing but the natural 04 tarn* or 
consequences of the actions 

"The deeds of men are primarily determined by their individual 
JPM But as for the Will Itself it is controlled from without A man’s 
state m this respect is similar to one who intends to throw a stone He 
does not possess a power to mike the stone move without supplying 
force to it Now the question arises, if the deeds arecreatelby God 
and also the Will of man, then why should man be punished for the in ^ 

"Reward and punishment, as a matter of fact, are nothing but 
application of some divine acts on other acts At first, God creates one 
state in a man and then He creates another (of pain or comfort) m him 
relevant to the first state This can be put m another way At first, 
one state is created in man and then another state follows as an ind‘ 3 - 
pensible and unavoidable outcome It is just as the raising of tempe- 
rature of water is to make it ready for the process of evaporation 
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"In reward and punishment man's choice and acquisition are not 
conditioned by reality That is Nafs-i-Natiqa does not receive effects 
of die deeds which are not supported by it, and Gad does not punish or 
Mward any one for the deeds which do not effect the Nafs-i-Natiqa 
Asitispioved ao fai, it can be easily understood that the choice or 
ikhtiar which has no permanent entity, can stand as a condition to re- 
ward and punishment, and can create a second state" (Hajjat Vol I, 


At another place Shah Walt Allah discusses the same problem in. 
the following words 


“Whether anything will materialise or not is decided by the Will 
or Intention in the Highest Heaven or in the place lying between 
Mala't A’la and Tajattt " A' earn (the Sphere between Angels and Divine 
Illumination! The means to be adopted for the appearance or other- 
wise of a thing is also fixed there without the possibility of any state 
of suspense The Philosophers who believe that doing or not-doing of 
a thing lies purely in the ikbbar or will of man, have not realised the 
nature of this Will of the Highest Heaven 

"Our Qiguinent against the belief of the philosophers is that when 
a man intends to take a pan, to his mind lifting or not-liftmg of it is 
equal Bui the superior expediency (Mashhat Faqam) has already 
decided what shall actually take place . . 

"It is possible you may think that such a state suggests ignorance 
of the superior expediency, that is, what has made appearance 
of the thing necessary? If so, how should it be a point out of the 
points of Truth ? My answer to this is, that there is no such thing as 
ignorance in this case, but, on the other hand, it suggests cognisance or 
Knowledge as also the fulfilment of the truth It would be ignorance 
if it were said that that thing is not necessary All religions deny this 
ignorance as they express their faith in the providence or Fate That 
is, it is believed by all that ‘What has befallen you was inevitable, and 
what has not befallen you was impossible. 1 

"When you say doing or not-doing of that tiling is right it is a 
true knowledge and not ignorance For instance, if you see a person 
domg a thing, you may think it is done out of compulsion as a stone 
when thrown may run on and on But that is not correct Or if you 
say that it is done without any cause or force applied from outside, 
your observation would again be wrong That is, if you believe that a 
man's will only cart les out the orders of the superior expediency and 
personally one does not feel an urge for it, U is wrong The actual 
position lies between the two-personal will and cotapulsary force from 
without That is to say, peisonal mil is an effect which docs not go 
against its cause and that with the cause already there the action cannot 
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be avoided The position and the state of the peisonal will is that it 
gets pleased or displeased by its own state Otherwise, by itself, it has 
no concern with the higher control 

'If you believe that doing of a thing or not-domg of it was equal 
for you, you preferred doing it and that will of yours is the real cause 
of it, you will be right in one respect, because the religion has mention 
ed about this mil in order to make the commands reasonable *' ( Vol 1 
SO) 


"According to the Hadith" says Shah Wall at another place dis- 
cussing different grades of predetermination, a muslim's faith is not 
perfect unless he believes in the power of determining good and evil by 
Fate" That is, all what has come upon one whether it is good or evil 
is the work of Fate Providence, in other words, is only fixing of the 
causes for the effects, and once die causes are fixed, there is no possi- 
bility of avoidance of the effects 


The order of fixation of the causes, says, Shah Wall, lies in five 
grades 

1, In eternity God decided lo create a universe and give it an 
appropriate form, with the complement of all necessary 
qualities, aptitudes, and relative attributes After that 
God, bv his perfect knowledge, designed a particular 
shape for every species and assigned it a place in the 
order of things of the universe-to be, (By universe I 
mean entire creation) 


2 The second grade is of the fixation of values of everything 
about fifur thousand yearB before the creation of the uni- 
ver6e God created the ideal forms and then fixed the 
time of their material appearance For instance, He 
fixed the time of the appearance of Muhammad, and 
everything concerning his life That is, how Abu Jaha! 
will oppose him and how, on account of that opposition, 
he will be condemned, all was determined 

3, The third grade is the creation of Adam and the~iouidT 
of all of his progeny fn the world of similitude (Alami- 
Mitha!) By assigning light or darkness to each human 
form, tiod also fixed capacity for virtue and sin in all 
of them They were given the power of understanding * 
their own ael f and the Divine Existence 


The fourth grade is measuring and judging by angels of 
children in the womb as the souls jenter their forms. 
The angels come to know by divine illumination of the 
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future actions of the children and thfty behave with then, 
according to that 

5 The fifth grade 13 regulating of the events before they des- 
cend upon the earth, from the Haziralul Qudus At 
first, an ideal form of each event comes to the world and. 
a news concerning it spreads far and wide Shah Wall 
saw himself many times these ideal foima of the events 

The events created in the higher heaven descend to the earth 
according to the Record prepared in Eternity and preserved in the pro- 
tected Tablet (Lauh l Mahfuz) But, sometimes, events before they 
change from ideal form into a material one, are cancelled But this 
cancellation of events is restricted to the ordinary events, which have 
no bearing on the system of the universe The events or the proposed 
causes of the effect by which the life of the universe is maintained 
regulai are inevitable They are not at all cancelled The prayer of a 
man or a good deed such as giving alms to the poor prevents anv evil 
from materialisation But that too is written in the Great Record that 
such an event will be cancelled for such and such reasons 



(14) The Administration op Mu'Awivah 

by 

Mohammad Iqbal Ansari, Fazil (Nadwa), m a , d th 
(Alig ) 

Few men in the long and chequered history of Islam have been so 
grossly misunderstood and misrepresented as Mu’awiyah b Hbl Sufyln, 
the founder of the Umayyad Dynasty He lived in a time of inflamed 
passions, and so he has been painted either with the pallets of love or 
with the scalpet of haired Both these extremes are as unilateral and 
unjust towards the man as towards truth In this paper my endeavour has 
been to judge Mu’fiwiyah as an administrator and assign him his proper 
niche among the muBlim administrators I have intensively and criti- 
cally examined all the available arabic works on the subject and have, 
so far as possible within the limited space and time at my disposal, done 
my best to throw light on the administration of this great historical 
personage, who displayed unique genius m this particular sphere He 
divided the country into various provinces, established new officers, or- 
ganised police force, built up cantonments, developed agriculture, carried 
out great irrigation schemes, sank wells and built dams, gave new life 
to the army, founded Arab thalassocrasy and reformed the public 
treasury 

Rehgwtts Works 

The orthodoxy has generally depicted Mu'fiwiyah as a secular ruler 
and he appears to be so when compared to pious Caliphs But in the 
light of his services to the religion we may assert that he was religious 
at heat He purchased at the high cost of 700‘ dinars or twenty thou- 
sand* dirhams the sacred shawl of the prophet given to Ka'b b Zuhair 
in reward for his famous panegyric about the Prophet which was in- 
herited by all the succeeding Caliphs and they used to wear it on the 
occasion of the two’Ids 

His altitude towards the mothers of the Muslims, the wives of the 
Prophet, was praiseworthy He always paid them his best respect and 
regard Beside the intermitent amounts of five or ten thousands he 
sometimes presented to ‘liaha, the famous mother of die Muslims, a 


1 Alusi V 3, p 133 

2 al-Kamil V 3, p 105 
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sum of one lac outright 3 Once she gave to Munkadir b -‘Abdullah a 
sum of ten thousand out of the money received from Syria* 

As his last request he enjoined to put in his eyes and mouth the 
relics of the Prophet — a little of his hair and a pairing of his nail, which 
he had preserved— and leave him alone, with the most Merciful of the 
Merciful 3 

No separate organisation for the propagation of Islam m hi, reign 
is traceable, nevertheless every opportunity was availed of and Islam 
made gigintic progress A large number of Barbars from North Africa 
adopted Islam and to check their mutiny and frequent apostacy he foun- 
ded the city of Qairawan A good number of Homans, too, embraced 
Islam The vesture of the Holy Ka’ba used to be of an ordinary cloth 
in the days of first two Caliphs, 'Uthm&n, the third Caliph, was the first 
to cover it with a costly one Mu’awiyah decorated it with embroidered 
cloth and permitted the stripping of the vesture, for before that the new 
one was thrown over the old 5 , and appointed servants for its mainten- 
ance’ A number of mosques were built during his reign and the old 
ones were repaired Ziyad expanded the great mosque of Basra and 
had it constructed anew with bricks aud mortar* After the conquest of 
Cyprus a number of mosques were constructed along with the Muslim 
colony 9 , and ‘Uqbha b Nafi* constructed a grand raosque for Juma’h 
Prayers 19 At Basra Abd al-Rahman b Saraurah got a mosque cons- 
tructed in the Kabul Style” Maslamah b Mukhallad introduced the 
addition of minarets to the mosques of Egypt 12 

Beside this expansion in the mosques, he also did his best to see 
that the commands of Allah and the instructions of the Prophet were 
rightly observed, on one occasion he is seen teaching people how to 
perform ablutions 13 On another occasion he is found differentiating 
between obligatory (Fard) and the optional (Sunnah) and pioclaming 
on the pulpit, "I have heard the Piophet that the fast of 'Ashurah is not 
obligatory I keep fast today, every one amongst you may keep it or 
break it as he pleases 1 * When he saw the women decorating themselves 

3 al-Mustadrak V J4, p 13 

4 8l-Tabaqat V 5, p 18, 

5 al-Suyutip US 

6, Isti'abV I, p.262 aJ-Suyuli p 135 

7 Ya’kubi V II, p 283 

8. al-Baadurip 355 

9 Ibidp 160 

10 Mu’jamV 193-194 

11 al-Baladuri p. 404. 

12 Isabab V 3, p 855 

13 Abu Daud Ch on the Ablution of the Prophet. 

14 al-Bukhan Ch or the Fast of 'Asliura 
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with the aitificial locks of hair, he ascended to the pulpit with the 
same m his hand and declared, ‘ 1 have heard the Prophet saying that the 
Israelites were ruined when their women used this*® " When Jabalah 
b Suhaun, saw rope round his neck and a child leading him and asked 
what he was doing Mu’awiyah replied “I have heard the Prophet saying, 
“who has a child let him act towards him as a child ” Such was his 
enthusiasm to follow the example and carry out the commands of the 
Prophet 

Public Reforms 

Apart from the expansion of the state and the spread of the Islam, 
Mu’awiyah did a lot foi the mteiestof the public and welfare of the 
people at large “He continuously interested himself m agricul- 
ture He paid special attention to the development of the piovmce, 
least favoured by nature, the Hijai His example which was copied by 
Ins relations and most influential contemporaries, brought this legion a 
century of prosperity under the Umayyada such as it was never to see 
again In the land of Mvvsina and Mecca and Taif, Mu’awiyah carried 
out great irrigation schemes, wells and built dams!' 

Due to these canals there was a huge increase in the productive 
capacity of the land and the danger of famine was completely removed 
Mu’awiyah himself was deeply interested in this project , some of the 
most important and noteworthy canals built under him are ‘Kizainah, 
Azraq, and Shuhada 1 * Ziyad got reconstructed the Ma’qal” canal which 
was formerly dug m the reign of ’Umar and was damaged 80 His son. 
Ubaidullali, the governor of Mesopotamia, constructed a canal through 
the mountainous region of Bukhara** Beside the canals, dams were 
built in the valleys to hold back water in the rainy season* 3 The 
increase in the output due to these canals tan be apprehended by the 
fact that m Medina and its suburbs alone one and a half lac “wasaq" of 
dates and one lac "Wasaq” of wheat was produced 

Mu’awiyah founded a numbei of new towns and rehabilitated some 
of the deserted ones Mar’ash, an old deserted town of Syria, was 
reconstructed and rehabilitated The famous town of Qairawan 28 which 
afterwards became the central place in North Africa, was founded 


15 al-Bukhari Cb on Adab 

17 Enc of Islam V 3, p 618 

18 Sahmudi V 2, p 117 

19 al-Must&wfi p 289. 

20 Baladuri p 366 

21 Tabari V 7, p 169 

22 Sahmudi V 2, p 321 

23 From persian Karawan, whence Eng caravan, sec Hitti p 191. 
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by'Uqbah b Nafi’ who used it as a base against the Barbar tribes 34 A 
body a £ Persians were transplanted in the year 42 A H by Mu’aiviyah 
from Ba'Iabak, Hims, and Antiocli to the Sea coast of the Jordan i e 
Tyre Acre and other places, and he transplanted in the same year or 
one year before or after certain Asawirah (persian armed Cavalry) from 
Basra and Kufa and certain Persians from Ba'labalrand Hims to 
Antioch 3 * In the year 49 or 50 AH he also made some of the Zutt 
and Sayabijah of al Basra to settle at Antioch 3 * He also settled certain 
artisans and carpenters along the sea coast to improve industry 3 ’’ But 
more important than this was establishment of new Muslim colonies at 
■different places, especially on border legions, which ultimately reduced 
the danger of foreign invasions and the Muslim population increased 
in newly conquered towns Such new colonies were founded at Antaki- 
yah (Antioch) 38 Phodes 85 and Arwad 10 iespectively in 43 AH, 52 
A H, and 54 A H 

•Umar had fixed a sum of ten dirhams as stipend for the infants 
of the warriors which varied from time to tune Bu’awiyah retained 
it with the amendment that it was given after weanmg 

To ward off the public against wild beasts and venomous reptiles 
has always been considered creditable for a ruler in civilised countries 
Even in this respect Mu'awiyah does not lag behind and we find him 
taking a wise step against the scorpions which became a source of per- 
manent trouble to the inhabitants of Nasibm 31 

Cml Administration 

Wh$t distinguishes Mu’awiyah from other Uinayyad Caliphs is his 
(extraordinary administrative Capacity and his matchless political 
insight He was the first Caliph and the founder of the Umayyad state } 
naturally hi g reign should have been incomplete but even if cursorily 
glanced it conies out as a model of civilised state, and none of his 
successors have achieved so much in the admimstiation of the state as a 
whole 

The credit of Ins successful admmistiation goes tohis intuition 
in choosing the ablest administrators and the best leaders as his lleute 
nants He had at his disposal the best services of the most noteworthy 

24 Mu'jam V 7, p. 194 Hitti p 213 

25 ai-Baladuri p 117 

26 Ibidp 162 

27 Ibidpp 110,148 

28 Ibid p 154 

29 Ibid p 244 

30 Ibidp 464 

31 Mu’jam V 8, p 293, Baladttn p 178 
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■administrators and the counsellors of the time— 'Amr h al As, Mughirah- 
b Shu bah and Ziyad b Abi Sufyan and took their advices in all 
important matters They areconsideied to be amongst the foremost 
sagacious of Arabs 32 To the names already mentioned we iruy add 
those of Dhaskb Qais, Abu al-Atwar al-Sulsmi, Muslim, b Uqbah, 
Busr b Abi Artat and Habib b Maslamah 33 

For the administration of a country it has been the practice to 
divide it into different provinces Mu'awiyah also followed it and* 
retained the distribution effected by 'Umar, the new conquests in the East 1 
were added to Khurasan and those in the West were amalgamated into 
Egypt Each province had a governor and a number of ‘Amils (Admin- 
istrators) for different districts and towns While selecting the candi- 
dates, Mu'awiyah gajy: special attention to their abilities foi the posts 
assigned to them Ziyad, also, was a great expert in the matter and the 
qualifications prescribed by him for various administrative services are 
preserved in the books of histoiy 3 * and deserve to be followed 


Police force has always been regarded indispensable to maintain 
internal peace of the country, Mu'awiyah paid special attention to it and 
deputed adequate police force in Mesopotamia which had been the scene 
and centre of internal troubles and Kharijitc outbursts Forty thousand 
policemen were deputed in the town of Kufa alone and five hundred of 
them to watch the Mosques 33 Sufficient arrangements were made to 
have strict watch over lustory-sheelers Mu’awiyah ordered Abu Darda 
to take down the names of mischief-mongers and scoundrels at Dema- 
sous 35 Ziyad appointed Ja’d b Qais al-Tanum to keep a vigilent eye 
over the riotous and seditious people 37 The result of such measures was 
all round peace and safety prevailing everywhere No body could dare 
to pick from the way a lost thing, women passed nights ajone with their 
doors wide open Zivad used to say that even if a piece of rope was 
lost between kufa and Khurasan he would certainly know the offender* 
One night he heard the bells ringing in a house and he was told that the 
people were watching the house He asked them not to do so aud added 
that he himself would be resposible for their loss, if any 3 * 

Mu'awiyah was first to use the post (Band) for the Bpeedy 
transmission of the news and of ever changing affairs Philologically 
"Barld" means twelve miles and as the distance they could manage 
between two post stages was so many miles sq they named the system 

32. al-Suyuti p. 138 

33. Encyclopaedia o£ Islam V, 3, p 618 

34. Ya'Knbi V 2, p. 280, 

35 Taban V 7, pp. 77-89 

36 al-Adab al-Mufrad section on Zann p 188 

37 Tabari V. 7, p. 78. 

38 Ibid pp 77-79. 
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after it However, the system was UiBt trained horses were put at a 
number of places When the carrier of the urgent news arrived at one 
of these places and his horse was tired, he mounted m its stead a rested 
horse and so he would do the same at the next place, and the next till 
he arrived speedily 39 

Another invention qf Mu’awiyah's in administration j^as the 'des- 
patching registry’ or thaoffice of the seal (Diwan al-Khatam), 'Abdullah 
b ‘Awa at-Ghassam was appointed to it and was entrusted with the seal 
bearing the inscription 

(Every deed has Us meed) 4 ® or 

(There is no power but with Allah) 41 This office was considered 
one of the most important offices and had a continuous tradition to the 
middle of the ‘Abbasid dynasty— then it was abolished 3 * Its function 
was that there could be an office with ‘Civil 1 servants in it when an 
official memorandum came from the Caliph with an instruction, the 
memorandum wns brought to the office, a true copy of it was made, it 
was then pierced by a thread and sealed with wax as is done nowadays 
with legal documents It was finally stamped with the seal of the 
officer m-charge of this office 41 The reason q{ Mu'awiyah's instituting 
this office was that he commanded one lac dirhams to be given to a man 
and he opened the document and made it two lacs When the account was 
taken to Mu'awiyah he disowned that and said, " I only credited him 
with one lac” Then he made him lefunditand created the regia 
try of the seal from that day, so that memoranda should be despatched 
under seal, no one knowing their content, and no one being able to alter 
them 44 

Mu’awiyah took keen interest in reforming the finances. "He used 
the business experience of the Sarjunids to organise the financial admi- 
nistration This fiscal reform gave him the resources required to main- 
tain his armies, carry out desirable public works and pay the subsidies 
necessary to secure the success of his plans 41 "He began by revising 
and reducing the enormous pensions granted by preceding govern- 
ments without regard to the services rendered lo the state Down to 
his time the central treasury of the Caliphate had been supplied by inter- 
mitent and always unwilling contributions extorted from the provinces. 

39 al-Fakhnp 143 

4U al ti p 136 

41, al-Tanbih p 262. 

42 al-Fafdiri pp 148449, al-Su asserts that it continued with the. 
’Abbasid Caliphs to the Vide al-Suyati p 136 

43 al-Fakhn p 149 

44 al-Taklun p 149 

45. Ibid p 149, al-Suynti p 136 
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Mu'awiyah, endeavoured to settle the amount to be paid, by each pro- 
vince and to regularise its collection Under hun the treasury ceased 
to be a relief fund vvhich the conquerors claimed to use as they pleased. 
He turned it into the treasury of state intended to cover general expenses 
to secure the representation and the defence of the empire 46 " 

The Muslim coinage, also, owes Us origin to the creative genius of 
Mulawiyah Down to his reign the Muslims had no special coinage of 
their own and chiefly used Byzantine and Persian money, either impar- 
led or struck by themselves On the request of Ziyad he struck hrst 
black dirhams which proved defective 47 He also struck dinars on which 
was insciibed the effigy of a man girded with a sword 48 

The reign of Mu’awiyah is also remarkable for justice, impattia- 
lity and indiscrimination A number of responsible and important posts 
•were assigned to non-muslims The Caliph’s physician, Ibu Uthal, was 
a Christian whom he afterwards made financial admtmstratoi of the 

S ovince of Huns— an unprecedented appointment for a Christian in the 
uslim annals 4 ® Sarjun Ibn Mansur* 8 , another Christian, was the 
private secretary to the Caliph The Umayyad poet laureate, al-Akhtal, 
belonged to the Taghhb, Christian Arabs of al-Hirah 58 

> 

Not only were non-Muslims given posts in the state but their reli- 
gious and civil rights were also respected A mosque was constructed 
near the cathedral of St John in the Caliphaie of 'Umar Mu’awiyah 
intended to expand the mosque which would include the church Wien 
the chriBtians expressed their unwillingness to the proposal he dropped 
the idea completely* 8 'Uqbah b Nafri’, the governor of Egypt was m 
need of a plot for his personal requirements His servant asked Kim to 
occupy some tract uncultivated but he rejected the proposal and remarked 
that it was a condition of the agreement betweeo the clients (Dhimmies) 
that no piece of land would be taken out of their possession* 4 

An efficient judicature forms an inseparable part of a well-organised 
state Beside appointing Qa 2 is at different places to decide local cases, 


46 Encyclopaedia of Islam V 3, p 618 

47 Encyclopaedia of Islam V 3, p 621 
48. Encyclopaedia Britanlca V 5, p 33 

49 Kitab al-Nuqud p 32-33 

50 Ya’kubi V 2, p 265 Hittl p 196 

52 Tabari V 2, p 283. 

53 Hitti p 196 

54 Baladuri p 331 
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Mu’awiyah himself provided an opportunity for high -and low, without 
any discrimination, to approach him peisonally every day, itx the mosque 
with his grievances and seek then redress It has already been mention- 
ed that it formed the part of his daily routine But it was not the case 
with the Caliph only, his governors loo followed suit Ziyad, generally 
depicted as unjust and tyrannical, was also very particular to maintain 
justice Because of the heavy woik and responsibility of the governor- 
ship of the two provinces of Kufa and Basra he seldom had an oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with the people at large , so he ordered his 
subordinates and his personal staff to present before him public grie- 
vance W 

Military Organisation 

For the maintenance of peace at home and the continuance of con- 
quest abroad and defence against any threat fiom without, Military 
force is the most important faetoi Umayyadshad enjoyed the privilege 
of commanding the armies for generations The fust Umayyad Caliph 
displayed his ingenuity in the successful organisation of land and naval 
forces He recruited the soldiers, then formed them into a regular airny, 
wonderful troops alwayk ready to play their double part, the Jih^d 
abroad, and the maintenance of peace and the unity of empire at 
homety 

His great work was the creation of the Syrian army of troops 
blindly devoted to their sovereign It formed the great military reserve 
of the' empire for his successors, and inexhaustible nursery of soldiers 
and leaders He was able to keep in training by annual invasions of 
Byzantine tern tones, Razzias on a large Beale lather than campaigns 
with a definite plan of conquest By thus keeping the enemy engaged, 
•at home, ho managed to defend hu own frontiers very efficaciously 5 * 

If after his ascension to the Caliphate, he rarely left Demascua— 
henceforth the official capital— to lead his armies in person, he neverthe- 
less was still the ‘real, organiser of victory ’ He looked to the comfort 
and the equipment of the troops, doubled therr pay and saw that fhey 
were paid with a legularity hitherto unknown Hia rival, ’Alt said that 
on the call of Mu’awiyah the Syrian army 'would take the field with- 
out demanding pay, not two or three times a year only, whereyerit 
pleased its leader to take them** 

For the first lime in the annals of Islam, Mu'awiyah divided the 
army into two— Safiyah and Shatiyah— to the seasdn^and fchm&fb of 
different countries The Shbtiyan or the winter arpiy, was to fight in 

55 Maqnzi V 1, p 208 , , , 

56 Ya’ICubi V 2, pp 279, 280 , 

57 Encyclopaedia of Islam V 3 , 

58 Ibidp 618 
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the winter season and in cold regtont. The Safiyah or the summer 
army, was to wage war in hot countries. He, also, mtiodiked the Usd 
of catapult on a large scale In the seige of Kabul the rampart 1 was 
stoned and broken by the catapults*® 

He constructed military fortresses and cantonments at all Impor- 
tant and strategic centres fie especially fortified Syria which was id 
Constant threat of Byzantine incursions and. reconstructed theie the 
ruined Roman fortress, named Jabalah 65 

1 

A fort Was erected for Jabalah outside the old Greek one whichWas 
inhabited by monks and others devoted to religious exercises Anthrtus 
(Tertose) Was a fortified town which was captured by ‘Ubaidah and 
was evacuated by its holders Mu'awiyah built Antartos and foi tided, 
it giving the fief to the holders of the fort The same thing he did with 
Maraqiyah and Bulimy ah* 1 A new fortress at Rhodes was built which 
remained a military centre for seven years** A fortiess named Qaar 
IChal was built m Madina** The cantonments were built at Cyprus and 
Arwad and the cities of Qaira wan and Mara'sh weie founded chiefly 
for military purposes* 4 

Arab thalasocracy also dates fiom the glorious reign of Mu’awiyah 
He organised the Arab navy while his lieutenants utilised it for the 
conquests of Cyprus and Rhodes and on two occasions his son Yazid, 
besieged Constantinople He was so fond of maritime adventures that 
he succeeded at last in obtaining the permission of ‘Uthrnan and invaded 
Cyprus with 500 battleships On resuming the Caliphate he did his 
best to improve the navy which in a few days surpassed the Byzantine 
navy He installed shipyards to manufacture battleships on all impor- 
tant coast® 5 — towns, the first of its kind was built in Egypt in 54 AH**, 
other shipyards were at Urdun and ’Akkah ,? 

In the days of ’Uthman the navy and the land forces were under 
one supreme command But the improvement he made in the navy 
necessitated a separate command for it and Mu'awiyah was the first to 
introduce the office of the admiral as the supreme commands of the 
naval forces. 'Abdullah b Qais al Harithi was one of the admirals 

59. Encyclopaedia of Islam V 3, p 618 

60. al-Kamil V 3. p 174 

61. at Baladun p 140 

62 Ibid p 140, 

63 Ibid p 344 

_ _64 Ibid p 160, 6 and 7 Ibid p 124 

65 HusITMuhazrah V 2, p 1^9 

66. al-Baladuri p 144 1 

67 Usudulghabah V I, p 297. 

V r I , 
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who ted fifty sea invasions wherein not a single muslim was lost Jana* 
dah b Abi Umayyah was another famous admiral who continued his 
activities even in the reign of Yazid* 8 

These tremendous reforms in all the realms of the empire, made 
him the first sovereign of Islam, the first ruler to enjoy a definite and in- 
dependent authority When writers, jurists, encyclopaedists and com- 
pilers of anthology have to quote a trait or saying illustrating kingship 
or the conduct of the stale, they rarely hesitate lo credit it to Mu'awi- 
yah 89 He was not only the first but also the most perfect type of Arab 
King, and not only the father of a dynasty but the second founder of 
the Caliphate after 'Ummar™ To his Qmyyad successor he bequeathed 
a precedence of clemency, energy, astuteness and slatesmenship He 
was a good father and a devoted husband, we find him conscientiously 
performing his religious duties and dying a good Muslim 71 , 


68 Encyclopaedia of Islam V 3, p 621, 
69 , Hitti p 194 

70 Encyclopaedia of Islam V, 3, p 679 



(15) A Paper on "Shaykh 'Iraqi's Stay in India" 

h 

Da Yog Dhyan Ahuja, m a ph d, 

It Is believed that Shaykh Fakbru 'd-Dln IrSql left Iran in the 
company of Qalandars and came down to India Finally lie was at 
Multan in the monastery of Shaykbu’ 1 Islam Shaykh Bah&u'd Din 
Zakarryyl The Shaykh recognised Iraqi's qualities and conferred upon 
him his special khrqa 1 and specified a cell for his chilla, or the 
quadragesimal secluded devotion* 

Closing his door upon the visitors, Trial spent ten days* of solitary 
retirement m the cell On the eleventh day he fell into a trance, and m 
that staLe he composed 4 the following ghazal* which, with eyes full of 
tears, he was heard smgmg in loud tones 

|»fj c •■"** 

Now Shaykh Bah5-u’d-D!n Zakauyyft was a follower of Shaykh- 
u* sh-Shuyfikh ShihSb u‘ d-Dln Snhiawardi and, according to the insti- 
tutes laid down by him, It was incumbent upon the disciples to keep 


1 (i)THL Fol 180b, (u) T F N p 405, (lu) KGL 
p, 691, 

2, (i)DAOp 10, (n) MAS, p32, (m) W. J N, p 392 
(iv) M S B,p 46, (v) T H L„ Fol 130b, (vi) H R K, Fol 
187a, (vit) L N B.Fol 592a/ll88 

3 (t) N J N , p 392 gives »u a month or two for ap- 
parently a misprint (n) T H L,FoI 185b, says 'in the first chilla' 
m place of ton days The following give ten days — (m) DAO, 
P 10, (iv) M'A Sip32, (vi M S B.p 46 (vi) H. R K, Fol 
lB7a, (vii) L N B,Fol 592a/1188 


4 (0 T S B , p 216, says that on a certain night when Shaykh 
Bahl ud-Dtn ZakanyyS happened to piss by the door of Trial's closet, 
he heard that ‘IrSol was hum nmg the tune of this poem This account 
ts more or less followed by ~(iO M S K,p 121 , («) T F N p 405, 
(iv) M S L , under 'Ir&ql (vi Q A L , Fol 126 


5 The full gliawl ia given u the following — (i) K S L, For 
33b, (in & M K. Fol 129h I30i, (m) D R J , Fol 45j-b, (jV) D 
R B , Fol 44b-4$a, (v) l B C, p 125-126 
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strictly occupied m sacred recitations and divine meditation, and not to 
indulge m diversions When some of 'Iraqi’s fellow-disciples heard 
this poem they disapproved of it and protested* to the Shaykb The 
Shaykb, however, is said to have silenced them with the remark, "For 
you these things are forbidden but not for him M 

A few days elapsed when, on a certain day, Shaykfa ‘Imgd-u'd-Dln/ 
while passing through the market place heard that some merry-makers 
were singing these verses of 'Iraqr to the accompaniment of musical 
hells and instruments 1 Going ahead, when he passed by the side of the 
tavern, he heard the same song being sung there too On his return to 
Shaykb Bahfl-uM-Din ZakanyyJ, he explained the whole situation to 
him, leaving it to the discretion of the Shaykb to look into the matter 

"Would you repeat what you have heard”? said the Shaykb 2 

"I heard up to this verse,” replied ‘Im5du’ d-Dln 3 and he read out 
the last line of ‘Ir&ql’s poem — 


A»Ojf |jfr |) jfjj® jtb J 1 ) ft 

“He has attained his goal I” exclaimed the Shaykb on hearing the 
closing verse 

He stood up and personally went forth to the door of 'Iraqi's 
closet 


6 (0 M A S p 32, (u) DA 0,p 10, (m) L N B, Fol. 
592b/ll89 

7 As given mD A 0,p 10 and (ti) M A S, p 32 The fol- 
lowing works simply say, 'one of the companions' — (lil) N T N, 
p393, (iv) L N B.Fol 592a/1188 (v) M S.B,p46,(vi) H.R K, 
Fol 187a 

1 According to D A 0 , p 10 and M A S , p 32-33 The follow- 
ing works tell of the performance in the tavern but do not mention the 
'market place' — 

(m) NJN, p393, (iv) M S B ; p46, (v) H. R K, Fol 
187a 

2 According to D A O.plOandM A S,p33, (m) L N B, 
Fol 592b/U89 says that qa receipt of the report, the Shaykb got up 
and proceeded to the cell of 'Iraqi There he heard from him the last 
verse and remarked,” You have attained your goal ” 

3 (i) D A 0,p 10, (u) M A S,p 33 
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"Why, these prayers in the tavern, ‘Iraqi! Now come out '• said 
the Shaykb to him* 

'Iraqi came out and placing his head on the feet 5 of Sbaykb Za- 
kariyyfi, he began sobbing® till the Shaykb, with his own pious hands, 
lifted him up from the dust It is said that thence- forth he did not 
allow ‘Iraqi to remain in retirement 7 Shaykb ‘Iraqi is stated to have 
composed the following ghazal at that occasion® — 


UU«f jU A*A j 


The Shaykb forthwith took the cloak off his august person and 
clothed 1 ‘IrSql in it It was on the same night*, or immediately after, 
that the Shaykb performed the marriage of his daughter, the ‘very 
Rabi'a’ m point of virtue and modesty 3 , with ‘Iraqi and from this 
daughter of Shaykb ZakanyyS, 'Irlqt got a son who was named Kablr- 
u’d-Dln 4 - 


4 (i) D A 0,p 11; (u) M A S.p 33, (in) L N B , Fat 
592b/1189 

5 (i) D A 0 , p 11 , (ii) M A S , p 33 , (m) N J N, p, 393, 
(ivJMSB.p 46, (v) H i K, Fol 187a, (vi) L N B, Fb! 
592b/llB9 


6 (i) D. A O , p 11 and (u) M A S , p 33 



T. S B , p 216, states that 'Iraqi in a period of four years, com- 
pleted the course of fourteen cMlas It is followed by M. S L 


8 (i) D A 0, p 11 and (u) M A S,p 33 
The full poem is given in the following — - 

(0 K S L,Fol p 85a, («) G M K„ Fot 124b, (mi) K N K 
andK N L,p 80, (v) K I L,p 74, (vi) D R J, Fol 82a (vu) 
D R B , Fol 72a 


1 (i) D A 0,p 11, (u) M A S,p 33, (m) N J N,p 393. 
.(iv) M S B , p 46, (v) L. N B , Fol 592b/li89 

2. According to — (i) D A 0,p 11 and (h) M A S,p 33 - 
later on* is the version of the following. -»(m) N J N 
p 393- fiv) H R, K,, Fol 187a, (v) Q 4 L, Fol 126 (vi) LNB, 
-Fol 5921/1189, (vir) EWS Under ' 

3 T F, N , p 405 


4. Q A. L , Fol 126, gives the name as Kablr ’ud.Dm Isml'H 
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In India, the name of Shaykb Fakhru’d-Dln 'Iraqi seems to have 
been confused by some writus with that of b3iar*i-‘ Iraqi As dis- 
cussed at Length by the author of the Qaar-i-'ArifSnJ, some of the his- 
tonans and biographers of mystics, while writing about Shfth Shaiaf of 
P&ntpat, have expressed the erroneous belief that he was the son of 
Shaykb Falcfaru’d-Dlu ‘Irftql, the Siifl, whereas his father’s name, 
actually, was Sftl&r Fakbru’d-Dln 'Iraqi, the Qalandar 

Briefly speaking, SalSr Fakbru’d-Dln *IrSql came from the subuibs 
of Kirman and was one of the followers of Shah Mohammad Kirminl, 
an ancestor of Shah Ni’mat-u’llah Wall of Kirmfin Blbl Hafiz Jamal, 
the sislei of ShKhii-KinnSal, was the wife of SSlftr Fdkbru’d-Dln 
‘IrSql She gave birth to two sens, Shah Nizamu'd-Dln ‘Iraqi and 
Shfth Sharaf Panlpatl Salar 'Iriql came to India and ultimately 
settled down at Pinlpat II was here that Shah Sharaf was born and 
here too, later on, Sil3r ‘Irftqt and his wife were buned after their 
death The birth of Shah Sharaf, according to Qaar-i-'Anfan, took 
place in 602 A H , that is, four yeara before the birth of Shaykb Falch- 
ru ’d-Dln ’Irftqt, the Sflfi (m A H 606 1 ) 

Our SQfl poet, Shaykb Fakbru'd-Dln ‘Iraq! spent a considerably 
long period of his life m India Prof E G Browne* tiuly remarks 
that there is little or no reference to 'IrSql 8 personal adventures m 
hisverse9 But it is otherwise about the part of his life in India 
Comparatively speaking, TrSqVs biographers have given some details- 
about the rest of his life but as regards his stay at Multan, they do not 
go beyond a few brief allusions Some of ‘Iraqi’s verses, on the other 
hand, throw light on some of the events connected with lus stay here 

Evidently, throughout his slay at Multan Shaykb IrSql was occu- 
pied with lifs endeavours at spiritual perfection under the care of 
Shaykb-’ush-Shuyukb Shay lib Bahft-’ud-Dln ZakariyyS Daulat ShfiM 
would have us believe that ’Iraq! underwent fourteen quadragesimal 
fasts ((Mar) in a period of four years’ stay at Multan This 
view is however, refuted by the statement of those authorities who 
say that it was only once that Shaykh ZakakiyyS commanded ‘Iraqi to 
retire to a cell for clnlla and it was on the eleventh day of this 
chtfla that, as already described, ‘Iraqi composed the ghazal — 

f!) jtya. U>w* 8i>lj 


5 Q A, L , Fol 125 

1 (1) Q A L, Fol 129 (n) C I H,Vol II, Column 1069 

2 L B C.Vol III,p 124 

3 T S B , p.2!6, This has been followed by M S L under ^fjcr 
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Shaykh Zakariyya seems to hare admired and encouraged the 
young §GfI m every way In the mystic path 'Iraqi made great 
progress 4 The spiritual training he received under the affectionate 
•■patronage of Shaykb ZakariyyS was the guiding star of ‘Iraqi's life 
Jamfill, in his Siyar-u'l- ‘Arifln goes to the extent of remarking that 
although it waa while 'Iraqi was a disciple of Shay kb Sadru’d-Dln at 
Iconium, that he wrote the Lama St, but, as a matter of fact, it was 
just a ‘drop from the cloud of Shaykb Zakanyya’s bounties 1 

We are told that his attainments m the domain of spiritualism were 
beyond description 2 , and that he had attracted a fairly large number 
of devoted followers in India 5 

Needless teT say that dll this he acquired at the feet of the great 
samt, Shaykb Bahl-u'd-Dln ZakanySy It was here that the founda- 
tions of his later spiritual career were laid *Xi 5ql, like a true and 
sincere disciple, is never tired of singing the praises of Ins teacher 
In lus verses he has given expression to the supreme sense of his great 
Jove far and faith in the learned samt They are the true and sponta- 
neous homage of a devoted disciple 

In a qa?tda, describing his own state of mind and the praises of 
his teacher, he speaks — 

)J4> >1^0 j» J* 

ly* i-jUjI *** j!j il <->]* l S i- 5 Jj* fl rf J 

Otttf |u/ ^ M))* }»•*) j) 

Here ace some lines from one of his famous panegyrics They are 
so full of genuine emotion 5 

ft)} fty ) ft* ‘-* 1 ) # *1*/ /**■*> cWP- b J 

' ^ jdMj u/JjW )•> UU«ii fH* Sj)* 5 ji ^-^1^5) UtS- 

I*# U *ut 

4 RWS, under letter ^ , 

1 SDJ.FollSb, 

2 (i) T S B»p 215, (n) M S L , under ‘Iraqi , (hi) TFN, 
?405 

3 T S B,p 215-216 

4 K S L , Fol 20, contains a part of this qa$ida 

The qaalda is given in the following — (u) D R B, Fol 23b-25a 
‘ (in) K N K,p 17-19 . (iv) K N L,p 17-19, (v) X I L, 16-18 

5 (i)KS L, Fol 20a-20b (n) D R B, Fol 25a-2Sb, (m) 
■GM K, Fol 144a, (iv) K N K,p 19-20, (?) K N L, p 19-20. 
.(vi) K, I L , p 18-19 
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At anothci place he continues his earnest eulogy in the same strain 


When Shaykb Zakariyyg’s time drew near he called 'Iraqi to hts 
presence and assigning all the affairs to his charge 1 appointed him aa 
his successor 2 This done, the Shaykb breathed his last in the year 
666 A H 

The death of his godfather was a heavy blow to 'Iraq! How 
deeply shocked he felt can well be imagined fiom the pathetic verses in 
which he laments the sad loss He pours out the soirows of his grief' 
stricken heart m a long elegy of about eighty verses Some opening 
verses of the first stanza run as follows 2 — 


)tj ^ ^ 45 

)*“*> flybi Qfr 


(if h I# fAJ* 

|» r <3/ )» 


During the course of his stay at Multan 'Iraqi’s circle of intimacy 
appears to have remained confined to his spiritual guide, Shaykb BahS- 
u’d-Dln Zokanyya The particulars of his relations with a few other 
persons also are preserved in his verses His friendship with Shaykb 
*Im3d u’d-Din, one of the companions of Shaykb Bahfi-u’d-Drn Zakar- 
tyy$ is manifest in one of his poems which seems to have been written 
by ‘Irfiq! to congratulate the latter on his recovery from a sicfcness 
The poem begtngs as follows* — 

,/"*» },y| 

(, tj \i }>y«l jO rt- JS )j 


6 (i) D. R P , Fol 22b-23b, (n) K S L , Fol 19a-b, the last 
lines aTe droppedi (ui) and (iy) K N K and K N L,p 1617, 
both give the title wrongly as ^iJLU l^j ^JM^A £*A in place 
of jlxJU AA (v) K I L , p 15-16, also repeats the 

mistake in the above (in) and (iv) 


1 

2 

P 11 » 
126, 
(ix) 


(i) D A 0, p It, (li) M A S,p 33 

(i) N J N,p 393, (li) H R K,Fol 187a, (in) DAO. 
(iv)MSK.p 121 (v) M A S, p 33 (vi) Q A L Fol 

vu) L N B.Fol 592b/1189, (vm) L B C, Vol III, p 127, 
B p 126, (x) C 0 S,p 440, (xi) C B A,p 32 


3 The qajlda is given m the following — 

(l) K b L, Fol 20b-23a; (n) D R B , Fol 94b-96b, (lii) K* 
N K , p 54 to 58 (iv) K N L,p 54 to 58 (v) K I L , p 50 to 54 


4 (i) K N K.p 31, (n) K N L p 31, (m) K I L, p 29. 
(iv) K S L, Fo 28a 
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Thfere is a long qaslda in praise of Sliaykb Sadr-u’d-Din, the 
eldest son of Shayhh Bahfl-u’d-Dln Zakariyya In the poeni, Iraqi 
refers to three verses which had been sent to him by Shakjj Sadr-u’d- 
Dln It begins with the line 1 — 

*)!•> 0^)0 jl*. OjJii U j j. Jo 

For long long years 'IrSql had Oeen away from his homeland. He 
was about \7 (about the year 623 A H ) that he had left HamadUn 
He stayed on m India until after the death of his spiritual guide Shaykb 
Bahi-u’d-Dln Zakanyyfi in the year 666 A H He spent practically 
43 years m foreign lands ‘Ir&ql talks of thirty six years of separation 
in one of his poems which he wrote in response to a letter written to 
him by his brother 2 3 4 Sbamsu'd Din from KumjSn 'Iraqi says* — 

jUL jjm 4. }| JU, 5 ^ jtA 

Except for the company of his spiritual guide, Shaykb ZakafiyyS, 
the stay of 'Iraqi in India does not seem to have been a very happy 
part of his life His verses reminiscent of this period of lus life 
express the ardent yearning of a home-sick heart A poem describing 
his state of mind begins with the verse — 

Wflfyi O r W SO)jt yy j| r ^ 

and speaks of his dmne experiences at length but m the end the poem 
is concluded with the verses* 

W))T jdjt <j*i) j!j! ot* Jol* uj ^JV) 

sojjf ){,& >xufi JfBu* 


1 The qaslda is given m the following — 

(i) K N K, p 21-32, (ii) K KT L, p 21-23, (m) K I L, 
p 20-21, (iv) K S L.Fol 23b-24b, (v) G M K.Fol 131a-13!b, 
(vi) D a B , Fol 26b-27b 

2 K. S L , Fol 25b, gives the title of the poem as i&.\ oh f oj j*. ^ 

3 (i) D R B , Fol 29a, (n) K S L,Fol 26a, (m) K N K 

and (iv) IC N L, both at p 25, give foi , (vj IC I L t 

p 23, follows the reading of (m) and (iv) 

4 The qa$Ida is given in the following*— 

(l) K S L , Fol 26b-27a, (n) G M K.Fol 153b-154a, (in) D 
R B , Fol 30a-30b, (iv) K N K, p 26-27, (v) K N L p 26-27, 
(vi) K I L,p 24-25 
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Fancied of feat, the poet sets down his conversation with a friend 
He ends his poem as under 1 — 

j**i *■* \y* <***| fjtvM <, Jj) > <-jUU» f hjS 

In a qaslda written m praise of al-WS'ix Hamid u'd Dlh Ahmed 
whom he addresses as his 'sincere friend* he thus expresses his longing 
to pee his native place, KflmjJn* — - 

J) JxJ SjlhJ iJi *ki tS r >e JS I# 

1) J 1 -* ^ xj* ««!»» 


There is another poem beginning with the verse 1 — 

*jM jHf r I*** \ *i A * ^ <5 

In this poem the poet expresses his earnest desire to see one Karlm- 
ud-Din and asks him to undertake a journey to Multan 

'Iraqi's reply to his brother Shams-u’d-Dln, referred to above, 
-expresses his home-Bicknoss in words full of feeling Thd verses dis- 
play his joy at the sight of his brother's letter after such a long separa- 
tion, and also reveal what painful memories it brought to ‘Iraqi's mind 


1, (t) K S L.Fol 28a, (n) K N K,p 31, <m) K N L, 
p 31, (iv) K I L, p 29 

2 A-(i) KSL, Fol 24b-25a , (n) D R B, Pol 27b-28b» 
(ill) K N K, p 23-24, (iv) K N L, p 23-24. (v) K I L» 
p 21-23 

B (yi) G M K.Fol 122b-123a, gives the verses without those 
m reference to Hamld-u'd-Dln or KtlmjSn 

3 (i) K, S L, Fol 26b, (u) D R B.Fol 29b-30a, gives it 
-without a title 

(iu) K N K,p 25 and (iv) K N L, p 25, give its title aa 
and insert his name in place of 

(v) K I L, follows, the reading of K N K, and K N I), at 
p 24 
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and how inipatient he grew to see his home-land 4 — 

><* Vb* )l f oil jfd 

C ) y >4 *»> 

oia- fcjj) ■&,[ imom ^1/ 

oJ jl) o" ry i f* u ^* *** o*l 

ip*J jaHufll Lf jjji, 

*>i( jl Ul?} J, )< tS t f 

j*al o*f jbj ^ .i&fjsu d 

Ojl jl*jl «a- ^Oi‘ <?jJ jJOja. to 

V s " **■ > l * *“ J* >t An 

*j! o'w ^ j j u / *■> 

‘Iraqi 1 occupied a very warm corner m the heart of Shaykfc 
Zakanyyft who looked to all his comforts 2 Shaylcb Zakanyyl appears 
to have encouraged his disciple in all respects He used to enjoy the 
Spiritual rehshjof ‘Iraqi’s verses 5 

‘Iraqi’s nomination as his successor by Shavkh Zakanyyi was an 
eye-sore 4 to the other disciples of the Shaylcfa Now that *Ir8q!*s 


4 The poem is given in t— 

(i) K S L , Fol 25b-26a, (n) D R B, Fol 28b 29a, gives the 
jioem without its title (m) K N IC , p 24-25, and (iv) K N L, 
~p 24*25 asalso (v) K I L.p 23-24, give the poem without title 

1 There is a story given in S D J,Fol 16a, and (n) T F N 
p 406 The latter says - 

*>t l W >° 6 r lil J )* 

ity , j| faf df fill yb.0 <1 j ti4 «y yi*0 tS j&| j 

o^b** tf 6, L - f )} } ri i{ dfo J* i**W dl4B *i 

j soU-^} tS |H»io <ltfU jjj) df )( Oj J 

f) J*i Jib- It* txn 0,1 

fm) Q A L , Fol 126, simply remarks that Sadr-ud-Din inter- 
vened and die marriage did not take place 

2 T S B,p 216 

3 (i) T F N,p 405, (u) T S B,p 216. 

4 (i) N J N , p 393. (h) L N B , Fol 592b/U89 
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benefactor had passed away, it was high time for them to give vent to 
their avarice 5 against ‘Iraqi They carried their complaints* to the 
ruler of the town saying that 'Iraqi did not act up to the doctrines of 
Shaykfe ZakanyyS, that his time was mostly occupied with ppetry? and 
that he always kept with the fair-faced 8 They remarked that he was, 
therefore) not a fit person to continue as a successor in the seat of the 
Shaykh 9 10 

In this way people attempted to poison the ears of the authorities 
against Shaykjj 'Ir*qi and thus made the rest oi hts stay miserable at 
Multan Times grew hard with him Some biographers will have us 
believe that the Sultan had already had some malice towards 'Irgql and 
his group** And now he tried to express his malice in action He is 
said to have sent for Iraqi and his pai ty 

'IrSql came to know of the trouble that was brewing up His 
patron had expired His fellow disciples had turned against him 
There was nothing now to keep him in India, except, of course, his son, 
Kablr-u d-Dln, whom probably he bade ( farewell with a heavy heart m 
the following verses 1 — 

A** JljM 1 Mol* jftff jy urf 

& in )* ^ o* fldu 

However, 'Iraqi said good-bye to the place where he had spent a 
long period of his youth Even before the Sultan'sj orders could be 
carried out and his mqn could reach ‘Iraqi, he had, along with some of 
his friends, left Multan 


5 (i) N J N,p 393* (ji) H R K , Fol 187a, (ill) M S IC, 
p 121, (iv) K G L lP .70i, (v) L N B, Fol 592b/H89. (vi) D 
A, 0», p 11 

6 (l) Q.A L , Fol, 126. (u) H R K,Fol 187a, (m) M A 
$ , p 33 adds (secretly) 

7 (i) N J N, p 393, (it) D A 0,(p 11' (m) M S K, 
p, 12Miv) M A.S,p 34, (v) L N B,Fol S92b/ll89, (vi) K G. 

J a (i)NJN,p 393, {u) Q A.L, Fol 126. (in) K G L., 
p 702, (iv) L M B,Fol 592b/1189, (v) M A S,p 34 says^yf, 
(vi) D A 0, p 11 also says ^lyj, (n) M S IC p 121, says 

9 (i) N J N.,p 393, (u) M S K, p 121, (tn) LNB, 
Pol 592b/1189 


10 (l) M A S,p 34. (u) D A 0,p 11, 

1, 0) K N K.,p,31. (it) K N L,p 31, (in) K I,L.,p 29 
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Abbreviations, 

C, B, A. Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
Manuscripts in the Library of the University of Bombay, 
by Shaykfr 'Abdu’l Q&dir 

C I, H, Catalogue of "Persian Manuscripts m the Library of the 
India Office by the late Hermann Ethe, « a , p h d , 
Revised and completed by Edward Edwards 1937 

C, 0 B Catalogue of the Persian and Arabic Manuscripts in the 
- Oriental Public Library, BSnkipflre 

C 0, S A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Manus- 
cripts of the Libraries of the Kings of Qudh by A Sprenger, 
Vol I, Calcutta, 1854 

D A. 0 Deeblcheh, in the Song of Lovers, UshshSq Nlmeh 1 or the 
Dah Fa$l of 'Iraqi edited and translated by Dr A J 
Arberry, published by the Oxford University Press, for 
the Islamic Research Association, Bombay 

D R B DlwJn-i-'Iraql, Manuscripl No 523, Royal Asiatic Society, 
of Bengal, Calcutta, dated 1153 A H 

D R J DlwSn-i-'IraqI, Manuscript No 522, Royal Asiatic Society, 
of Bengal, Calcutta, copied by Jaswant Rai, in 1076 A H, 

G. M. K Gbazhyit-i-'Irfiql in Manuscript No 189, Mixed Contents, 
a collection of die poems of eight Persian Poets, Kapurtliala 
State Library, Foil 178a-242b Dated 849 A H, 1445 
A, D 

R R K Haft Iqllm by Amin Ahmed R&zl, Manuscript Kapurthala 
State Library, written in 1002 A. H , 1594 A, D 

K G L Khazlnat-u’l-A?fiy &’ by GhutSm Sarwar, pnrtttd at the Hflt 
Press, Lahore Beginning of Composition m 1280, comp- 
letion in 1281 

K, I B. Kitab-i-Taw5rikb u’l AuuyS’ fUidu), Vol II, by Saiyid 
Im5m-u'd-Dln, printed at Bombay 

K, I, L Kulhyfit-PIrSql, printed at Lahore, published by Shaykfa 
Ilflhr Bakfash Mohd Jalfil-u'd Din 

K, N, K KulliySt-i-‘IrfiqI, printed at the Nawalkishore Press, Kanpur 
m 1909 A D 

K. N. L JECull i y a t-i- r Xr fiql, printed at the Nawalkishore Press, Luck- 
now, in A D 1891, A H 1309. 
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K S L KvilliySt-i-'Iraq}, Manuscript Prof Shanani Collection, 
Panjab University, Lahore, written in firsL half of the VIII 
Cenluiy A II 

L B C Litei ary History of Persia Vol III, the Tar tai Dominion, 
by Prof Edward G Browne, Cambridge University Pi ess, 
1928 

L N B Lald'if-i-A&ljrafl by Nizam HajT Gfcarib Yainani, in 60 
Chapieis (Latifas), Manuscript, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta Transcribed in the middle of the XII 
cenluiy A H 

MAS MaykbSneli by Mulla Abd-u'n-Nabl Falchr-uV-ZamanI 



MSB Mu'at-ul-Kbayal by Shli Khan LSdhl, punted in Bombay 

M S K MajSlis-ul-'Ushshaq, by Sultan Husayn ibn Sultan Mansur 
ibn Bftyqarft, Nawallushorc Press, Kanpur, 1897 

M S L Makbran-ul-Ghara'ib by Sandelvl, Manuscript, Panjab Ufn- 
verBity Library, Lahore 

N J N Nafahftt-u'l-Uns by Jfim!, composed in the year 883 A H 
printed at the Nawallcishoie Press, Kanpur, 1874 A D 

Q A L Qasi i ‘Arif in by Ahmed 'All, the 1st Chapter composed in 
lift) Copied in 1291 by Hafiz Mohd Jamil-u'd-Dln First 
copy from the original writing of the author Manuscupt, 
Panjab University, Library, Lahoie 

R W S Riyid u'sh Shu'aii by 'Air Quit Khan Wileli Daghistan], 
Manuscript, Shairinl Collections, Panjab University Libra- 
ry, Lahore 

S D J Siyar-u'l-'Arifrn by Dervish Jam, III Manuscript, Panjab 
University Library, Lahoie 

T F N Tankb i-Firishteli by Mohd Qismi Fiaishteh, published by 
the NawaIlci8hore Press, 1281 A H , 1865 A D 

T H I- Tarkira-i Ilusayn! by Mu Husayn Dost Sambhall, Manus- 
cript Panjab University Libury, Lahore 

T S B Tazkirat-u'sli-Shu'ara by Daulat Shah SamarqandJ, edited by 
Prof E G Browne Composed in 892 A H (AD 1487)* 
edited in 1901 



V— Arabic and Persian Section 
(16) Persian Translations op Yoga-Vasishta and Gita 
by 

Dr Bikrama Jit Haskat, u a , ph d 

Of the vast amount of Indo-Pcrstan literature produced 
during the Muhammadan rule in India, the translation of Sanskrit 
works on Indian sciences and religions received an unpiccedented 
official patronage during Akbar's reigni The spu it o£ enquiry initiated 
by Akbar led to the gradual evolution of Indo-Muslim thought in the 
next few centuries The interest of Muslim scholars in Indian litera- 
ture, however, was semi-academic, semi-phtloaophical, but it created a 
comparative outlook, which brought about slowly and imperceptibly a 
process of new cultural synthesis 

The Yoga-Vasishta is a very rare and valuable didactical work in 
Sanskrit on Hindu Gnosticism According to V Mitra 2 3 , in Sanskrit it 
is the earliest work on Yoga or speculative and abstruse philosophy 
delivered by the venerable sage Vaeishto to hie royal pupil Rama It 
embodies the Ion communes or common-place relating to the sciences 
of ontology— the knowledge of irt, real entity, the mt, the unreal 
non-entity, the principles of psychology or doctrines of passions and 
feelings upon oilier cognitions, volitious and other faculties of mind 
and the fenets of ethics and practical morality all deceived from Platonic 
dialogues between the sages and tending to the mam enquiry concerning 
the true felicity, , final beatitude or minnmin &oimm of all true phi- 
losophy 

The Yoga philosophy had already been made accessible to the 
Muhammadan world, when in the beginning of the eleventh century, 

1 For a detailed account of the translations of Sanskrit works 
into Persian during Akbar's reign, their origin and history, We the 
A'm^Akbart, pp 104 ff } the Journal Asiatique, 1895, Tome VII and 
the present writer’s Musiws and Indian Spences w the V im-Bharati 
Quarterly, Santmiketan, Vol IX, 2, 1943, pp 148-158 and Vol XII, 
4, 1947, pp 298-314 

2 Yoga-Vasishta Maharamayafia of Valmlkl (Preface), Calcutta, 
1891 


3 Indian Literature, p 239 
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Alberhnt translated into Arabic Patanjah’s and Kapila's treatises on 
the Yoga and theistic philosophy-the Yoga-Siitra and the Sankhya-Sutra. 
(The copies of the above tianslalions are ver> rare and according to 
Weber*, the contents of these works do not harmonize with the 
originals 4 

Many Persian translations of the Yoga-Vasishta made at different 
timeB are still extant One is by Pandit Anandan (called Bandhan by 
Ethe) 5 6 which has also been noticed in the Bodleian Catalogue 
(No 1328) and also by Rieu s A translation was made by the order of 
Akbar in the year A D 1598 This manuscript has been noticed by 
Dr Ethe 7 8 9 Another translation is probably that of §QfI Sharif QufbjahSnl 
entitled Tufyfa’t Majlis or ^fwor day fyaU-t-Asrar based on the 
Yogovasuhthasaras ( Weber Berlin Catalogue, p 186), divided into 
ten chapters each called a Twr Both Rieu and w Pertsch liave noticed 
at length this manuscript* 

But by far the most original translation of the Yoga-Vasishta is 
that made at the instance of D&rfi. Shiktih and under his personal super- 
vision in the year A H 1066 (A D 1656) The copies of this work 
are not rare in India In Europe copies of this translation are pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library* , the India Office 10 and the Bibliotheca 
Sprengenana 11 12 Pandit Sheo Narain gives a detailed account of this 
translation in the Journal of the Panjab Historical Society (Vol II, I, 
pp 31-32) The work was lithographed at Lucknow m 1887 but copies 
of this edition are now very rare 

DftrS Sfaikflh's translations from Sanskrit include that of the 
Upamshads, entitled th tSirr-i-AkbarU (,wr 1067 A H ), the Bhtywat- 

4 For details of Alberuru's translations, vide Sachau's Alberfitil’s 
India (London), 1914, p 246, and V Mitra's preface, Yoga-Vasishta 
etc (Calcutta) 

5. Vide Catalogue of Persian MSS i« Indus Office, Vol, I, 
No 1971 

6 Vide Catalogue of Persian MSS. in British Museum, Vol, I, 
p 6la 

7 Ibid supra 

8 Vide Rieu Vo! Ill, p 1034b, No x and Berltn Catalogue* 
p 1022, No 4 

9 Ethe and Schaus Catalogue, No 1328, 

10 Cat of Persian MSS in India Office, 1971 

11 Dr Faber’s Catalogue, No 16661 

12 The entire work has been edited by the present writer For 
details vide my article entitled iSVr i- Akbar J R A S B (Letters)* 
Vol XV, No 1, 1949 where a full summary of contents is given 




Persian translations of Y oga-Faiuhta aid Gita 14! 

Gita (wr between 1065 67 AH) and a translation of the Yoga- 
Vasxshta made at hiB instance His other works on Hinduism are the 
Majma'-iU-BnfyraiH, a comparative study of Hinduism and Islam, the 
Mukalatnat* or Seven Dialogues on comparative mythology with a 
Hindu aaint named Lai Dis The Rwolo'i j|fo£ Mima though a treatise 
on §fific practices, shows distinct signs of the influence of Indian Yoga 
philosophy DSr& Sbikflh daim-s that he had read a Peisian translation 
of the Yoga-Vastshta by one Shaikh SflfI (probably §Qfl Sharif 
Qu{bjahanl, j«*ro 1 prior to A H 1066, when he ordered a retransla- 
tion of the worfc Some of the physical exerases detailed in the Rtsala 
t g the \abs-\-datn, the amrd-burd, the astral healing, the centres of 
mediation in the heart qnd brain, bear a close resemblence to Hindu 
Tantftc meditations The j5/iA’j journey through the four worlds of 
W5j2t, labor nt Malak&t and Lakut, for instance, is compared by him 
to the Indian Avastkatman or the four world of Jagral, Swapna, 
Saiupatl and Turly a The Majma'-ul- Bahrain, written in 1066 A H 
prior to the translation of the Upanuhads, shows dearly that by that 
time Dfirft Shiktih had acquired considerable knowledge of Yogic and 
Vedantic philosophy, together with Sanskrit technical vacabutary of 
Indian mythology and cosmology etc , which would enable him to make 
a comparative study of the same with their equ lvalents from Islamic 
thought 

The translation, as m the original Sanskrit, is divided into the 
following six Prakarnat 

1 (Vairagy<bprakamam) Vanities of Life 

2 ***** (Mimttkshwyavohara-prakarifam) Renunciation 

3. ((Jtpath-prakanjom) Creation 

4 (Sthtu-prakarnan) Preservation 

5. jjfji ( U pasama-prakamam ) Dissolution 
(5 j/j{ Jij* (Ntrlnma-praharnam) Beatitude 

The Preface, gives an account of the circumstances which led to 
the translation of the Yoga-Vas\shta into Persian The translator 
Writes “Gratitude, adoration and submission are offered to the One, 
the Sun of whose glory shines in every atom of the cosmos and where 
grandeur is manifested in the Universe, although, He is hidden from all 


13 For details, vide the present writer's article Mukalam BtibU 
Ldl via Dara ShikSh m the 7\ m-Bharati Quarterly, aantiniketan, 
Vol IX, April 1944, pp 326-339 
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eye and is behind the Veil, boundless benedictions in all sincerity and 
faith free from error, omission or sanctimoniousness to that choicest 
product of Ills creation, to the personification of all that is best i e 
Muhammad, the Prophet, and the same to 'All, the object of his love ' 

" '‘Let it be known to the. noble soul that the scholars, who before this , 
translated the Yoga-Vasuhia into Persian and omitted some of the 
Sanskrit terms, have not been able to convey the subtilities and full , 
sense of the text It was for thin reason that in one of the months of 
the yeai A H 10(36 (A D 1656 J the crown of the kings, the refuge 
of the world, the descendant of the glorious kings, God's best creature, 
t|ie initiate m divine mysteries, the embodiment of what is grand and 
noble, the God-knowing king, D5r5 SiiikOh, son of SbSh JahSn ordered 
as follows 'Since the translations of this sacred book which are ex- 
tant, have not proved of much use to the seekers of truth, it is my 
desire that retranslation should be undertaken m conference with 
learned men of all sects who are conversant with the text My chief 
leason fjr this noble command is that although I had profited by 
perusing a translation of it ascribed to Shaikh StifU 4 , yet once two saintly 
persons appeared m my dream, one was tall whose hair was grey, the 
other shqrt and without any hair The former was Vasisht and the 
latter Ram Chandra, and as I had icad the translation already alluded 
to, I was naturally attracted towards them and paid my respects 
Vasisht was very kind to mo apd patted me on the back and addressing 
Ram Chandra told him that I was brother to him because both he and- 
I were seekers after the Truth He asked Ram Chandra to embrace 
me which he did in exuberance of love Thereupon Vasisht gave some 
sweets to Ram Chandra which I took and ate After this viflion a 
desire to cause a rctranslation of the book intensified me ” 

THE PERSIAN translation of the BhUgtvatglto, in 18 odhyayos 
was made by Dlrd Sbikflh, probably with die help of .some pandits, 
between the years A H 1065—67 It is described as an attempt to 
present "the highest and the best tenets of Hinduism in the most attrac- 
tive garb ” Although a number of other versions of the same work 
exist in India, I have not come across aiiy good manuscript of Dard 
Slykah’s translation, vtith the exception of one (that, too, of doubtful 
character) in the private collection of Syed Ramadan ‘All Shah Gardezl 
of Multan Other Persian yeisions of this mbst important Indian 
Scripture, "the Song of the Most High*’-Acompmmg the discourses 
between Sn Krishna on Divine matter, which was interpolated as an 
episode in the sixth Porvo of the MahobhUrata are as follows 

Gita SmbodhanT, translated from the Sanskrit commentary— 
Sunbodhanl, date npt kho'wn ls , a versified Persian translation by 

14 This translation, as its title 

indicates is not complete Vide Ethe, Vol I, No 1972 

15 (Catalogue of Persian MSS tn the Bodleian Library, 1391 ) 
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Akbar's poet laureate Faidl, anothei Persian translation from Sanskrit 
ascribed by Ethe ls and Rieu^ to Abut Fai^l, another version entitled as 
the Mir’HUul-lfaqWiq with compaiative comments in Islamic terminology 
on its philosophical impoit by 'Abdur Raljmfin Cbishtl m 1065 AH 18 
Three other Persian translations aie mentioned one by Ethe by an 
anonymous authoi, the other by f Atimer in the Munich Catalogue 
(p 140) , and one is said to be m Library of King's College, Cambridge 

Accoidiug to Ethe (Catalogue of Persian MSS in the India 
Office, No 1949), a copy of Darfi Sbikuli's translation is wrongly 
ascnbed to Abu’l Fadl, as it indicated by a note on fol 13 of the manus- 
cript copy In view of this categorical statement, it is essential that 
differentiation may cleat ly be made between the two tianslations of 
Abul Fadl and Dari Sill leuh Apait from an abridged version of the 
GUa, included in the tfomuuilmn, a Persian translation of the Mc/m- 
bharta made by four scholars atlhe instance of Akbar 1 ®, wheieiu the 
whole discourse between Sri Kuslinaand Arjuna is condensed into a few 
pages, it does not seem likely that Abu’l Fadl also made a translation of 
the Gita in 18 adhyayas m a sepaiatc foira Abu’l Faijl himself does 
not mention it among the translations made for Akbar 2 ®, not does 
BadSflnl include it among the various Sanskrit woiks which were trans- 
ited during the periods 


1 16 Catalogue, Vol, I No 1950 ( f 

17 Catalogue, Vol 1, 7676 , Add 6607 , Vol lit p 1034b 

18 Ethe Op Ctt , 

19, For details vide Di Bikraraa Jit Hasrat Muslims and Indian 
Science (III) in the Vma-Bharah Quarterly, Santmiketan April 1947, 
pp 305-308 

20 See the A'tii+Aklwt f Blochmann, p L04), i 

21 *Tb$.Mmtakliqp-ul-TawarVih Vol II t pp 401 ff 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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All these manuscripts are in the hand-writing of one writer and 
there is a remark — 


C^y* Js 2, y* I**- Jl “ ^i| 


The manuscript is 9$"x5", with about 15 lines on each page, 
and a total number of 96 pages The style of writing is Nasta'llq 
The subject matter of every rafts'? is given in Arabic in ted ink at the 
beginning and then follows full explanation Only 50 quatrains are 
given 


In the introduction Dawwftni says —''I had written some quatrains 
in my youth, and my friend, asked rac to put them together in book- 
form Once upon a time when I went to . . 
to pay my homage I presented this book to ^ 


him 


1# (j'ik! jlw« jW 1 !) 


The language of the commentary is like that of the Akhlaq-t-Jalall 
In the coiophin is written — 

I l>V fjA*) t* «yVb> ^ 

»ty )*«< jt jo 

Some of the quatrains are given below, so that the readers may be 
able to form some idea of the style and themes of the book 


The beginning of the book is as follows — 

V***T } I) ‘■Ij* 1 — *^l fp tin U*a 

(lb j) ^ j| j4J-^ 

UJIjU ^ C| eyydsut Ji. } j jjJUJ j ,ju | yu )|)Jy» 

Oji>. f ;|» U> ) jiiU6 jjjUlt* j| <|j j^L jJ jJ f A*»J } t& J Utol^ 

In praise of God, he writes — 

,jjU- (.)(*> iiUJ 1/ ji> yjif tftS ^1*1 y JU ui-tfj 

yt J , ^ yi j JOt U yS JUS yi ^ 

God ts concealed as well as manifest — 

bJ* ft* *■< £r jf 
1 J- J OJ 5! JU, , Jyn* 

jljfaj }| i>y^li j CVw,j»* f&X jii 

I \j* ^*y * ur» j > ii fnBj* 
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bettig^— 11 ,S n0, ^ in ^ ' Vll ' ,0ul the light of God which permeates his 

f* 3 J (2k ) J*> fi-f O'* )l ^ 
t*** ) 6 O®* 1 } > jM* s?) 

& rf* L/* J )=* )l 

fl* <Ua. ^ o,sv y )f J)B. 

The commentary on this qualiim is as follows — 
ts 4 * «Ul <!jftb C*jtx, g4» Oja. )J <$. ix**. w £**, ^ ^ J() ^ 

^ » ‘ °>* ^ ^ ^ J )| 54a. <* ui^ 

M« ), .U J5 J l" j *f U|* ja. kfl^ ;i a. «*A »,> Sydfr 

“^*1 )l »;* )» 5 U.| JU uUu Ub 

Mail's wisdoo cannot pci ceive the greatness of God — 

*V*i ^«jc a<4^ 

j *>w i»4^ 

*)*? f* Jl J* uJk fcal* ,0 

The phenomenal world is the reflection of god — 

0 *w c ) U 1 ** 8 J 1 ** )* 

l«> IP* z > J° M w 

^ U) )) )* >* ^ 

(j4*< )|)jf u.jj« *,vl jslfe 

The comprehensiveness of the heart of man — 


^“1 0 *)°* $ V J* 

* M ‘ I 1* > LS)^»f M 


..^ , iU,i _ Li \u 


i 
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The world is a mirage — 

; /, JiSecJ Kii^ )4 > 

( 1 **• U**i Ui Ja«, # 

[ OM 1 ■**# Jf Mj*- } /*** }) 

*'< A* -tSvi should not fix his heart on th; hopis and fears of this 
transitory world — 

U-b* J ***1 u-5 >t ^ L 

J14&. J 

1 J)i) ji$ i/>< J* 

- - - ^j«U<| Uj SiiMJ f 

The attributes of mau are the reflection of tho* of Gad — 

J&H *}'» u-t* 
lt* ^ ^ t 3 j 1 ^-} *4*1 ) 
jV)® ^ ^ 

lT J* i*»>* t 5 

None knows the real Truth — 

f <U)iV« j AJjla. jiS 

jii jb jiS sS L_sUaj| 

*». U ^ ‘ /*H«» 

^*»y> u&W »0 )| *<iA <015 

The sahk should busy himself with the knowledge of his soul, 
and should not waste his time and energy in dialings with ordinary 
.persons — 

urV ^ )\ Ji ^y 

ij"^ f; ‘*5°- f 3 ^ ly 

jM d ltLe oij 

tW }| jjutff jjlA^S 
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Conunfintary — 

i_4j* Sii **JJ toj* j* 4aaJlJ^. is**4 >>£ &>)*• J* 4 (/-*J 

0 <) l_Jy»J jWj ZjSmI W t-J^I Ojl Ul<& il)U }0 J \Jl *f) 

*t JUU| «$. ‘ r y jU j! <Ja 3 ^ *» J >W **>* J 1 ** > 

^*aw .Ap.,* u»2&ui{ LJJU 4 f Jta }0 5 t**-| j 4 * 

jjf-iiw, ^4*0. ^Oa.) <sf ^,jUj (> * uk»t ^ ;4* *f Gf-t 3 JAJ 

«y»Ja.j 0,j£ ^iL* |)j| &«, OjL> j<» ,1 i»)*A jbi ,0 

Some quatrains are m praise of Hadrat 'All, a fact which proves 
that DawwSnl believed m the Sht'a uxeH — 

j|^bU U Uu. lJL Jil 

jliL» sli jT jJi'fO }| k^sU>l&>MiO 

Jl )«* «■*« jljl* L^l| )| 

J 1 * tfJ)U *f 0,1 6 ,o y,f, 

^ gV te**jU 

^ jkl «~l *•»* (JM 

g flt» ^ a »» ji# g«« / 

^ iaxu| (mm! ) *5 /i< 



( 18 ) The GulzXr-i-IbrXhih and the KbwXn [-Khalil 
by 

Dr Nazir Ahmad— Lucknow University 


The S 1 J 1 Nat]jr (or the three prose pieces) of Zflhflil, which by the 
common consent of the cutics, is the best example of ornate prose and 
consequently one of the most celebrated Persian prose books, has a 
most disputed historical back-ground A group of scholars holds that 
these pieces are three separate prose treatises bearing their own titles, 
The opinions of some of them are given below, — 

1 KfcSn Arzfl in the Majma-'un-Nafft'is remarks 1 — 

(istoJoU sUdlj jO ii)]o flL) 

2 Sarkhush in the KalimSt observes* — 

<J*U Jsb. jf * , ^ UL) p p 

3 Zubairl in the BasSlln* states 

I Cj!) 3 -}! ■«*>!)* J** /> J) )«S 

jljU 

4 SahbS’i in the Sfcarb i-Sih Natfcr says 4 — 

M r U| «f fS) r b. jj >^4^1 )| JS 

w>*f ^ (*) e>* f i jw )!&t!a uu-Jf 

J»t tyA jj aUj? i5)Aj so ^ij*. It oJjJd? ^ ti 

.Utv*f jj 


1 Pol 496a 

2 p 198 

3. Fol 125 

4, p 207* also vt ds pp 120 and 208 etc 


ISO 
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5 Shams in the Bahtr-i ‘Azlm points out 5 — 

^ ;f f** i* i>l ^w 6 f\ 

Hmb JiK jjU. I^jU jj f/Mj] 8^ I) 

The headings of the 2nd and the 3rd pieces at least in the printed 
copy of the Sih Natfar run as follows — 

Jit* u |^ 6 fr **!*»" “^1 )\p ^ 

“ *}\* ^ 

hi addition to t|iesc, a large No of Mss of the book suggest that 
jt is nothing but a collection of three prose treatises 

There aie again some® who contend that the SihNathr 19 a collection 
•Of three prefaces written to the Kitab-i-Nauras of Ibr&hlm 'Adil II 
(d A II 1037), Amongst them Professor ‘Abdul Ghanl holds a fan- 
tastic view in so much as on the one hand he calls the Sih Natfar, tluee 
prefaces to the said Kitab-i-Nauras, and on the other, assjgns a 
particular title to each of them Some 7 Mss of the Sih Natfar, likewise, 
beaiJieadmgs like this, winch suggest as above — 

* '{ Jik. jlja- <1 2a(k>. 

Yet the last group of biographers though few in number, unequivo- 
cal! y claim that i,t is a pollection of three prefaces, the first to the 
Kit bd i-Nauras, the 2nd to the GulzS.r-1-Ibrahlm and the 3rd to the 
^-toin-i Khalil, the last two being anthologies prepared by Malik and 
Zuhflrl alone Ibrihlm Khalil’s following 8 statement is very accurate — 

ulljff- ) $ 5 lW 7* ** H *** ^ )! 

5l t( , , ' V ' 

Gbulftm 'AH Az§d did not fail to arrive at a correct conclusion 9 — 

- 5 Fol, 14a . 1 

* - j 

1 ^ '6 They ar&smostly later writers and their views are not to bo 
taken very seriously, wde Dr Muhy-u4-pln, Zor’a UrduJSfaah Pare 
Vol 1 p 35 and History of Urdu Lit (Trans ) pp 74-75 

7 R A S B collections, Majmii 3, No 359 

8 {ju&uf-i-Ibrahim, 581a 

9, Sarw-i-Azad, p. 3^ 3 ^ , j 


TEE GULZSk-I-IBhIkiU AS1> THE KHWXn 1-1$ HALIL 

Undoubtedly these prose pieces mentioned by such teims as 
j dUj j etc were collected and compiled under the 

title of the Sih Natfcr and arc three prefaces to the above mentioned three 
books written after long intervals The controversy has mainly been 
caused by the single fact that the three mam books were consigned to 
oblivion and so the prefaces were, somehow, detached and collected 
together under the present* title which does not go beyond the date of 
its publication 2 

It is thus obvious that a description of the Kttab-i-Nauras, the 
Gulzar-i IbrShlm and Che K&wSn i Khalil would adequately remove the 
wrong notions centied round the historical aspect of the Silt Natfar 
Since we have vai ious valuable Mss of the Kitab-i- Nauras it is deemed 
undesirable for the present to enter mto its detailed description But 
as the Inst two books are quite unknown and apparently no copies are 
available, it would bevciy fruitful to introduce them so as to have a 
coirect notion of the historical back-giound of the Sih Nat hr 

The GulzSr 1 Ibrahim was a kind of anthology in verse containing 
nine thousand lines of all verse-forms, and was completed jointly by 
Zuhflrl and Malik at the instance of IbrShlm 'Add to whom it was 
dedicated The following clear statement occurring in Malik's preface 
to the same book leveals its correct natme — 

jIjjlS 6 alty u>f y»\ J*' )\ ) j*i ***} 0*1 )l 

am 1 * * > j Yj))* 

uLdkb* JUfc ,j)f4 JSiMS e.j) j 

) P** 5 1 \?$ tf* ia *w )!j* ** > u^I 

f\fb Qft > S * W ) ) .J) 6 ) ^ £)> 

i f* <l * u • j Wf] e 11 } r* )i 

[(^1 


The title of the book appears m this line — 

(4d)— ^1^1 ,syJ ja t&-jy±. j *? ) fi*> ^ **** 

1 Tke following points are significant -~ 

s. 1 I 

1 This title is not tractable m any Ms copy 2 The chronolo 
eical older of the punted copy is not kept m most of the Mss ,3 A 
fairly large No of Mss contain only two or even one piece 

2 Dr Rteu fixes A D 1846 as the date of Its first pabhcation, 

but die printed copv lodged with( ?) w&& published in A II 1259 corres- 

ponding to A D 1843 Hence the /laic of its publication was earlier 

than A D 1846 oi even 1843 
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The author of the Ma-itfair agree* with the above m these words — 

tt j*— «t4 jot* ^ cf jxu. >>> )!)• * (riv jn r c ) 

CiSaX, )iytf 

Exactly the same is found* under M ihki but m the Banktpflr Ms 
some additions aie made as follows — 

) jlj® lS> j» ) ^'1 >4* u^WI ) J •>*** j- 5 jT 

^Ijti )lj* ^ *-& > ^ > * A P > <vif > y > f» W ^ 

-Ol| «<y; f UJ u>W ^ U-- JO gljM ) OaAm 

[«*i3d 

This remark differs from that of Malik m respect of these — 

1 According to Malik the book was prepared at the instance of 
the prince while nothing as such ts mentioned m the Ma'Sthtr 

2 In the Ma’atiif botn of them are stated to have composed one 
half, but Malik docs not state as such 

3 In the Ma'htbir the anthology is stated to have contained prose 
portions also while Malik is silent on this point 

Ibrahim 4 Khalil endorses the views expressed in th Ma'irfcir, but 
Iskander Munsfot while agreeing in details wrongly gives its title 
*Kit4b-i-Nauras’ and though* earlier the correct number of its lines i e , 
as nine thousand, yet later on he gives only nine hundred* (in words).. 
Professor Mobd Shaft) however, mentions 2 no difference though he 
quotes both the pages of the ‘Alain Arl-i- 'AbbasI and so do &z3d* and 
<Isbq 4 The tiUetbf the Kitkb-i-Nauras as quoted by Iskander Muasfcfl 
has led Professor Mofcd Shaft to deem it as identical with Malik's 
Manba'-ul- Anhar for the simple reason that in the MaykhSnah* its 
title is given as Nauraa Nftma Consequently he makes an attempt to 

3 Vo l 3pp 447-48 

4 SuJ?uf-i-Ibr4hlra Fol 581, also vtdt fol 22 

5 Vol 1, p 132 

1 Vol 3p 752 

2 Maykfcanap 268 (footnotes) 

3 KlprSna-i-'Amira p, 411. 

4 Miahtarp 1669 

5, p 268, but oo p 259-60 its title is not given 
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find out 4500 ImeB {< e , Malik’s portions m the joint anthology) in the 
Manba'ul-Anhar, but failing that he remarks 6 — 

l£-«J £ J )| J Iwiwjdyxj* 

Zuhfirl’s own remarks found m lnspiefaces to the Gulzai-i-TbrS- 
him and the Khwfin-i-Khalll, expliutly indicate that he was Malik’s 
partner in preparing the Gulzai and the ICjjwan, eg? 

) thr- Ji^ jlp- J* 3 U^b f«l®W 0 t^jl J° 


It is strange that some writers have misunderstood 
and ^(ja, Ktyo for the two mam books, though it is cleai ns 
crystal that the m which Ztihurl speaks about himself in the first 
person and about Malik (who was called in the third person, 

can in no case be a work of Malik The ^ f )( | ; |y< and the 
J*K Jjcl referred to m the above remark, arc without slightest 
doubt, different fiom the prefaces of Zuhfirl It was due to this mis- 
understanding that scholars of fair renown have assigned piopcr names 
to these prefaces about which we have spoken earlier Fortunately 
Azad of Bilgr Sm gives a correct idea about the pie faces as well as the 
anthologies in this 8 sentence — 

M **{& yynJ uiU l^u, /o i Si u>fjU^ (jj^b t <JX«) 

jkl[ Jip. faulty 

According lo this remark the j|df and the were 

not identical with their prefaces The author correctly thinks that the 
latter were written by Zuhflrl alone, while the former wei e the joint 
productions of Zuhurl and Malik both 

The author of the FutGhat-i-‘Adii ShShi gives many original and 
even conflicting things as under — 

“Malik and Zuhurl were the joint writers of two books, vis , 
Jjla. yj'Ulf and £ both of which contained 9000 lines, 

besides prose writings It is said that in a gathering of scholars, IbrS- 
i him ‘Add Shah while discussing the anecdote of Firdausi and Sultan 

6 Maykfcanap 268 (footnotes) 

7, KullIyySt-i-Zuhfirl p 827 

8 Sarw-i-AzSd, p 33 
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Malunfid, ordered for the payment of one 'Hfln' for each line to the 
joint writers of the above composition The total payment amounted 
to 9000 mohars which were earned away on several camels But on 
re-counting the lines, it was found that they were nine thousand and 
five hundred, and accordingly the whole payment was made to them 
Latci on five hundred lines weie found to be purely lepetition and so 
a numbei of courtiers lodged a complaint wishing that the excess money 
be returned But the king remarked that the money once paid was 
patd for ever " (pp 372-73) 

It diffeis from other statements m respect of the following — 

1 It assigns differ ent titles to both the anthologies , apparently 
the Bagh i-Ibralilin is a wrong substitution for the Gulzfir-i-Ibrfihlm 
and the Guhst2n-i-Khal.ll for the Kbwan-i-Kljalll 

2 Coutuiy to all statements it shows that both of them contained 
only nine thousand lines, though only the GuUir-i-Ibrihlm comprised 
so money 

3 1 1 shows that both contained some prose portions as well, though 
m the Ms copy of the Ma'itjjir the Gulz&r is stated to have contained 
some prose, Yet neither of them is supported by any other authority, 


However m view of Zuhfln and Malik’s own temarks which aie 
also confirmed by the eminent scholars, regarding the title of the book 
which alone coutaiued nine thousand lines, it would be wholly incorrect 
to accept the view expiessed in the above remark However, the 
phiasc ‘jjjf (jy occuring in the Ma'atbir suggests that both of them 

wrote sepai ately and that each of the separate portions, contained 
about 4500 lines, besides the prefaces Possibly the title of the Gulz£r-i« 
Ibi Shim was given when they were contained together and the apparent 
copy of which (its contents will be discussed leter), contains the two 
sections separately The prose portions in the book consisted of the 
prefaces which were not to their separate sections, but to the joint 
composition But Di Rieuinthe following* note on the authoutyof 
the same Ms copy of the Futuhat has stated a single book and a 
different name — 


"Both stood in high favour with Ibrahim 'Idil Shah who rewarded 
them, according to the FutGliat i-'Adil Sfcfthl, for the Gulshan-i- 
Khalil, then joint production, with a present of 9000 gold pieces ” 


1 Rieu Cat of Persian Mss in British Museum (under Ditoan-i- 
Zululn ) 
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About the anecdote quoted m the Futuhat -we find no reference in 
any book except a similar account though differing in its details in the 
Manba'-ui-Anhar 2 3 * , some lines of which aie quoted below — 


jj.iA iWi. } *iijU , jJijU JJm* )0 

sS sLl . ui^xL. KyXj lb jli 0*4! jU A 


<j»)f Jl«* 

!^su. jiaj (£~t? fj i»3la. 

jl* l£A~m 

)t/< S 6 > JMI 

6* i_sij l_S^ i 
lift |<ACjy ilfC 

cws.Li lb 


- llfl I; (Jr®" 1*4*“ 

t< \£a> } jjjla. ix-d 

Ji *f &A ft «■♦*> )t»0 

)l 

jAw £$ K*^*ir \JL*uS 

< — AJ J 

•H* >1 a4 ^ 

j8 } *«f y ^ Hb if ,| 


However, since the MatJjnawl was included in the Guliar-i-Ibrahtm, 
thiB particular incident can neither refer to the reward on the compo- 
sition of the former, nor to that of the lattei 

The author of the Nata'ij-ul-Aflur 1 ascribes the Gulzar-i Ibrahim 
and the Kbwan-i- Khalil to ZuhOrl alone who was, in reality, Malik’s 
partner in preparing them Saxena* enumerated two books bearing 
the same titles among ZuhOn's works (other than the Sih Natfjr), 
Similarly, the author of the Qstmi3s 5 -ul Mashdhir mentions theSihMatbr 
and three other works, vu , i)U 3 , ^fyl j|/ and Jjta. J^a. 

among Zuhfln's compositions Apparently these have been borrowed 
from die Kalim&t-usn Shu’arS and the Bas5tm-us-Salajln in which the 
last three works have been ascribed to Zuhilri But these three were 
identical with the three pieces which are collectively termed a9 the Sih 
Natbr Though this is too incorrect, yet one cannot measure the depth 
of the folly of those authors who claim the three works along with the 
fsih Natbr, to have been written by Zuhflr)*, 

Just Contrary to these is the account of Sprenger who attributes 
the GulaSr-i-Ibrfihlm to Malik only He {further commits a mistake 
by stating Jhat according to Xzi d the name of the book js Wauras for 


2 Kulhyyat-i-Mahk (R A. S B Ms ) Fol 75b 

3 p 117 

4. History of Urdu Literature (Translation) pp 74-75 

5 Vol 2 p 49 

6 Oudh Catalogue p 481 
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bo 

the obvious reason that the latter has 1 2 3 quoted only Iskander Munshl’s 
view which has nothiug to do with his own 

Fortunately Ms No 15003 m the India Office Collection which is 
stated to be the Kulllyyat of Zuhurl's works, is, mall probability, identi- 
cal with the Gubar-i-Ibrahini The said Ms has two separate sections, 
one containing Malik’s works and the other, those of Zuhuil This is 
fully m consonance with the statement of the Ma'3thir which clearly 
shows that both the poets wrote their pmtions sepSiately The cata- 
loguer was, however, puzzled while dealing with its separate portions 
and as the is claimed to be a Kulllyyfit of ZuhQrl's works, he ha3 
attempkd to as tube all its contents to the same poet, but where vci he 
has failed tohiul any clue he has passed over it ,eg, with regard to 
Malik's pieface to the GuUfir-i-Ibnhlm he does not mention its author 
hut pisses on with the remaikJ that — 


rt is “ot the same cli uactei as Zuhfirt's well-knmvn pietaces but 
different from these three and all other treatises hitherto known as 
composed by the same authoi, mspite of the Sequent mention of 
Tins treatise in ornate prose seems, like three mentioned 

above, written in homage of Ibrahim 'Add Shall II” 


With i egard to the Manba'-ul AqhSr he mentions that xn the Oudh 
Catalogue (p 482), it is included m Malik's KulllyySt, but on the 
authority of its lines quoted m the Khul^at-ul-Kalam 4 under Zuhflrl, 
he claims that it should be ascribed to him 


As regards the senes of l or bib, t or ji' bauds, qajldas etc though 
he does not mention the name of the author, yet he holds them all to 
belong to Zuhili I 

Since the contents of the India Office Ms are jnst the same as 
staled by Malik himself and since about half of the said copy has 
been composed by Zuhurl and it is perfectly ui keeping with the state- 
ments of 'Abdul BiScjl and Iskander Mtinshl and lastly since the Ms 
concerned has sepaiatc sections of each as has been claimed by ‘Abdul 
B3ql etc, it is almost proved that it is nothing but the oft-mentioned 
Gulz5r-i Ibrahim A detailed description of the Ms would further 
prove the same — • 

1 A prose treatise of the same chaiacter as Zuhurl’s three well 
known prefaces but different from these Though the title is not given 

1 S y\& p 411 

2 Tithe's Catalogue Vol 1 pp 820 22 

3 pp 820-21 

4 A biography or mathnawf-ivriters by Ibrahim Khalil 
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m this copy, it is undoubtedly identical with Malik's preface to the 
Gulzar-i-lbrahim 5 m view of the following — 

(a) Its beginning 6 as quoted by Dr Ethe is qmte-smnlar to that of 
the MSb of Malik’s Kulliyyat preserved in R A S Bengal and 
RSinpur collections 

7 (b) Of the examples quoted tu the India Office Catalogue all 
except one, are traceable in Malik's KulUyy&t 

( c ) Dr Ethe has neither given its closing line, no i has quoted the 
concluding qn % winch contains even the poet's pen-name, but since 
the last distu.h.8 is traceable m the above Catalogue, undoubtedly, not 
only the whole qit'a theiem, but its conclusion is also just the same as 
in otkei copies 

(d) in the dosing qij'a the following line contains the pen-name 
of the poet — 

D** b i-ljJo l»j *— ^v* lJu ui cJiU 

Similarly the following line, occuimg both in Malik’s Kulliyyat as well 
as in the India Office Ms , gives his pen-name — 

oja UloU £U ^ftli OU pH. iylcL ) ; 

But despite all this, it is strange that Dr Ethe did not mention us 
author 

2 The Manba'-ul-Anhfir, Its beginning! as quoted by Dr Ethe 
is just the same as m Malik’s Malfanawl haying the same title and found 
in both Ihe M9S of his Kulliyyat This point has been accepted by the 
Cataloguer himself but he rejects it on the ground th^t its 294 lines 


5 The Cataloguer of the Cuzon collections (R A S B ) has very 
innocently remarked as follows (p 194) — 

"It seems to be undoubtedly fiom Malik’s pen (c f 30 his 
jokU j i_£U jttia.li tiiiJlU > , at the end of tins woik) and there 

is (on the back) nothing improbable that Malik might have written it 
for Zuhfir! who was his relative ” 

6 y )I (♦« a 45 !*-) )* jf 0 O*)? *-l 

7 pity jljlS 

8 6 JfX US-jtjt j 

1 Its Jst distich is this — 
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have been quoted in the Kbulasat ul-ICalam undei Zuhflri, but no line 
contains either the pen-name of Malik or that of Zuhuri All the lines 
quoted thcie are taken from the above poem in which Malik’s pen-name 
appears many times As foi example — 

0* J>lp- Jo /> * U* J cW ^ b U * u ft* fo1 69 

tftfl )lj* yi „ 7 Z 

&>} ji** ja jt *)A u*fc ) d ^ ^ ■! 7ta 

)1 ^wf j ^r* *1*^ )1 <-&'* b )i 73b 

yjtoka. Jo jfe; oil ^ ^ » 76b 

3 The tarklb 2 , ior/i'-bands and qSfldas intermixed with qtf'as 
gh deals and concluded by various strings of fuba is beginning — 

^0 UJ jil )J S.J y Lfcf jf Uitf us— ‘I 

Tins initial tarkib-band had the following heading — 

JoU Jjo 5 •& ,yU5 <*» }| jt^US ««5 )0 gts *t 

- ^ y* ^ tt** 

Though Dr Ethe has not mentioned the author, yet he means to 
ascribe them to Zuhuri only The fact, however, is that all the poems 
have been composed by Malik in which his pen-name appears many 
times and that they are included in the poet's Kulllyyat as well The 
first tor/itb-band m praise of Ibrahim, contains 9 bands and covers 
foil 185a to 187a in the R A S B Ms of his Kulliyy&t 

The next section belongs to Zuhuri — 

1 Preface to the Gulz&r-i-Ibrahlm, beginning atid end as in the 
second preface in the Sih Natbr-i-Zuhtirl (p 821 ) 

2 Senes of tarkib, torjibands, and qasldaB, beginnings 

(p 821 ) 4*» J6& 4Wj ^ )l & «J 

All the poems are from the pen of Zuhuri However, the usual 
initial qaslaa, as found in the Bode Catalogue and in the Berlin 
C ataloguc No 931 and m the Rarapur Ms , beginning— 

jjf Sj,* Jib y Uf J U» SO *.} — , 

Is missing here The long tar] 1‘ bands in imitation of Sa'di and Wabsfel 
are also not traceable The first tarbtb in praise of God and the 
pnnee (Ibrlhim 'Add) pp 179 to 181 m the Rampur Ms 

rjm " ' 
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3 The gfaazals 2 3 4 beginning— 

(i**! )i ) iW ^ ^ t ^ 

The initial ghazal beginning 

U ^U«v» ulfcf jM*) 

4 A large collection of ruba'is divided into 22 sections, beginning— 

‘£*4 U*)*- k®** **) j J ^4 /*i^ ^ o®)^) }i 

This section does not contain qlt’a and mathnawl as against the 1st 

Fortunately the first four chapters of No 679 of ZuhfirTs Kulllyyit 
in the BUnlclpur collections, are identical with the second section of the 
GulzSr-i-IbrlhJm The following details of the said Ms would 
reveal that it agrees completely with the above 

1 The preface to the Gulz§r-i-IbrSLhrm by Zuhfirl, beginning and 
ending as usual (foil 1—8) 

2 The qasldas, lai klb and tarjl'bands intermixed, beginning as 
in the India Office Ms (foil 8-69) This section contains 21 qasldas, 
five tarklb and two taijl'-bancls of which oil being properly headed, 
arc m praise of the prince of BljSpQr Like the India Office Ms.it 
does not include the long tarjl'bands in imitation of Sa'd! and 
“Wahslji, though Malik had two paiallel poems exactly of the same 
nature 

3 The gbazals beginning as above (foil 69-78) 

4 The ruba'is divided into 22 sections ail of which being properly 
headed, deal with various merits of Ibrahim 'Add Shah The 1st 
heading quoted here and its 96 ruba'is are missuig m all other Mss 
of his KulliyySt including that of Rampur Similarly the 14th and the 
19th headings are excluded from the RampOr Ms (foil 78-121 ) 

The total number of lines Is as follows *— 

1 Qafidas, tarklb and tarjl'bands amounting to 2220 lines 

2 Gbazals amounting to 370 lines 

4 ^RubS'ls amounting to 1952 lines 

That gives a total of 4542 lines 
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The above shows that no MatJjnawI of Zuhurl's is contained in the 
Gulz&r-i-Ibrahini Apparently hiB Matfanawi similar to the Manba'-ul- 
Anhaij written m imitation of the Malcbzan-ul-Asriir was not completed 
till then However, ZuhQiTs one 1 Mattnawi, having no particular title, 
was composed a shoi t time after the completion of the said anthology 
The Cataloguer of Bodleian Library gives AH 3 1009 as the date of 
its completion on the grouud that its closing line contains the following 
chronogram, — 

‘jlif t^JJ| i Ojj A f ai 

« 

But the word “jUf** does not give the date of the poem but of the 

building 5 constructed by ShSh Nawaz KhSn foi the obvious reason that 
the line occurs among those which are in praise of the same building 
under a separate head Thus the poem must have been composed 
some time later than A H 1009 and so could have not’ been included in 
the above GfilzSi-i-Ibrflhlm 

The actual date when it was completed is not known However, 
this much is certain that Ibrahim 'Add Shah was then running in his 
third 'ashrah* which was to be completed in A H 1009 Thus it may 
be said with certainty that the anthology was finished before this date 
It contains the ManbaMil-Anhir in which we find a reference 1 to 
Nauraspiir, a newly projected city whose construction, according to 
contemporary 3 sources, was not taken up until A H 1008 Similarly, 
the Nauras Mahal is also 3 mentioned m the poem, but it was finally 
finished only In A H 1010 Thus it is supposed that the Manba'-ul- 
Anh&r had been finished before the completion of both the Nawras 


1 Beginning 

ji 5il|iS |jf f A*i> laity 

It is included m the Ratnpur Ms of the ICulhyyat (pp 778-799) 

2 Catal of Per Mss, m Bodleian Lib (Sachau and Ethe) p 673 

3 e g vide two lines — 

lb J6 i<ud u !,* p II* |) jLbu 

lit* ty iii lii* «JU iji 'r-J'yS 

and also Firishtah Vol 2, pp 80-81 

4 Kulhyyfit p 816 (^J $ 

1. Fol, 71a 

2 Fol 67a 

3 Tlie Tadbkirat-ul-MulQk p, 348 and Futfifcdt p 158 
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Mahal 83 well as Nawraspflr Hence it is quite correct lo fix a date 
between A H IOC® and A H 1009 which the Gulzar-i-IbrahJm was 
finally completed 

On the presentation of the book the pnnce of BijSpflr rewarded the 
poets heavily According to the Ma'ltbir 4 , Ibrahim ‘Add honoured 
them by awarding ninety thousand "Ifirts" which was equal to forty 
thousand rupees The same amount with its equivalent sum Has been 
mentioned in the Kbulasat-ul-Kal3m s and the Suhuf-i-Ibrahim« In the 
FutO^St 7 , the i eward paid at the rate of one *hun’ or gold mohur per 
line, amounted to nine thousand btlns, But this com was somehow or 
other concerned with the 'lari' coin as is evident from these words 
occuring in the FutufcSt itself 

* *0/>4 jljtt * tjt )) * I) u)j*> )t)» M ‘ JJ*. l Si ^ 4 , 

ob'tJv* 

In the ‘llam Arai’-‘AbbJsi 8 both the amount of reward and the coins 
in which they were paid, agree completely with those stated above, but 
here the amount to be carried on several camels' back is not mentioned 
The later biographers like TsJjq and Azdd have chosen to adopt the 
version of the Alam ArS in which it is further stated that each of the 
two authors composed its half This is similar to one found only in the 
Ms copy of the Ma’Stfiir But the distribution of the reward equally » e 
in proportion to their share, seems to have been Iskander Munsfal's own 
creation found nowhere 10 else 

The amount of reward in cold, according to Malik's own statement, 
was equal in weight to the load of four camels — 


5 )) to- U** V 4 *i )I}1? J* 

uJOj jJjj UcU 

This is fully supported by the Futfifcat where the namb'er of camels is 
not mentioned But one need not be alarmed for Malik received 

4 pp, 397 and 448, 

5 Fol 22 

6 Fob 581 

7 p 373. 

8 pp 132 and 752 

9 Even fn the 'Alam Ard on p 752 such distribution"' is not 
mentioned 

10 KulliyjrStpp 12-13 
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reward m gold equal to one camel load by the same prince on the 
occasion ol the Manba'-uWuihir Thereupon Dhtni was so annoyed 
that he composed a Rubai attacking MalikU — 




It is known that the liberal pnnee rewarded Dfeinl 12 equally Once** 
again the prince was so much pleased by the poet's repartees that he 
ordered foi the payment of gold in the manner of a vjad system of 
reckoning It is further reported that the same poet got one thousand 
gold mohurs for composing a caricature of the SultSn to which Malik 
and Zuhuri refer* 4 us follows — « 

(x if «NU Jyv u^j *1 |(UmO at£ 


*L»>f jj-,0 b tixlf i r al»)) > xiys. j*£y*t1) X 

The KhwHn-i-Khaltl, ZuhGri and Malik prepared another work on 
the same model as the foregoing one probably at the inslance a! the 
Sultfiu which bore the title of Kbwftn-i-KfcalU But unfortunately, so, 
far, no writer has, exclusively, given its true nature However, Azad 
in his statement to dit effect that both these poets composed jointly, 
has referred to this anthology foi the obvious reason that he has quoted 
a sentence from Zuhfin's pie face to this work Similarly the views of 
Gulsfoan and Saxena, though not very significant, prove the existence 
of the Kjjwfin-i Khalil beyond any doubt We have also examined 
Zuhun’sown views about die same which, read with othei statements, 
categorically prove that the preface was different from the anthology 
\e the KliwSiw-Khalll, in so much as the former was in prose and was 
written by ZuhdrI alone, while the latter was m verse and was a joint 
production of ZuhGri and Malik both The exact nature of the book 
has been given by the latter in the following statement which clearly 
proves that it was jointly written by them so as to supplement die 


11 e,g , mde Maikljina pp 960-61 

12 Ibid 

13 The Futnligt p 375. 

14 KulliyJt Malik foi 76a and KulHyyifct ZithOri p 826 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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one niaj reasonably conclude that his object is literary and critical and 
not historical 

Whatever the case may be both Safobai as well as the footnote writer 
aie incorrect in assigning a proper name to ZuhGri’s preface The only 
flaw m the annotation of the above line lies in the wrong substitution 
Of the preface for the actual book itself 

The anthology contained five forms of the verse, vis , qafidas,. 
gfeazals, qit'asj matfjnawl and rubais as is proved by Malik’s following* 
remark — 

dia, v j i_£,j £|ja. ) (UiA) fs* j| j jftjf 


* cj 'by** c«i«J likj- KiiiiiU*) jUU» 

Ll^ ) ) faU ) J}* ) ***** 

But nothing is known about the numbers of lines it contained and 
the rewatd the authors obtained for it However, ZuhBrl has stated 
in its preface that he was) in his 70th year and since he was bom 
pome time in A H 943-44, the preface and the book were written 
Some time before A H 1014 Just as both ZuhGiI and Malik wrote 
prefaces to the Gulz&r-i-IbrShtm, so they did to the KhwSn l-Khalll, 
the former’s being the last in the Sih Natfar, while Malik’s single avail- 
able copy being included in the Rfimpfir Ms of his KulllyySt It seems 
they must have adopted the same couise in compiling the anthology as 
hey had done earlier But in the absence of historical data nothing 
'an be said with preciseness 


4 Kilfllyyit p 1 J 

5 KulllyySt p B27 [ preface to the KhwatwJtlialll,) 



(19) "Contribution of Hindu Poets and Writers of 
Hyderabad-Deccan to Persian literature ” 

by 

Q S, Kalimullah Husaini 

For centuries India and Persia have been neighbour and have had 
dose cultural relations with each other Their cultures, though distinct 
to-day, bear close relationship to each olhei The same is true of their 
languages, Sanskrit and Persian, which belong to the Aryan family 
and are cognate Besides, hundreds of Persian families residing in 
Khurasan had been forced by the atrocities of the Persian king Afia- 
siyab to seek refuge in India They fled to the Punjab and sought 
shelter m the district round about Lahore, Multan and Delhi This is 
die first instance of the direct historical connection of Persia with 
India, which sowed the seeds of Persian culture in Indian soil 

During the ieign of Sultan Mahmud and his successors the Persian 
language progressed to a great extent and Muslims and non-Muslims 
both adopted it as both a court and a literary language The Hindus 
took keen interest in the study of Persian As a result of this the 
Hindu nobility, of the Punjab who were the first recipients of honours 
from the Ghaznavid kings were holding important positions in the 
State They also cultivated a poetic and literary taste This wa9 due to 
the continued immigiation of cultured Persian (families into the Punjab 

Persian language and literature also flourished during the reigns 
of the Gbflr! ana Slave kings The GbQrts were from the beginning 
devoted to Persian ooetry and were subject to Persian influence The 
Hindu literati also developed a taste for Persian and spoke and wrote 
m that language 

During the reign of the Moghul Empeiors and their nobility, 
Persian literature reached its zenith Especially the courts of Akbai , 
Jahangir, Bairfim KhSn and 'Abdur Raljlm KtjJn KhStnSn were cradles 
of Warning and literature Poets and writeres flocked to these <;ourtB 
for fame, honour and reward 

, TheQutb Shfihl raonarchs of Golcuada did not lag behind these 
courts Many of the monarchs were poets themselves and composed 
yersep both in Persian and Dakhui languages, and their Dlwlns are 
$till extant, They weie great lovers and patrons of arts and learning, 
Although it is not within our purview to enter into the details about 
this dynasty, yet we cannot pass on further without mentioning the- 
names of a few noted Hindu poets and writers of this period They 
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were — Girdharildl, the author of the Ta’rlkb-i-Zafar-ara-i-Deecan, 
Munslu Subhan i ai the author of Khulasaiut TwSrikh The poets of 
this period were Birhauian, Hunar, Gun Rai and others 

During the reign of the Asafjahl Dynasty the land of the Deccan 
produced innumerable poets and writers The Muslims and Hindus 
of this Slate played a prominent pat t in this held and contributed a 
good deal to Persian literature 

It is a vast subject, and 1 have, thcrelore, confined myself only to 
those poets and writers who enjoyed great reputation and popularity 
among their compatriots I have also quoted specimens from their 
poetry to show ns merits 

The following are a few selected poets and writers with whom I 
would like, for the present, to deal briefly — 

Dablr, Mauzoon, Dfrahln, Sliaflq, ShSdSn, Shad 

DABIR, Dula Rat was born in Burhanpur He was a nephew of 
Lala Khushhalchand, harljat He was a good poet, an excellent prose- 
writer and the author of the famous Ta'rlkh-i Aaafl He died in 
Burhanpur in 1225 A H, 

The following are a few versts from his poetry — 

ityo /j ojo lijd f H j tj 0)«i> )l* jU| yb Ai 

oj|o a 0)|o yS j* tS J^jj ,LIaJ I; 


L_Co lJjj Sj • 


lJIa r y G yJ OjS J 


2, JlfarurooH, Raja Madan Singh was appointed Accountant- 
General in the reign of Aaaf jah For his meritorious services NSsir 
Jung Shaheed awarded him a man fab of rupees 2 100, colours, drums 
and the title of Raja Muatafinagar Fort was under his protection 
Once, it is said that the English attacked the Fort m the year tl 99 
A H and the Raja defended it to his lasL breath and, succumbed to 
the wounds he received in the battle He was an able man, highly 
competent both in prose and poetry, and left a dlwSn He was also 
noted for his wit arid humour 
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GhulSra ‘All Az3d trained and patronised Kim 
A few verses from his poems are quoted below — 

i_Sl» boy 

)'* )* ** **»M b Otif* 

00 / U-tf Ji®«* jijO ^ )| 4-1 

*>•»/ jl stf *\j*) i /*•* ^ ‘ ^ jl 

/ 

ft*J* \J& » ft* IS* ^ 4- jl lT^ 

* o s* j^y* r» ) 

jUJo jUlo j* )J J 04a. 


jii* ^ Ij uW ** i*® 0 ^ j 

y-4J OjKu ) Jbjj j jtf 


3 Shafiq, Lichhminarayan His grandfather Bhawamdas came 
from Lahore to the Deccan with the army of ‘Alamglr and settled down 
in Aurangabad His father Hansaram wrote a book entitled 'Darblr-l* 
Asaf jahl, which contains laudatory poems on the reign of Asaf Jih 

Shafiq was born in Aurangabad on the 2nd Safar 1158 A H 
From his early youth he was educated and patronized by Ghul5m 'All 
Azad Bilgrami S&msSmud Dawla awarded him a mansab and the 
title of Dulichand He had an excellent taste for poetry In the begin- 
mg he composed verses under the pen-name of Saljab, but when Az&d 
came to know about it he changed it to bhaflq 

Shafiq composed verses both in Persian and Urdu, and was consi- 
dered one of the best of the pupils of AzSd He held a high position 
among his contemporaries in poetry, historiography and authorship 
Hts verses are characterised by simplicity of diction, gracefulness and 
high poetical excellence His poetical works comprise two voluminous 
dlwSna, in Persian and Urdu, but, unfortunately, they have not been 
published as yet His famous work entitled Gul-i-Ra‘n& "Lives of 
Poets" is also unpublished In this excellent work he imitated GhulSm 
‘AH Az5d, his tutor, m scrutiny of facts, carefulness, accuracy and 
research He has dear idtias about the subject the chooses to write on 
He died in Aurangabad 
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A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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At the time when Nizamul-Mulk Asaf Jali left for the Deccan, 
ShadSn's ancestor Moolchand applied to Nizlmul Mulk for permission 
to accompany linn Thus he arrived in the Deccan 

In course of time Chandulal was appointed as the Collector of the 
Customs Department, and rising from one high post to another he was 
ultimately raised to the Prime Ministership of Hyderabad, and was 
awarded the highest title of Maharajah 

Maharajah Shsdfin was a great patron of learning Being 
himself a poet and an author of high rank, he held 'ulamfls, poets 
and all sorts of learned men m great respect During the period 
of his prime-ministership poets and learned men flocked to his 
court from Persia, Hind, Sind, and other places They were paid 
good salaries, the minimum being one hundred rupees and Lhe 
maximum one thousand He used to hold poetic assemblies and 
literary discussions after 12 o'clock at flight He composed verses 
m Persian and Urdu, and has dlwans in botli the languages, which have 
been published His poetry was characterised by sublimity of thought 
and simplicity of diction While he revealed liteiary taste in the 
gathering of learned men he discussed with mystics problems of the 
unity of God, path of truth add other doctrines of mysticism Some- 
times he eagerly listened to people recounting the miracles of the saints 
and at other limes he argued with poets about the beauties of proverbs, 
metaphors and similes of the ancient poets At times he attended 
meetings where devotional and mystical poems were sung In the 
company of the historians he listened to anecdotes of chivalry and 
generosity of the great men of the pa9t and felt edified, while he 
trembled at their cruelties and brutal deeds With astrologers he talked 
of probabilities, of good fortune and misfortune 

In short he used to have talks with different people on different 
topics till 2 or 3 o’clock at night Inspite of his going to bed so late, 
he was an early riser, and soon after that he was occupied with his 
daily routine work His greatest fame and popularity we-e derived 
■chiefly from his chanty and munificence 


A few verses from his Dlwan are reproduced below — 


I* 1 * 5J 1 * f* > 5^ 
U lin& ify iS OjlaJ i 0) ye Upjli 


^ i^i uljk /A 

U i&jj j ufj i£*w| )i JUa! jf 
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j>Jii <Sj£ ^1 uMJ} ^ 

f) lys u» J.U3 f iLj uy|)?>r*“ 


jIulA *A r* «*V lJBJ) 

f) f# *t 0 I®* 


pf ^ ^ J»> f* i) 

flM /iJ tslil d Ojf j* vd* }| [*■> 

6 Shad, Maharajah Kishen Pcrahad, was Peshkai , Minister and 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, Deccan Hi9 father’s name was Ra|a 
Han Kishen Maharaja Shad was born m Hyderabad m 1281 A H , 
and whs brought up and educated here His maternal grandfather, 
Chandnlnl had no son, therefore, Kishen Pershad was taken care of as 
his own son He learnt Arabic and Persian from six scholars of these 
languages He accuired great skill m calligraphy From the early 
part of his youth he began composing verses ana got them corrected by 
Bijjhulal, Tamkln Day by day his poetry progressed well It is 
interesting to note that he also became a pupil of the late Nizam, 
Mahboob 'All Klian, with the pen-name “Asaf" in poetry Being a 
great mystic and pantheist the greater part of his poetry deals with the 
topics of mysticism, pantheism and unity of God This was gieatly 
appiecmtetl by the mystivs He was a staunch believer in equality m 
mcut of all religions, therefore, he treated Sfifis, Pandits and Christian 
missionaries with great icspcct High and low were all alike to him 
In politeness he was unrivalled His bounty knew no bounds He was 
a gieat scholai of Persian and Urdu He composed verses in these 
languages and his drwStis have been published One printed dUvSn, 
Khumkada-i-Rahat especially contains eulogies on the Prophet Muham- 
mad In this he has given expression to his deepest feelings of love 
and revet ence for the Prophet, and the strong desire, which he chd- 
isbed, foi visiting the Piophet's countty and his tomb He was- a 
gentleman with all lound accomplishments In short he possessed such 
sterling qualities as aie not to be found in any man in this age of 
materialism 

He passed away in 13S9 A, H m Hyderabad, Deccan 


He was a versatile writer and proceed about. 40 books oa different 
subjects, among his books are — 


4 '-'hi jW ‘ ' (l H jUa- 

taU, ivd 1 oli JUjl 'OjSw, jjlt 
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The few verses quoted below yrill hardly do justice to his simpli- 
city of style, sublimity of thought, critical insight and poetic excel- 
lence — ■ 


fO'jf |»1> ) j! f| yi l£*wv# 

^1,1 jl f\y OA* 


Jiyi tAxXt ) ifS j| ^iS^aS* 
e^ljT ft* r® L)i)! \J* *>j 

o*«aJ l&f \y* 

^0 Ojil |i!o >0 Ise^ li^jj 

L-- A* s} K« J)U c-4 fa JjU 

y>.f oA ir-if) fit?) Djj af Jo 

fjl* A* uF ^ ^ uM 


tffjW u^-j 13 jf >6® L P a; ^ 
jl*T 0-1 )tj4u JA* jO 

»*» W Jji J lUf )| ^0/ Sf,J 

ujl**A) jjJD)* J»U* fi-ls 


Besides those persons who have been described above, there are 
■other Hindu poets, authors and learned men whose names at least, must 
be mentioned here For instance — 


Raghuender Rao, Jadbb, the composer of quatrains, Raja Girdban 
Perahad, B3ql, Raja Narsmgraj 'ill, the poets, Raja Rajeshwar Rao 
Asghar (the compiler of the modem Persian Fat-hang, whose great 
Dictionary of Modem Persian words is yet to be published). Raja 
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Malchan Lai Girdhanlal and Bala Perahad (the authors of the Ta'rlkfcj 
Yadg3r l-Makhanlal, Ti'rlkb i-Zafar ArS-i- Deccan and Gulzar-i* 
Mu'asuln) BagSvan ShfidUn, (the author of Amir Nama ), AsSd, 
Saran Bali Gain, the relative of Raja Shivaraj Bahadur, and the other 
poets, Tam kin, K.u Bhijulal, IJSqlr 1 Mahasingh, Dtgb, Lala Nihal- 
karan, FSt^il, Rai Jawala Pershad, Raja Madansmgh, MahtSb, Mohan- 
lal, Nafccs, Rai Bhawant Pershad, Hunai, Gian Rai, Waqar, Mudab- 
hir-ud-Dowla, Munshi’ul Mullc, Raja Jawala Pershad, Muhkam Jang and 
many others 



VII— Prakrta and Jainism 
(20) On the Text or me DhUrtXkkyana 

by 

Professor Da A N Upadhye, 
Kolhapur 


The Text of the Dhiirt&khySna, & unique satire in Indian literature, 
has been edited by Sri Jmavijaya Mum 1 from three Mss , two of which, 
namely A and 3, look quite old and may be assigned to the 16th 
centutyA D There is not the least doubt that it is the work of 
Haribhadra who flourished in the middle of the 8th century A D 3 
Contrasted with the antiquity of the author, it has to be admitted that 
the Mss of the DhfirtakhySna are of a very late period To reach an 
ideally critical text, it is necessary that older Mss of the DhflrtShhySna 
must be secured and collated In the meanwhile I am presenting here 
a couple of passages quoted in the Sanskrit commentary of Abhayadeva* 
(of the second half of the 11th century A D ) on the PraSnavyikar* 
apShga. Abhayadeva does not mention his source, but the ggth&s quoted 
have close agreement with the text of the DhflrtSkhySna 


The Dhfirtflkhy&na IT 28-30 run thifs 

rto witog thwqwftw nW i 
www* ii 

irtsfo qtoro* i 

m w m i 
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With these may be compared the following lines quoted by Abhaya- 
diva* 

S*q wte vrfoig q-TOisiprefanT utfi* i 

wurt srtm *i«raroj aft tfr II \ II 

■fti'rtur «tWa wfttp- p i 

$ gflwmf apft n *5*11 q u 

aw Qff5?*trwwwpiTO«qv m wt i 

*«m afrmteur *gmMmfai 11 * i 

T1>e first five lines have much in common, if not practically identical. 
The last Ime shows that Abhayadeva is not dveclly quoting from the 
Dhfirtfikhyara He specifies the source of BrahmatjdapurSpa It is 
quite reasonable to presume, therefore, that it must be an earlier 
passage which, by adding a relevant last fine to suit the contextual 
argument, Hartbhadra has employed in his Dhfirt5khy3na By keeping 
the first five lines nearly identical, he has presented Jus facts m an 
authentic manner, baaed on an earlier source 

The DhflrtSkhyana II 32-37 stand thus 

tea jproqmq i 

Mtaw'foft w t 
W*w wrftm qwnp^stqwfg b 
Vhl qnrftflr ujwTftqnm <mr «r> i 
n g'rr ngwgj q tefonwr a 
"fafa* m* wjhj iron* aft rati t 

dg*nrwft?*irt teemptf 1 'fcvgtat y 
iw> qmftqrt d fttenn tfffc ref trfor*) w t' v ' ' 

*wr wr sftftte n i| ' 1 

*r teg rtf wftteiftift fttf erwhrw i ^ 

**tf**r w gttapqwqii *** \\ , , H 
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With these may be compared the following hues quoted by Abhayadeva 


twr— 

«> wfaffcr I 

wqfar *twft wpimrtai ti i n 
vtarinfaflt i 

tail «OTWw>iiggwftrftOTr»tiiifta I 
wot wrftror nrfrinfa* gFlrc 11 * 11 
wftfr otA w h w «i«t i 

h 3 »i srimp ^ ftrfaj * 5 11 ^ ii 

otRw hct twai «r«jf die wrw> trqitarnfl i [ ] 

statf ftfjtihTaj faqgfctf n « u 

mft irarfnft Ii mi n?q Ttfanrt q i 

w f« taraig qf jtfffirfa il < it 

for q s- ifKM *t ftsft aw) aw i 
q^ftsr wq sfonmnsraw su u * w 
fir, gq* wffe«r^ ftojqr «e f^mr *tw jrcftffofftraw^ i 


The agreement between these two passages is substantial, and the 
apparent differences are merely verbal Here too Abhayadeva does not 
mention either Hanbhadra or the DhflrtakhySna As in the case olf 
the above passage, there 13 no positive clue to the souicei It is possib e 
to argue both ways either Abhayadeva has taken this passage from 
the DhQrtakhySna, or both Hanbhadra and Abhayadeva are using an 
earlier source for their respective purposes 

Though the DhflrtSkhyfina is studied in details*, there is still much 
scope to study its antecedents and sources in Indian literature? The 
first passage possibly indicates that Hanbhadra had before him some 
Prakfta sources A stoiy like the one narrated by him is said to be 
found in the Niilthacurpi 8 I request other scholars to shed more light 
on the sources of the DhflrtSkhyftna 
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Foot-notes 

1 binghl Jain Senes, No 19, Bombay 1944 

2 See the concluding gftthas and especially the symbolic term 
viraha 

i ferl-Prainavyakarajjahgara, Agamodyaaamiti Ed, Bombay 1919, 
pp 33 f 

4 I have reproduced these passages almost as they are in the 
Agamodayasamiti edition 

5 Better read vtUhumaiit 

6 See my essay 'Dhurtaldiy&na A Critical Study’ included m tlie 
ed, of this work by Sri Jinavijaya Mum noted above 

7 Xt is strange, if not audacious, on the pan of Mr. H R. 
Kapadia (AnekSnta-jaya-pat&kaS, Vol ii, Baroda 1947, Intro p 125) 
to say specifically that I have not noted the common verse m the 
Prabhavakacanta and its mention of Kitava-kathanaka paHcaka He 
has appropriated not only the contents but also expressions from my 
Critical Study He should have read the whole Essay with open eyes 
and balanced mind, especially the foot-note No 1 on p 47. 

8 My friend Dr J C Jain informs me that the story is found m 
the PtthikS, Vol I, p 92 This book has not been accessible to me 
as yet 



(21) Forgotten Land of Jain Heritage, PXtac,[plitra— the 
Ancient Thirupadaripuliyor in Dravtd Dbsh] 

by 

Sri D G Masajan 

Jain AcSrya Samantabhadra's name lias been associated with the 
Pfyoliputra and it has b.eu a belief of the scholars till late, that 
Acftiya iamantabhadia hag visited this Pa»Aliputra*named^ Patna at 
present This belief has a basts in the following rhyme m Sanskrit ill 
the inscription — 

qtwftjuflw? 3ft wvr mtan i 
writ s« ftrif wtftji* n 

srr tr1| wsra* ftWHB I 

thrift w|V foiftiid w 1 

It is an inscription found at Sravanabelgola, a most famous Tlrtha- 
kBctra holy place of the Jain religion, since before the Christian Era, 
in Mysore State, South India. Tins being the only one of its kind, 
naturally much importance is given to it My learned friend Pandit 
Jugalkishor Muktiyar 2 and others, on the strength of this inscription are 
led to believe that Acarya Samanlabhadra visaed Pitfahpuira* Patna 
during the travel he made m the country of the then BiSratavarsi, as 
referred to in the above inscription, 

2 While on torn of South India, on the occasion of the Indian 
History Congress sessions held at Madras and Annamalai Universities in 
the years 1945 and 1946 respectively, for the research of the Jam culture 
m the ages before, I came across a town called Cuddalore, which was 
then known as Pfttahputra and hence a doubt arose in my mind' as to 
whether the reference to PSfaliputra in the abo«e inscription as the 


1 Sravanabelgola inscription No 54 old and 67 new It 13 also 
called "Malhsenapraiasti” which was written in &aka Samvat 1050 ie 
A.D 1100 

2 ''Atmariilrairpaa" p 4 referred to in 'Swami Samantbhadra' by 
Pt Jugalkishor’Mukhyar 
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place winch Acfiry«i baraantabhadra visiled is to this Pftjaliputra, a 
new fmd or to the other, which is now known as Patna in Bihai- North, 
India 

3 For tins one has to test the question fiom the following points 
of view ~ 

(oj Why should Acarya Samantabhadra have gone to pgfahputia 
m North India and whether it was a seat of learning and centre of 
religions activities then- in Ins times 5 Whether at all the town was in 
a Nourishing condition as it wns a capital of the Magadha— in that 
pei tod ? No doubt that Pilfaliputi a was a flounshmg city m the times of 
Chamhagupta Maurya, as live capital of Magadha it lost its impor- 
tance after the overthrow of the impel tal throne of the Mauryan 
Dynasty, sometime, in 184 B C, when Pusyamitra and his son 
Xgmmitia— the founder of the &uhga Dynasty, occupied it, invading 
Magadha and ti emendous destiuction has been suffered by the capital- 
P8|aliputra, and Agmmitra took his capital to Vidi$§ in Malva the 
mortem Besnnagar near Bhilsa in Gwalior State The other capital was 
Avanti-Ujjam being at the other end of the Magadha Empue 3 


Again Pa|aliputia was invaded by kmgKharavela of KalmgaDesha, 
and of Hntigumpna fame and complete destruction wasjnade in the 1st 
century B C of the city of P^ahputra, due to the severe blow at the 
hands of King Khaiveln when he invaded Magadha and made Agmmitra 
his vassal 4 Thus evidently it will be proved that Pataliputra was 
under complete destruction and never regained its lost importance and 
magnificence, glory and grandeut for ever All these events took place 
before the Ghustian Era and since then there is nothing to the credit 
of Pataliputra to show tint it had regained the same past days, upto 
the times of AcSiya Samantabhadra, which means a very long 
and most consuleiablt gap of time of nearly five hundred years or so , 
( b ) Whether it was a seat of learning at the time of the visit of 
Acgrya Samantabhadra 5 Samantabhadia’s time is so far fixed or 
supposed as &aka Samvat 60, » e 138 A D *•*> From the above discus- 
sion it is clear that as Pataliputra was undei complete destruction, it 
cannot be a acat of learning and of importance m religious activities 
•Secondly why should AcSrya Samantabhadra go to Pataliputra at such 
ength from aplace m Tamil nadu, when there were other most important 


3 Ancient India' Vol No 4, page 113 and 114, by Dr T L Shah 

4 (o) Ancient India' Vol No 4, page 113 and 114, by Dr, T L, 
Shah 

(6) Mr Lewis Bice in his "Inscriptions at Sravanabelgola" 
and preface to “Karnatakshabdannsasan" "Pattavali” published m 
Bhandarkar Oriental Report 1883-84, page 320 and “Swarm Samanbt- 
badra” page 196 a Hindi book by Pa ndit JngHlkishor Muktiyar 
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places of learning, namely Kanchipuram, Madura, etc , so near from 
the place fiom which Acarya came m Tamil land the ancient 
Thondaimandalam In the time of Acarya, Urayur, Kanchi Madura 
and others were big centies of learning and all were in South India, 
full o f Jain Mathas-monostenes, temples- Bastis and Pallia, schools etc 
of the Jam ldigion 5 1L is also presumed that Acaiya might have 
taken Dfksfl and become Muni at Kanclupmam or near about it as 
it appears from die later part of the said inscription* (c) Was Aclrya 
in a position to undeitalce such a long and hazaidous travel, when he 
was suffering from a deadly disease "Bhasmakavyadht” and hence can 
not be said to have undertaken such a nsky travel at the cost of life, a 
good for nothing From the sequence of the text of the inscription it 
appears probable that Icarya might have visited Fafahputra of 
Southern India-Tamdnadu, which was very neai to his birth place and 
dlkgitsthanam etc 7 This will be dear from the following posibililies 

4 Pfitaliputra in Tatmlnadu is made out as follows — 

(a) In South India Kanchipuram or Kanchanapuram-the present 
Canjeeveram, Madura, Urayur, Bhaddalpur, Patalipur, Uragapur, etc , 
were the great centres of learning, and religion, activities and debates used 
to take place amongst Jams, Buddhists, feivaites and Vaishnavsites on 
religious subjects "Bhaddalpur" referred to in other inscriptions and 
manuscripts was no other than Pfljaliputra or Patalipur, the ancient 
name in Tamil was ‘THIRUPADARIYUR 1 , the corrupt form of which 
is 'Thiruppapuhyur’-the present CUDDALORE TOWN, the head- 
quarter of the South Arcol District of the Madras Presidency® 


5 "Swaim Samantabhadra" page No 12 a Hindi book by Pandit 
Jugalkishore Muktiyar 

6 Sravanabelgola inscription No 54 old and 67 new, as thus 

<rfticra: ii 

vra^wrftv wfa jwt&fftnwnfr li \ « 

7 Studies m South Indian Jainism page No 30 

Prof A F Rudolf Hoernle-Indian Antiquity VoL XXI - 
There father Pattavalies of the Digambars pages 60 and 61 

8' Prof, A F Rudolf Hoernle-Reports on the Archaeological 
Survey of India Vol No 1906-0-7. 
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In ray tour m January 46, I visited the town of Cuddalore 
and made survey of the most ancient sites of the old city of Pfifaliputra 
The PETTAI* is the very ancient suburb of the town, nearly 2 miles 
away 1 here is a very rid Jam idol nearly 44 ft high m PadmSsana 
posture placed in the premises of a private person of Mandam village 
who celebrate the function supposing it the idol of Vijiju The idol Is 
placed on a raised platfoim under a big tree It is coated with dark 
coaling, due to applying oil by the villagers at the time of worship No 
animal sacrifice is made before the said idol, the Identity of the idol 
being not known to them From here a stiaigbt road goes to 
'THRIAHINDRAPURAM' a very ancient site, at the foot of a hill 
ICO ft m height, oil the bank of the liver 'Gadiiam’ There are several 
j\im and relics of the ancient times, spread all over the area of 12-15 
miles, of the old city of 'Pa'aJiputra There are ancient caves, palaces 
and temples, shrines, MathaB monastei ies, etc , in ruins fully buried 
tinder earth and debris, showing then existence in the past by old pillars 
and stones out of the said rums The mam temple of Vis^uia also 
ancient and mam slums dates to the Patlava Period and fine specimen 
ofanuent architect™ e is seen The river Gadiiam that flows on the 
North of Thiruppapuliyur at present, used to run by the south of it 
In olden days, along the Eastern Ghat Valley and even today we can 
notice the old bed of the river, which is very fertile land under cultiva- 
tion at present Visit lo this place will quite convince a person that 
river was flowing on the south of the town in olden days borne years 
before there was one Jam idol m the premises of the temple, but it w 
not found now This idol was brought from the rums in the part of 
the 


The environment of Tluruvondipuram, the most ancient spot 
of FS’alipuha, can be verified fully and satisfactorily on the strength 
of the Tamil works 10 , which deal with information icgarding the dis- 
tance of ancient PHalipulra, m the heart of the T&vnmdu, from the 
very beginning of the Christian Era to the period of King Mabendra- 
varman 1, who was convened from Jainism to Saiva sect at the uistanco 
of Saint Appar, who was himself a convert from Jam religion The 
Visnu temple in Thiruvcndipuiam has a very lofty Gopiir&m and large 
SabiiSmaodapam, Gaibhagjham etc, about which it is said that Mum 
Vyfighrapfida worshiped §iva under the tree of Padari or Patali or 
Padah and since then it got this name 


From Cuddalore Panruti town is nearly 15 miles away, which 
tan be conveniently visited by railway tram A straight road goes to 
•uruvatJiJcai nearly miles from the town of Panruti This is a small 
village nowadays having a most ancient temple which originally 


9 Epigraphy Incjica Vol No ,6 and Vol 331 

I 

RhSatt? 1 ' " Pff W rS ' ,am "' wd "They, ran" 
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belonged to Jam religion Tlie temple is famous by the name 
‘'GugadhareccliarRm" which might have been worshiped by a great 
Jam Acharya. Gunadhara or Gunabhadra, or the idol in the temple 
might have been installed by him Besides it can not give a sound 
interpretation by calling 9o The temple is m utter ruins In the 
Mfllagfham there is Siva Lingam of a very large size, made of black 
granite with shining polish and Shalunka-the Yonipitham below if is 
very bcauti fully and artistically carved There is also a Vi§pu image m 
SabhSmagdapam The original Jam Tlrthankar idol which was in the 
temple on the main Vedisthanam, has been thrown away and placed 
just outside the temple, undci a Neem Tree by the side of the main 
street The image is neatly 3J ft in height m PadmSsanh postuie Its 
original pedestal and upper portion of the head and face has been 
damaged badly Theie is no inscription and L&nclianam on the pedestal 
of the image, but from the architecture it can be assigned to the P&llavd 
time 11 

At a distance of few furlongs there is a big temple named 
"Vira{e$vaiam” It has a very lofty Gopuram in the rampart walls, 
inside there is a little tank and further there is Main Temple of £ri 
Vir3{civara In the compound premises there is one Jam Image 
m PadmSsana posture, without any LSnchanam and inscription on the 
pedestal, nearly as large as the Jam image of the "Gupadliar 
ViaHaram” temple and of the same type, but not mutilated or damaged or 
obliterated, but m good condition, fiom all points of view This is the 
same temple where famous saint Appar was converted fiom his original 
religion to Saiva Sect In fact this Appar who was Jam by birth 
became Jam Mum and was named “Dharmasen' \ but he was very badly 
displeased due to difference of opinion amongst the Jam bnngha, 
whom he was leading as a head of it while he was on the way to visit 
Jam Tuthakaclra-holy place named 'ThiruRomHfciMD'oin" or 
,, TlnrunarangoHdcn ,, on the banks of the river Gadilam, only 40 miles 
frdm Pfifalipulra from where he was started Ffe relumed lo Hus 
VitfteAvarun temple and got converted himself and accepted the new 
sect &aivism Afterwards he conveited the said VirateSvaram temple, 
which was originally in Mahdvu 5 Temple This Jam Mahivlr Temple 
was m the western part of the city of Pijalipulra Lhe then 
"TMrupadanpuliyHr” or Thiruppapuliyur, which is nowadays IS miles 
away from the present town of Cuddalore m the above mentioned 
small aid village Tiruvadikai 01 Thinvadi, on the Gadilam 

In support of the above investigation of the old sites of ancient ' 
PSfahputra, let us examine some of the ancient Tamil and other works 


11 South Arcot District Gazetteer of the Madras Presidency 

12 Tamil “Periyapurfpapi " 

Tan»d "Tevaram Rbimes" sung by Tamil S^mta from time to 
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They throw light im the existence of Pfifahputra m Tarailiiadu in the 
days of AcSrya Sainantabhadra It is well known fact that the city 
of Kanclupurani was the capital of Pa Hava Kings who lulled over the 
country of Thonddiinandalam and the Telugu country upto the rivei 
Krishna The country between two Pinaras was called Thondayatnandal 
ot Thondainadu The present North Arcot Disi of the Madras 
Presidency was called the Southern Fwar and the parts of the Nellore 
District and the Eastern Ghats were called the Southern Pinar This 
country was divided mto so many Nad us and each Nadu into many 
Kottams This was the land which produced many great men and 
personalities, such as Pandits, Scholais, Mums, Vatia, Logicians, 
Philosophers, administrators, Naiyayika, Vedantis various religions and 
sects that existed in the country 13 Almost the whole Tamil literature 
is full of work of merit in literary field and civic life of the country 
Thondaimandalam and thus Kanclupti ram was one of the big centres 
of learning in north of the country, with PSfahputra in the centre 
and Madura m the southern part of the Tamilnadu 14 

It is quite clear from the Tamil woihais that PSfaliputra was a 
very large and flourishing city, equally famous as the PSfahputra<the 
capital of Magadha, in the time of Qtandragupta Maurya The city 
was spread far and wide, nearly IS miles Tins ancient Patahputra is 
mostly described in almost all the Tamil works and literature as the 

city of "Thirupadaripuhyur”-ThiruppapuhyurW Now let us see how 
far Thiruppapuliyur means a city of Pitaliputra The city was called 
after a tree Padari in Tamil, while Puliyur means a tiger village (i e 
Pttli-a tiger and Ur or Oor-a place") Puliyur is the suffix given to those 
places villages, towns, cities, etc wnere Mum Vyighrapdd (Muni having 
a tiger like legs with lower body and above a human body) worshiped 
Siva Lmgam under the tree Padari • The peculiarity of this tree Padari 
is said to be that it bears only flowers and no fruits, the leaves and 
flowers have got the value of disinfecting and hence it is used in 
Homas of the Saivaits, as combination of Vibhuties t e sacred ashes, 
The tree Padari is also called Padali or Patali in Sanskrit and the 
place Patalipur or Padalipur or PSJaliputra, and the forest round 
about the place is called " Fatal i vana" or as given in Sanskrtt Such 
type of description has been found in almost Jail the Tamil works and 
literature 17 


13 Rao Bahadur Pro A. Chakravarti M A Madras-his Historical 
Preface to “Kural” translated in English 

14 South Arcot Diat Gazetteer of Madras Presidency 

15 Tamil "Patalipur Pur&natn'' manuscript No 1136/5 

16 Tamil “Puliyur Puranam" m Sansknti 

l 

17 A Tamil "Parijatakachal Mahatma'' Mass No 11303. 
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Also we learn from PnrSga 17b and other works very fine description. 
Of this PSjaliputra, written at different times by different writers 
While giving' account of Patalivanam which was round about the city 
of Pfyaliputra in those days through which the river Gadilara was 
flowing near the city it is said Patalivanam was abode of Munis and 
Rislua for centuries We get even today a great number of Samadhis- 
thSnams or Nishadis of the ancient times with the prehistoi ica) burial 
grounds spread throughout the Pdtahvana area 18 

The existence of the city of Pstahputra is also suppoitcd by the 
Aichaeological finds such as inscriptions and other material found in 
excavations made by Govermnent-amongst which inscriptions are 
found from the ruined ancient temples at P&fahputra Out of which 
one was ui the Garbhagiham of the said temple This inscription 
gives two stanzas about the description of the temple, which begin with 
"Talaitya Thirupadaripuliyur " and states that the temple in the 
town of Patali of thick foliage has been founded for the deity named 
"Kadamyalom Mahadev" etc 18 Thus it is quite cleai that “Thiru" m 
Tamil means "Sri" m Sanskrit, "Puli" in Tamil means a form of tiger 
and Ur in Tamil means a "Pura" in Sanskrit In short it gives 
complete reference to the existence of the ancient PlUaliputra 

Even the Government records give us the information that 
throw sufficient light over the existance of the ancient PStaliputra in 
South India, as described up till now m the above paras It says thus 
"In Cuddalore which is the old Thirupadaripuliyur, there is the big 
temple honoured by the songs of Saiva Saints There is the Chola 
inscription in the temple It appears that during the tunes of Appar, 
the Jam Temple in this place was demolished and a Temple of SivA 
called "Giinapatiswarara" was built bv Mahendravarman^ at 
Thuuvadihai on the river Gadilam" Further we gel reference in the 
publication that PSJahputra was being called also as "Palibotra” 211 

17 b Tamil "Kanchi Puranam" all manuscripts from the Maharaj 
Sarfoji Saraswati Mahal Library at Tanjore city, South India 

18 Tamil "Periyapuranam part II page 52 under the heading 
"Tirupuliyur and Titupm lyuratam" or 'Tiruviuttam' (Both Mass ui 
the Tanjore Library ) 

19 Tamil work ''ThirupAdaripuhyur-Kalambakam" a work 
vened strudlve directory by Ml Tvkapiat Tewar 

20. "District History of South At cot" by Mr P V Jagadtsha 
Ayya of the Arclieaological Survey of India, page 35 

21, Mr. Apte’s Dictionary page 1046Tand "Classical Account of ‘ 
India" and 

f&) The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medaeval India 
by Mr Nundatal Day, iu,,bl 
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which was destroyed by the river that was flowing by the town in the 
middle of the 8ih centuiy A D Besides the destruction made by 
nature-rivers etc of the old city of Pajaliputra, it was more and rad re 
the scene of dreadful and tremendous destruction made by Mihendra- 
variuan l of Maduia and Saint Appar thi new convert to aaiva vatf, 
and they jointly began to give such a crushing Wow to ]atn reUgron that It 
was absolutely rooted out from the lanj of Timil, by converting the 
Jams and then possessions and associations and ultimately destroying 
Jam temples- Basus and Pallis, Mathas-monastenes, Chaityas, caves, 
caverns, holy places, Jam idols and images carved on the Jain pillars, 
Mabamandapams, etc it is said that thousands of Jams had lo sacrifice 
to save their most valuable religion with possessions and associations, 
from the hands of these converts 

In the vicinity of this ancient Pifahputra there are good many 
ancient Jain places still m existence, such as Tlnrunarankuadraiu, 
Tlnrukkoilur, Devanur, Tondur, Peruradur etc In smi of the 
villages round about them, there arc many ancient Jain samddhis- 
thSnamS’Nishadlus and as such the tradtlion is that nearly 60J0 Munis 
SamftdhisthSnams are at Thiruvannamalai and Thirukkotlur, in South 
Ariot Dist, No doubt there are prehislorical burial grounds spread all 
over the part in great number as compared to any other place in 
Tamdnadu There are also ancient natuia! caverns and cirs slillin 
dilapidated condition at Kalarayan Hills This district specially was 
a great centre of the Jams and their religion was quite at its zenith 
from the very beginning of the Christian Era, upto the times of 
Mahendravarman 1 (6th century A D) JJ 

From the above discussion the following facts are clear —(1) 
pSjahputra— the present Patna was not at its 2 emth and important 
place m the 2nd century A D when AcSrya Samantabhadra is said to 
have lived (2) Acflrya Samantabhadra might have visited the PH‘ali- 
jutra m Tamil land the ancient Thondaimandalam-South India, which is 
associated with other cittea when Jam religion and culture hid attained 
the hightest degree of importance 

Thus I have made an attempt to show this in my humble way 1 I 
have nothing to say about other scholars who also rhust have based 
their ideas about Fljaliputra Patna, on some records or other I have 
giyeti this only with a view that the scholars may again try to, find the 
truth m the light of observations made by me on the subject matter 


22' (a) Gazetteer of the South Arcot Dikt, and drchaeblogical repprty 
of the sour them circle, Survey office Madras 

(6) Rao Bahadur Prof A Chalcravarti u a -^ preface to '‘Kiyral” 
English translation 



(22) Puota^JlNta's RKwJvayu a«q its Cowpawsoh svsth 
VSlmiki’s RXjiXyakta 

*y 

Shi V M Kulkarni m a 

Pu$padanta gives the R&mSyapa version in Sandhis (or P&ncc- 
liedas) 69-79 (both inclusive) of his MahSpurKpa, composed in the 
ApabnramSa language These 11 Sandhis are of varied length, each 
Sandhi being divided into Kadavakas, unequal m number, thus Sandhi 
69 has the largest number of Kadavakas, vu r, 35 while Sandhi 76 has 
the fewest number of them, i/w, 10 The titles of the various Sandhis 
are eloquent of the subject matter dealt with These titles give an idea 
of the contents of the poem and serve as a table of contents 

70 

71 mtw-wwwnwwrerttfn 

72 ffhnfrt ' 

73 

74 iftis^nraif 

75 «frftrfhrgcqrntwfw<iirttwfin|sff 

76 tnq’itwm'Jwr 

77 frssmrorswtanpir 

78 fwtrPtnpjmr ftttf ?ro<rg<rvr> 

79 tfswssrt* ijnrftm 


With these preliminary remarks, we turn to Rama's story as found 
&n this ornate poem Divested of all rhetorical embellishments, poetical 
descriptions of nature etc, and digressions that are not essential to the 
understanding of the story, we get the following outline of the RamS- 
yapa as presented by Puspadanta — 

I 

King ferepika Bimtns&ra of Magadha requests Indrabh&ti Gautama, 
the principal pupil nf MahSvlra, to instruct him correctly regarding 
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the life of R5ma, ui accordance with Mahavlra's own instructions, as 
the Kama story told by VSlmlkt contains many absurdities and lies 
regarding RSma, Ravaija, etc Indrabhuti, thereupon, nan a tea the 
life history of Rfima as follows — 

In the city of Ratanapura in the Malaya country there was a King 
PrajSpati His wife Kftnti gave birth to a son called CaudracQla (the 
soul of Lak§ma?a) Vijaya (the soul of R3ma), the son of the King's 
mimatei, was a friend of Candracflla In their youth they carried off 
by force Kuberdatta, the wife of a merchant called Srldatta The 
King, when informed of this incident, ordered his minister to take them 
to the forest and kill them The minister took them to the forest and 
showed them to a Jain monk, Mahabala, by name He told the minister 
that the two youths were destined to be Baladeva and Vasudeva m 
their third birth They then turned monks, piactiscd austerities 
Candracflla once saw Suprabha Baladeva and Purusottama Vflaudeva 
on their way, and entertained a Ntdana tliat he should enjoy a similai 
fortune in his future birth The two monks, after their death, were 
born as Gods Marietta and Suvanjacfila In their subsequent bu th 
they were born as sons to King Daiaratha by his wives Subaid and 
Kaikej! , Suvarnacula was born of Subala (birth day Phalguna Krsqa 
Trayodail, M§gha Naksatra) and named Rama, while MajjicCla of 
Kaikeyl (birth day M&gha $ukla Pratipad Vtiakhi Naksatra) and 
named Lakjmatia Rama was of fair complexion while Laksmapa of a 
dark one Besides these two, Daiaratha bad two more sons called 
Bharatn and §atrughna He was rulmg over VSrSnasI but subse- 
quently, after the end of the Sagara family, he migrated to Ayodhya 

Now there was a King Janaka, by name, who ruled over Mithila 
He was a followei of the sacrifice cult He expressed lus willingness 
to offer his (adopted) daughter, SltS in marriage to him, who would 
prolcit the sacrifice On his minister’s advice, Janaka sent an envoy 
to Daiaratha to seek Rama’s aid Daiaratha consulted lus Purohlta, 
who told him that the two boys should be sent to MithdS. for they were 
destined to be the 8th Baladeva and VUsudeva and that they would 
destroy RSvapa, the tormentor of the whole world Daiaratha asked' 
him about the rise and prosperity 'of R&vapa He narrated the history 
of the past life of RSvapa — 

There was, in the city of Nfigapura, a King called Naradeva He 
renounced the world and practised penance On seeing a ViclySdhara, 
he entertained a NidBna that he should have a similar fortune m a 
future birth He was, after his 1 death, born as a God Now there was 
a King called Sahasragrlva of the Vidy&dharas, who ruled over Megha- 
iikhara on the Vaitadhya mountain He quarrelled with his kinsmen 
and shifted to Trikfifagiri There he built the My called LahkJ In 
that family of the Vidyldharas, the soul of Naradeva was born aa son 
to Pulastt and his wife Megh&lakam!, and named Da’sagrlva (RAVana) 
Maya gave his daughter, Mandodarl, by name, m marriage to him. 
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OnccRSvana was moving in his tar called Pu$paka He came acioss 
Mapivatl, the daughter of the King of Alakfi Mapmat! was absorbed 
in her meditation But the presence of Havana disturbed hei and she 
entertained a Nidfina that he should be her father in her next birth, 
carry hei off in the forest and die on her account She, after her 
death, was born as daughter to Rfivapa and Mandodarl and named as 
SU& As it was predicted that she would bring disaster on her father, 
she was put into a box and left buried in a field near Mithila She was 
discovered by ft farmer while ploughing his field, bi ought to Jaoaka, who 
adopted her as his daughter The Purohito advised DaSaratha to send 
Rfiraa to Jaoaka so that Rfima and Sits would be married Dakratha 
did accordingly Janaka gave his daughter in marriage to Rama 
L&ter Dakratha got Rama married to seven other girls and Laksmapa 
to sixteen girls On Rama’s suggestion he and Laksmapa, with their 
families were sent to VfirfipasI 

Nfirada, notorious for lus nature of piovokmg quarrels between 
others, went to Rfivapa and told him of blta’s ravishing beauty He 
suggested to Rfivapa to abduct Sltfi, who was really fit for him 
Rfivapa’s nund was filled with a longing for Slia On the advice of 
Af&rica, R&vaga sent Candra-nakhS (better known as &urpaijftkhfi) to 
VfirfipasI to know the mind of Slta She went to the park where Rima 
and Slta and other couples were enjoying various sports She assumed 
the form of an old lady ( KaScukuil) and approached Slta She found 
that Slta was a chaste lady and would never surrender her honour to 
RSvapa or any other person She returned home and reported to 
Ravana the outcome of her mission Rfivai^a then thought of abduct- 
ing Slta Disregarding the opposition of Candra-nakhS, RJvapa 
accompanied by Marica, set out for Varanasi m his Puspaka car They 
arrived at Vfirfipagi and found Rfima and Slti m the park Rfivapa 
forced Mfirlca to assume the form of a golden deer and tempt Sltfi 
R&ma pursued the deer and got exhausted The deer tame back to 
Rlvapa, leaving R5ma at a far off distance Rfivapa then assumed the 
form of Rama and canted off sltfi to Lafika She was kept m the 
Nandana-Vaua park Slta then realized her misfortune As he was 
afraid of losing lus supernatural power by dallying with an unwilling 
woman, RSvaija did not rape Sltl He asked the Vidyfidharls to 
persuade Slta to making love to him The Vidyadharls recommended 
Sltfi to respond to Rfivapa’s love but she paid no attention to their talk 
She resolved that she would take food only on getting the news of her 
Rfima If she failed to get any news of him, she would meet her death 
by resorting to Sallekhana fast About that time Ravapa obtained the 
Cakta indicating hts status of an Ardhacakrm 

i 

In the park Rfima did not find Sltfi He made anxious enquiries 
about her but he could not get any information about her He was 
overpowered With grief Servants were sent m all directions in search 
of her They found only the upper garment worn bySltS Rfima 
inferred that Sftfi must have been carried off by some Vidyfiidharas 
At that time, Dakratha’s messenger arrived His letter read that it 
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was Rfivaga, the Lord of LahkS, that had abducted Sita Bharata, 
batrughna, and tributary princes arrived there on hearing of Sitfi's 
i ape 


There arrived then two Vidyadharas , Sugilva and HanumSn 
Sugilva narrated his story His elder brother, Vfilin, by name, had 
driven him away from the city called KiUkila His companion was 
Hanuman, son of the Vidyfldhara Pavana and his wife AnjanS They 
had gone there to seek RSma’s aid in winning the kingdom of Valin, 
on the good advice of Nfirada Now HanumSn volunteered to bring 
news about Sltlt Rama offered him his rmg and letter as tokens to 
convince Sitg. that he was leally RSma’s envoy Hanuman ciossed the 
ocean and arrived m LahkS Assuming the foimof a bee he entered 
RSvnga’s palace and made a dose search for Sits At last he found 
het in the pai k At night RSvaya went to Slta and tried to seduce hei 
by requests, flattering words and even threats Sit! made no reply 
It was Mandodarl, who rebuked him He, feeling ashamed of himself, 
went away Mandodarl approached Sltfi, closely observed her and 
found her to be hei own daughtei She was grieved to find that the 
father should have fallen in love with his own daughtei Mandodarl 
told SltS of her parentage, and asked her to lake courage HanumSn 
was glad to witness the whole scene He sent all the Vidyadhara ladies 
to sleep, assumed the form of a Vanara and appeared be foie Slti, he 
explained to her who lie was and told hei some secrets between her and 
Rama thus convincing her of his being a true envoy of R2ma She 
received with joy the ring and the letter He asked hex to take food 
with a view to keeping body and soul together Next morning he 
returned to where Rama was, and conveyed the new* of SltS to RSma 

R9ma, greatly pleased, embraced HanumSu On Sugriva's advice 
he sent HanumSn as an ambassador to Kavaya He went first to 
Vibhlsap, who expressed profound sympathy with Rama's just cause 
and look HanumSn lo Rfivaya Rfivaya however insulted him , and 
he returned with the angry reply to the proposals of Rfima and 
Lak§maya HanumSn told Rama that Rfivaya was not willing to make 
peace At that time Vali’s envoy approached RSma Valin was will- 
ing to form alliance with Rfima and help him in regaining Stffi, on 
condition that he drove away Sugrlva and HanumSn RSma sent a 
counterproposal that Valin should march with Rama to LahkS and 
offer him his elephant* jewel MahS-Megba so as to persuade hun to 
drive the two allies away from him Vfilin did not agree to this, On 
Ihe contrary, he gave a challenge to fight They marched at Kilalnla 
and Lak§maya billed Vfilm and the kingdom was bestowed on Sugrlva 
Later on they went to KiskindhS, spent the ramy season there , the 
heroes secured supernatural powers by propitiating the Jina images 

They traversed the huge distance and reached the ocean The 
spies reported to Rfivapa of the encamping of the enemies < on the sea 
shore At the news of the approaching army of Rama, Vibhlsana 
advised Rfivaya to return Sit 5 Rfivaya was enraged at this tjfe. 
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accused him of envy, and ill-will and cowardice Vibhlsana, greatly 
offended, with a view to retaining the independence of Lahkfi, allied 
himself with Rfima, who solemnly promised to install him as King m 
Lahkfi after Rfivapa's death 

Hanumfin and other VidySdharas assuming tlie form of monkeys 
invaded Lahkfi, destroyed the Nandana-Vana park and set the city on 
fire Rama, on Vibhlaapa's information sent VidySdharas to LahkS to 
disturb Rftvapa m his religious fast which he had undertaken to win. 
supernatural poweis They went there and did the job 

Then Rama and the whole ainiy crossed the ocean in a celestial 
car built by Prajnapti lore The two armies met A fierce battle took 
place Also some cases of single combat between the chief heroes of 
Lhe two fighting armies First Rfima and Indrajit fought With fcakti 
Rfima sent his opponent into swoon Rfima ana Rfivapa then fought, 
Rfivapa killed counterfeit Sita to disheaiten Rama Vibhlsana told 
Rama that it was all Mfivfi Later Lakfmapa appeared on the scene, 
requested Rfima to allow him to fight with and kill Rfivapa He ulti- 
mately killed Rfivapa Surgi fva and other heioes met Sits, told her 
of the war and victory and then they bi ought about reunion between. 
Rfima and Sitfi And Vibhlsana was installed by Rfima on the throne 
of Lahkfi 

Afterwards they wandeied over the earth, Lnksmapa lifted the 
Purva-kopfiila to the great amazement of all, and brought the whole 
earth under their control They met ^ivagupta Tmefivara, who 
explained to them the nature of Samsara and the true Dharina Rfima 
accepted the duties of a Jain householder Lakgmana because of his 
Nidfiaa m the past life remained indifferent to the true Dharma After 
DaSaratha’s death the two brothers migrated to Vfirapasl, leaving 
Bhaiata and *§atiughna m charge of Ayodhyfi Rfima had a son, 
Vijayarfima, born of Sita and seven other sons Laksmapa had a son 
Pfthvlcandra, born of Prthvl, and several others After Lakgmapa’s 
death, Rfima put his son Pjthvlcandra on the throne aod himself became 
an ascetic With Rfima, other heroes such as Sugriva and Hanumfin 
accepted asceticism Sitfi and other queens became nuns In due 
course Rama aud Hanumfin attained liberation Sugriva and Vibhlsapa, 
and Sitfi and Pjthvi became, after their death, gods , Laksmapa went 
to Hell In due course he would come up, practise penance and 
Achieve liberation 

This summary of the contents of the poem reveals that this version 
is vastly different from Valralki's Rfimayapa Pufpadanta has intro- 
duced remarkable changes and has transformed the story to suit his 
own purpose These changes may be considered under three suitable 




- Ofliwjwnjvln Book I, Balakfipda, we Iqarn that when the sons 
btfd grown to, manhood, the great K?t Viiyimitra wen to the Court of 
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Dadaratha Kama and Lakamai?^ went forth with him to slay demons, 
for which they were rewarded by the Rsi with magic weapons Vidv&* 
mitra also accompanied the princes to the Court of King Janaka of 
Vidcha to attend Sitfi-Svayaipvara Our version leaves out thfs 
portion. 

In Book II, AyodhyikSoda, we are told of the events at the Royal 
Court, the Court-intrigue, the doings of Kaikeyl, the origin of the 
entire trouble, the death of Dadaratha owing to the grief for Rama, 
Bharata’s arrival, his reproach of Kaikeyl, his visit to Otrakufa to 
bring back Rama, Rama's firm resolve, Bharata's return with Padukas 
■and so on Our poet entirely omits all these occurrences 

In Book III, ArajjyakSpda, we are informed of the forest life 
of the exiles, their stay in the Da^aka, the killing of Vir&dha, the 
man-eating giant, their fateful meeting with SflrpapakhS, the killing 
of Khara and fourteen thousand R5k$asas, &Qrpa{iakha’s flight to 
Lahka, her incitement to Rfivapa to gam possession of Slta, JafSyu 
the vulture and his attempt to save SrtS, the deliverance of Kabandha 
from a heavy curse by the two brothers This whole section has no 
place in our version 

In Book IV, KijkindhakHp4 , » we come across SarapSti a brother 
of JatSyus, who told the VSnaras, led by Ahgada that he had seen 
how R&vapa had stolen Sltl away and taken to Laftkt He described 
to them the position of Lafika and the monkeys descended to the ocean 
But when they saw the immeasurable sea before them they simply 
despaired of getting across it This episode is not to be found m our 
version 

In Book VI, Yuddhakfii^a, we are told of the construction of the 
bridge over the sea by Nala and others, of the repudiation of SUa by 
RJraa, and of the Fire-Ordeal through which SUS came out safe and 
thus proved her purity and innocence Out poet entirely omits these 
famous scenes 

In Book VII, Uttarakdnda, we hear of the desertion of SltS. by 
the model King, the refuge given her by VSlmlki, the birth of the 
twins, Lava and KuSa, the horse-sacrifice organized by Rama, Rama's 
discovery of his sons, SltB’s oath to prove her innocence, her vanishing 
with Mother Earth into the depths, RSma's renunciation of the throne, 
in favour of his sons and his entering heaven, where he again becomes 
Vispu There is absolutely nothing to correspond with this portion of 
the Rama's story in the present version 

Addition— 1 The most important additions by Puspadanta ate the 
description of the past byes of the most ptomment personalities of the 
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R&nilyapa The poet describes, with a wealth of detail, the previous 
lives of R5ma, Laksniapa, Ravapa and Slta The following table would 
help remembering the mam points — 


Birth I 

Birth II 

Birth III 

Remarks 

Vijaya born of 
Praj Spati's 
Minister at 
Ratnapura 

Suvaipacfila 
born as a God 
in Sanat- 
kumSra 
heaven 

Rama born of 
Daiaratha and 
Subala at 
Vara pas! 

i 

RSma is bom of 
SubalS and not 
KausalyS, birth 
day PhSIguna 
Kppa TrayodaSl, 
Magha Naksatra 
Fair Complex- 
tion 

Candracfila, 
born of King 
PrajSpati and 
ICSntS at 
Ratnapura 

Maptcflla born 
as a God in 
Karaalaprablia 
heaven 

Laksmapa born 
of Da&aratha 
and Kaikeyl at 
Varanasi 

Laksmlpa is born 
of Kaikeyl and 
not Sumitri, 
bnth day M&gha 
Sukla Pratipad, 
ViSakhS Nak- 
satra dark comp- 
lexion 

Naradeva King 
of Nagapura , 

Born as a God 
in Saudharma 
heaven 

BornofPulasti 
and Megha- 
laksml at 
LahkS 

RSvapa is a VidyS- 
dhara and not 
R&lqasa 

He is an adherent 
of Jamisra 

Mapivati, daughter of King of 
AlakS 

1 Slta bom of 
Rdvapa and 
Mandodarl, 
adopted by 
Janaka 

MapivatPa own 
Nidfina respon- 
sible for her 
birth as Rffvapa’s 
daughter and his 
falling m love 
with her and her 
abduction by him 
&c 
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Further, RSma is shown to have seven wives in addition to Stt4 and 
one son, VijayarAma, from SttA and seven others Lakfmapa top is 
shown to have 16 wives and several sons Again, the introduction of 
Jjivagupta Juiefivara and his seimon on SatpsAra and the true nature 
of Dharma, Rfima’s adoption of Jainism, are some other notable 
additions 

Modifications — According to Puspadanta’s version Daiaratha hrst 
ruled over VArapaal and after the end of Sagara family he migrated 
to Ayodhya He did not perform any sacrifice to obtain the four sons 
Daiaratha is shown to be alrvc even after Kama returned from LahkA 
The name of Bharata’s or Satrughna's mother is not even mentioned 
Lak$maga is shown to be KaikeyPs son And the name of Kama's 
mother is Subaid, not Kausalyfi Janaka gives his daughter Sits in 
marriage to RSma for guarding the sacrifice and there is no reference 
to the bending of biva’s bow The golden-deerepisode and SitA's rape 
are differently told kurpapakhA is portrayed in a much better way It 
is Daiaratha who informs KSma that Havana has abducted SitA to 
LahkS The episode of VAlin’s slaying is told m a different way He 
is killed by Lak^rnaga in straight fight Slta is shown to be RAvapa'a 
daughter (No adequate cause is given by the poet why RAvapa does 
not return Sits even after learning that she was Jus daughter) 
Hanumat enters RSvapa’s palace assuming the form of a bee and not 
that of a cat, (or a horse-fly) It is Hanumat who is sent as an 
ambassador and not Ahgada It is m his third visit that Hanumat 
destroys the park and sets the town on fire and not in his brst visit as 
is shown by VAlmtln's RAmAyana Because Hanumat appeared before 
SItS m the form of VAnara, he Is populaily called a Monkey-bod I As 
an envoy of RAma, he first meets Vibhisapa and then RAvapa, The 
heroes secure supernatural powers by worshipping the Jinas The 
army of RAma crosses the ocean in a celestial caroum by supernatural- 
power In the battle Indrajit is only defeated by RAma by putting him 
to 3woon by Satcb and not killed There is no mention of bringing 
medicinal herbs from the Himalayas by Hanumat It is Lalcsmapa who 
kills RAvapa and plays more active lole m the whole story Rama 
first adopts the duties of a Jam householder and later,)after Lak$mapa’s 
death, turns a monk Some other heroes too become monks, queens 
like Slta turn nuns, Laksmapa goes to Hell and m due coiirse, the poet 
promises, he would achieve liberation After death, RAma and 
Hanumat attain liberation while SKA is born as a God RAksasas and 
VAnaras are shown to be VidySdharas by Pujpadanta 

After noting these various changes in the story we turn to some 
-other aspects of the story The atmosphere of the RAmayapa is purely 
BrAhmanical while that of Pugpadadta's version is surcharged with 
Jainism As regards the ehoraetemahoH, we find that with VAlmiki, 
RAma is an embodiment of Dharras, an ideal son, brother and King, 
SltS is an ideal Hindu lady, an incarnation of fidelity and chastity 
Lai^maija and Bharata stand for ideal brothers Hanumat Is an ideal 
devotee-Bhakta, RBvapa is, in spite of his greatness, wicked, cruel* 
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tunning and lustful Pu§padanta by modifying certain episodes has 
removed the inconsistencies apparent in Rama’s character (e g the 
slaying of Valin and entirely dropping the Repudiation scene') Rama 
is an ideal husband in spite of his rejection of Slta as he loved her 
dearly and thought of no other woman It is extraordinary that here 
we have been told that Rama had eight wives It is also shocking to a 
Hindu mind that Laksmapa should sink down in Hell But sentiment 
apart, it is m accordance with the Jain law of Kaiman Bhaiata and 
iCaikeyl who play such an important role m Vdlrmki's story are almost 
ignored by our poet RSvapa is shown in mote favourable light 

The purpose behind these changes— Pufpadanta has deliberately 
made these changes His main purpose is to lllustiate the inexorable 
law of Kaiman and a special phase of it called Nidana This is why 
the previous lives of the heroes are added to the poem by our poet 
There is also anothci object in introducing these changes and that is 
to remove some absurdities and inconsistencies found in the RamUyaija 
of Vaimlki (Thus Slta is naturally born of Mandodarl HanumSn 
is called a Vauara as he appeared before Slta m the form of a monkey 
&c) Lastly, the Jam poet is interested in giving his version laden 
with the spirit of Jainism so that it may serve the followers ofTamtsm 
as a complete substitute for the great popular Hindu Epic the 
R5m&yaua 

A compauson of Puspadanta’s poem with those of his piedecessors- 
Jain and Non-Jain-and the task of finding out his own contribution to 
the Rama Story would be undertaken in a separate paper 



VIII— History Section 
(23) The Datb op NahapXwa 
by 

Pnor Dr A S Altekar 

The date Nahapipa is one of the knotty points of ancient Indian 
history and widely divergent views have been expressed on the subject 
Messrs Dubieuil 1 and Bakhle refer the years of his inscriptions to the 
Vikramaera and would place him m the last half of the first century 
B C 2 Marshall also held the Bame view, mainly because of the imitation 
of the motifs of the Sanclu stupas m the caves of Naha papa 3 R D 
Banerjec placed him slightly later, he thought that Nahapapa and 
Rudradllman must be separated by at least a century 4 Jayaswal 
placed Nahap&na’s overthrow in 56 B C , he thought that the Vikrama 
era was founded by Gautamlputra Sltakar^i to commemorate his 
destruction of the power of the Saka rulei Nahaphpa 3 R G 
Bhandarkar 6 and Rapson? refer the years of his inscriptions to the 
feaka era and place hiB overthrow by Gautamlputra aoon after Saka 46 
or 124 A D This latter view is at present generally subscribed 8 

There are, however, serious difficulties in accepting this view 
Gautamlputra ruled at least six years after the overthrow of Nahapipa 
in or before his 18th regnal year He, therefore, continued to i ule down 
to 130 A D,if we assume that Na hap Spa was overthrown by him in 
his 18th regnal year coinciding with the (Saka) year 46 of NahapSpa's 
latest record Gautamlputra was succeeded by his son Vfisisthlputia 
PulumSvi, who ruled at least for 25 years The Nasik inscription No 2 
issued by his grand-mother Balasiri in his I9th regnal year gives a 


1 Eaily History of the Dekkan, pp 19-25 

2 J B B R A S,N S.Vol I, p 69 

3 C H f,Vol I, p 537 

4 J R A S , 1925, p 19 

5 JBORS,V olXVI,p249 

6 B G , Vol I, II, p 166 

7 B M C A K , p cx 

8 Raichoudhary P H A I, p 405 
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glorious picture of the might of the SitavShana empire According to 
Rapson and Bhandarkar its date cannot be earlier than 149 or 1 50 A D 
But Rudrudflman I claims in his Girnar inscription, dated in 150 A D , 
that he had twice defeated &4takarpi, the lord of Delckan, and wrested 
away from him AparSnta (Kohkona), Suratha (Kathiawar) and many 
other provinces It is difficult to imagine that Balasirl would have 
thought of giving a glorious account of her son’s conquests in 149 oi 
150 A D , if they had all evaporated into air by that time There are 
no indications whatsoever to suggest that Vasisjhlputra PulumSvi had 
suffered any defeat in his reign It is further noteworthy that 
RndradSmau gives the name of the Deccan ruler overthrown by him 
as £&takargi and not as PulumSvn This ^atakariji was spared by him 
because he was not a distant relative There is no evidence to show 
that Pulum&vi had any relationship with Rudradaman If we place the 
overthrow of Nahapftpa in 124 A D , it is difficult to understand how 
Rudradfiman could have defeated a SHtakanji before 150 A D Surely 
that ja&takariji could not have been the great Gautamlputra Satakaryi' 


In order to overcome this serious difficulty R G Bhandarkar and 
D, R Bhandarkar advocated the ingenious theory that Gautamlputra 
and Vftsifthlputra were ruling together* They maintained that the 
years in all the Nasik records are to be referred to the reign of 
PulumSvi So the 19th year of PulumSvi was only one year later than 
the 18th year of Gautamlputra Gautamfpuha was alive in the 18th 
year of PulumSvi's reign, as also in his 19th year, when Nasik cave 
No 2 was dedicated 


All this is difficult to understand and believe Several arguments 
can be advanced against the view of Bhandarkar s If Gautamlputra 
was ruling at Paithana simultaneously with his son Pulum&vi at Nasik, 
how is it that no single com m the Jogatyhembi hoard nas been restruck 
by Fulnm&vi, who was the de facta ruler over the Nasik area’ It can- 
not be argued that V3si$thlputra struck no coins, because his father 
was living, for we have actually found several types of his coins The 
argument that Balaam's description m Nasik mcnption No 5 that she 
was a Mahadevi and Mahir&jmStS shows that she wa$ both at the same 
tune showing that her son was ruling plong with her husband, is weak 
In Nasik inscription No 2, Balasin is called Mahadevi mhartijamata 
■and mahartyapitamhl, are we to assume that her husband, son and 
grandson were ruling at one and the same tune? In this inscription, 
VSsifthrputra PulumSvi makes a grant, the merit of which he assigns 
only to his father Thia would suggest that GaptarWputra was dead 
at the time when Balasirl got his eulogy engraved in the cave 


1 K, G Bhandarkar has suggested this possibility m B, C 
Vol I, n but it is hardly believable No other scholar has aubs- 
'Cribdd to this view > 


2 B G, Vol I,u, p 165 I A., 1948 
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Noi can it be argued that Nasik inscription No 5 dated in the 24th. 
year of Gaulamlputra’s reign refers to the monks staying in the cave 
dedicated in the 19th year of PulumSvi's reign The cave dedicated 
m the 24lh year of Gautamlputra’s reign was a joint gift of that king 
and Ins mother, the cave dedicated m the 19th year of Pulumavi was 
a gift donated by the donor’s grandmother A careful examination 
of the plan of the cave shows that what Gautamlputra and his mother 
excavated in the year 24 of the former's reign was merely the 
Verandah of the cave No 3, having one 100 m at its either end What 
Gautaml donated in die 19th year of her grandson's reign was the big 
cave behind the picsent verandah, having 18 cells aiound a big court 
yard, 43 X 37 feet in dimension It cannot be, therefoi e, maintained the 
lecord engraved in the 24th year of Gautamlputra presupposes the 
cave donated in the 19th year of Pulumavi The earliest epigraph in 
tins cave dated in the 18th year of Gautamlputra merely iccordsthe 
grant of a field to the monks , this field was till recently tu the posses- 
sion of Ushabhaddta, the sou-m-law of Nahapapa The next recoid 
issued 6yeais latei rcfeis to monks residing in the cave (at Tnraehmi 
mountain), which was a joint gift of Gautamlputra and his mother 
So during the interval of six years, a small cave was constructed The 
third iccoril engraved in the 19th yem of PuIumSviN reign refers to the 
cave inmnavaramvisesa mahadfokaleno as magmficient, and m no way- 
inferior to a first class vmana or divine temple 

The spacious cave obviously took about 20 years to excavate, and 
by the time of its dedication, Gautamlputra was no longer living This 
made his aged mother sad and induced hei to engrave the eulogy of one 
who was associated with her in the first dedication 

It is thus clear that we have no evidence to show that Gautamlputia 
SStakarni and V5sis{hrputra Pulumavi were ruling conjointly, rendet- 
mg the defeat of a fcgtakarpt possible before the year ISO AD It is 
thus clear that the overthrow of Nahapapa cannot be placed in c 124 
A D 

Can we then accept the view of Messrs Dubreud, Banerji and 
Eakhle and place the overthrow of NaliapSpa at the beginning of the 
first century A D? Arguments advanced in favour of this viewaie 
haidly convincing Banerji relies much upon the palaeographical 
differences between the Nasik inscriptions of Nahapapa and the Girnar 
inscription of Rudradaraan and concludes that at least one century must 
be presumed to separate the two records 1 But BUhler has admitted 
the script of Ushabhadata's records at Nasik is similar to that of 
PulttmSvi's record there, thus showing that the two were more or less 
contemporaiy In ancient India communications were difficult and it is, 
theiefore, fallacious to compare the palaeography of the records of 
places separated by hundreds of miles We can compaie the script of 
NahapStja’s records at Nasik with that of the records of Gautamlputra 


1 / R A S'192 5 pp 19 ft 
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£fitaka rpi and VSaisjhrputra PulumSvi at the same place, and these 
are similar and contemporaneous 

The theory that the years of NahapSoa's records are those of the 
era of Ages founded m c 60 B C has yet to be proved ft is a mere 
hypothesis The argument that Nahapapa was a Parthian and his son- 
m-law Ushabhad&ta a Salca, and, therefore, the former should be 
presumed to be a viceroy of one ofihe great Parthian or £aka mlers 
like Azes, Vonones or Gondopharnes is a weak one Did not the great 
Sakai ulei ftudiad&raau flounsh in the Deccan a hundred years iateT 
than the latest of the kaka-Parthiaa emperois of the north? There is 
one impoitont numismatic fact going against this view In NaSik 
inscription No 12 reference is made both to the silver KaiShSpapas and 
to golden suvanws , 35 of die former are equated to one of the latter 1 
it is clear that gold coins were in circulation in the days of Nahap5(ia 
A/es, Azilcses, Vonones and Gondopharnes are known to have issued 
no gold corns They became common only with Wima Kadphises and 
we c-n hardly place NahapSpa before las date The argument that the 
intelligible Greek legend on the coins of NahapSija points to an early 
date like c 50 B C is not of much foi ce, because we find that Wima, 
ICamshka and Huvishka were issuing coins in correct Greek language 
down to 150 AD It was further to be remembered tint intelligible 
Greek legend appears only on a few coins of Nahapitya On the 
majority of them it is altogether corrupt 1 

The architecture argument of Mai shall is also not very gtiong He 
argues that the form of the entraucc door way, the lotus design on the 
face of its jambs, the miniature Perstpolitan pilasters, the rails of the 
balustrade flanking the steps and the ticatment of the dvarapala figure 
beside the enhance at the cave of NahapSija all bespeak a ante appro- 
ximately contemporaneous with the Sanchi tor anas of about 50 B C 
In the first century AD or 11 C, we had no daily newspapers 
publishing the photographs of new buildings on the moirow of their 
completion or dedication The fashion at Sanclu may have taken some 
decades to become popular, and there is nothing improbable m the 
sculptures at Nasik imitating motifs that were in vogue at Sanchi a 
century earlier 

It is argued that the coins of the Jogallhembi hoard show that not 
all the pieces that bear the name and bust of Nahapapa were really 
issued by him Scott, who analysed this hoard, points out how there 
are different types of busts to be seen on them , on some Nahapfiija is 
short necked, on others long-necked, on some he is straight-nosed on 
others hook-nosed, on some his face is pleasant, on others stern, on 
some he is lean and on others fat While admitting the possibility of 
one and the same peison being thus diversely represented by the artists 
of unequal capacity, he felt it more probable that the busts on the coins 

1 Cf PanchatrahMa stmrnakrta 

1 C H 7, 1, p 637 
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(4) Numismatic facts can also be well explained by this theory 
If Nahaplpa ruled from c 55 A D , the time of his predecessor 
Bhumaka would be from c 30 to 55 A D He is thus separated only 
by about 25 years from Spalyrises and Azes II We can, therefore,, 
well understand how he should be adopting on the reverse of his coma 
the motif of Arrow, Thunderbolt and Pellet, which is strongly remint- 
scent of the motif of Arrow, Discus and Bow, which occurs on the 
joint coinage of Spalymes and Azfis II Nahapftpa who ruled from e 
55 A D naturally continues this motif 

(5) It is generally agreed that the Mathura Kshatrapa Raj uvula 
and Soijfisa were ruling in the first quarter of the first century A D 
We can then well understand how the motif of the Lion capital, which 
was dedicated by these rulers should appear on the obverse of the coins 
of Bhflmaka who was separated from them only by a decade or two 

(6) All known facts of SatavSbana history oan be explained only 
by the hypothesis of NahapSpa's rule during 55-105 A D and by no 
other (&) It is now generally accepted that the king Polemaiosof 
the Deccan and Tl9tanes of Ujjaymt, whom Ptolemy mentions as 
contemporaries, Weie PulumSvi and Chastyana, the grand-father of 
RudradSman Chashfana came on the sceue after the overthrow of 
Nahap&pa in c 110 A D Soon after that date Puluradvi succeeded 
his father We can, theiefore, well understand how Ptolemy writing 
m c 140 A D should mention these two a9 recent contemporary ) 
rulers 

(b) The huge Jogalthembi hoard daeB not contain any cams of 
Chashtana, Jayadllman or Rudrad Jraan Obviously the power of these 
lulers had not yet penetrated to northern Maharashtia, nor had com- 
merce introduced them at Nasik It was probaly buried in panic on 
the eve of the threatened invasion of RudradSman m c 140 or 145 A D 
The counterstruck coins of the hoard were thus current for about 40 
years and we can therefore well understand how they were considerably /• 
worn out by that time 

It is dear that Gautamlputra defeated NahapSna himself and not 
any of hi9 successors. In his earliest inscription at Nasik dated m his 
18th regnal year, he donates a field In the village Itakhadi, which is 
expressly described as enjoyed by UshabhadSta Thi9 Ushabhatlata. 
can hardly beany other than the soa-m-law of NahapSga There are 
scores of land grants recorded in die inscriptions in the caves In 
Weftftya India, None of them, except the present record, gives the 
new of the former owners of the fields granted If it is mentioned 
m case, the reason must have been the well-known position of the 
earltejt owner The monks wanted some lands and Gautamlputra In 
the flush of his victory gave them a field owneed by the son-in-law 
of great enemy, It would however appear that at the disappear- 
ance of Ushabhad&ta, his retinue vyas withdrawn fiom the village, 
which resulted m its practical desolation It soon became a deserted 
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village and therefore the monks approached Gautaralputra six yeais 
later with a request for the exchange of the above field Wacan 
hardly explain the total desertion of the village of Kakhadi within a 
short pcuod of less than six years, unless we assume that Ushabhadata, 
who is mentioned as the owner of the field was the son-m.law of 
NahapSga 

(d) According to our theory Nahapflqa was overthrown in c 105 
A D Gautarmputra ruled at least six years more and his' death and die 
accession of his successor Pulumflvi may be placed m c 112 A D 
The latter mled for at least 24 years as proved by the mscnptions, if 
pot for 28 as stated in the Puraijas He thus becomes a contemporary 
of Chashjana, who was ruling at about 130 A D 

The long eulogy of the conquests of Gautamlputi a issued ui the 
19th year of his son’s reign suggests that down to the time of its issue 
in 131 AD, the conquests remained intact There is nothing to 
.suggest that Pulumflvi was defeated by Rudr&daman before 131 A D 

The Arndhao mscnptions of the latter only show that in 130 A D 
RudradSman was trying to lay down the foundation of a small principa- 
lity in the desert of far off Kachha There is nothing to show that 
he had by that tune inflicted any defeat on Pul urn ft vi and wrested away 
from him Gujarat, Kathiawar or Aparanta (Kokan) M 

It is further noteworthy that the king of the Deccan defeated by 
Rudradflman is expiessly named by him in his Girnar record and his 
name is §fttakarni He could obviously not have been the great 
Gautamlputra Sfitakarpi, nor could he have been Pulumflvi, for the 
simple reason of his name not being Sfttalcarqi To argue that the 
Girnar record loosely refers to Pulumflvi a9 a Satakarm as the latter 
name was common in the Satavahana dynasty is hardly convincing 
We are entitled to presume that an official eulogy cannot vaguely refer 
to a king who was defeated twice by the hero praised in It The name 
given must be a personal one especially since the king defeated was also 
a not distant relative of Rudradflman 

Who then was this Sfitakariji and how was he related to Rudra- 
dSman ? Kapheri inscription No 11 records the gift of a minister of 
a queen of Vftaisjhlputra £n Satakarm who is described as a daughter 
of Mahaksliatrapa Ru „ Unfortunately the name of this 

queen's father is not fully preserved, but it is obvious that he can be 
none other than Rudradflman 1 The next feaka ruler, whose name 
begins with ftp is Rudrasimha , but he ruled as Mahaksfaatra from c 181 
A D , his daughter could hardly have been married to Vfisujthlputra 
Sfttakarm, who from his name appears to have been ft brother of 
Vlsisthlputra Pulumflvi, who was ruling from c 112 to 136 A D 

The fact that Jftyadflman did not assume^ the higher title of 
Mahftkshatrftpa, which was claimed by his father is also significant 
The proud claim of his son Rudradflman that he had won that htgher 
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tide lor himself would show that Jay adamant was defeated most 
probably by Pulumavi in c 130 A D The victoi may have demanded 
$ie marriage of his younger brother Vasiafhlputra &itftkarpi with a 
Saka princess and a daughter of Rudradiman, the son of the defeated 
king, may have been married to him in e 130 It is also not impossible 
that while struggling for existence, Jiyadfiman and Rudradiman may 
have themselves made a proposal for this matrimonial alliance hoping 
to improve the status of their family by it Tliat Visis{hlputra 
Sitakargi of the Kanhen tecord did actually rule as an emperoi is 
shown by a unique com of his m the ♦Punce of Wales Museum which 
closely imitates the Kshatrapa piototypc 1 The presence of a Saka 
puncess in the capita! os the queen of the issuer will sufficiently explain 
the adoption of the Kshatrapa type for a few of his silver coins by 
the husband 

According to PurSpas Visisfhlpiitra Pulumivi was succeeded by 
SivaSri, who is expressly described as Sstakarm by the V^mpttrana 
He ruled for seven years and according to our chronology his reign 
would be between c 135 and 142 A D His successor is described 
simply as Sivaskandha by V^hh Pur aw and Bhagavata, but as Sivas- 
•kandha kitakarpi by the Maisya and the BrahtnUntfa The exact 
period of his rule is not recorded in any Purina but it may well have 
been from c 142 to c, 157 A D Both these kings were undoutedly 
Satakanpis as shown by the Paurantc evidence and they were also 
the contemporaries of Rudradiman, Probably the latter was defeated 
by Rudradaman 

Could Rudradiman have defeated and humiliated his gxandson 
through hi3 daughter two times? King9 w ancient times had many 
wives and feivaskanda Sitakarpi may have been a son of Vfisi^hJputra 
through a queen other than, the &aka princess As he was a step-son 
of his daughter, Rudradiman naturally described hint as related not 
very distantly sambandhtividtirataya 

All the known facta of history can thus be satisfactorily explained 
by assuming that Nahaplga was overthrown by Gautaralputia m c 105 
A D Rudradaman avenged this defeat by twice defeating Sivaskandha 
kitakarpi, who was most probably a grandson of Gautannputia but 
probably not bom of hia Saka daughter-in-law and earlier wife 
And now we can well understand why Rudradiman describes hi a 
relationship with the ^takarpi he overthrew as not distant He was 
the step son of his daughter and 90 his relationship with Rudradiman 
was neither close nor distant, the record therefore naturally describes it 
as avidUra or not distant It is not impossible that by the time of the 
outbreak of the war Rudradiman’s widowed daughter had repaired 
to her f after’s capital after her husband’s death me 142 A, D , her 
relations with her step son Sivaskanda Sitakarpi, the ruling Sitavihana 
emperor, might have been far from cordial, and she might not have 

" \, TST TTSp 1 ~ 
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been indued to oppose her father's invasion of her late husband's king- 
dom tooth and nail Out of regaid for her feeling, liowevei, RudradSr 
man may have refiained fiom pressing his victories home when he 
defeated Sivaskanda in two successive battles between 148 and 150 A D 
and was m a position to annex Gujaiat, MSlvS and Konkan 

It is interesting to note that if we assume that the first SStavihana 
ruler Ssimuka rose to powei in c 225 B C and add together the reign 
penods of the 22 predecessors, of Gaulnmlputia SStakarpi, the period 
of the latter's rule, is found lobec 90 to 134 A D Four successive 
Sltavauana kings Maiujlalalca, Punndra-sena, Stmdara Svatikarpa and 
Chakora had short reigns of five, five, one and lialf a year respectively 
dunngf 52 to 63 A D It was just at this tnpe that Bhflmaka ana 
Nahap&pa were trying to snatch away several provinces of the 
Sfitavfiliana empu e, Some of these kings may have fallen in the long 
war thus uiluig for shoit periods only 

It will be thus seen that all the known facts of history can be best 
explained only on the assumption that Nahapapa w2s ovci thrown by 
Gautamlputra in c 105 A D The theories that he ruled at the end 
of the fii st century B C or that his inscriptions are dated in the §aka 
era have to be given up 



(24) "Mououra, ran ( . ,) or the Gods" or Ptolcmaios 
by 

Pno? Schradbr-Kiel 


In the chapter "Menander and hie kingdom" of his monumental 
work "The Greeks in Bactria and India" Cambridge, 1938) Dr W W 
Tarn lias discussed the names of the towns m what must have been 
Menandei's kingdom as given by the geographei Ptolemy m a valuable 
list plotted out by him fiora a mass of material (itineraries, etc ) now 
mostly lost but which must have then been at his disposal Among 
them is also Mathura, which is mentioned as MbSouqa ^ r$v &e9r 
t e , in literal translation into Sanskrit, Madhura yd devdnam (transla- 
tion ours) This (the Greek name), saysT (p 251), "w generally 
rendered either as ‘Mathura of the gods', which does not translate the 
Greek, or ‘Mathura, the city of the gods’ ", which "cannot be the 
correct tiansUtion" Mathura, no doubt, was a famous centre of 
religious thought, full of religious buildings, Vaispava, Buddhist and 
Jain ones, and in this respect could well have been called a "city of 
the gods" But why then the Greek should not have called it so, vut 
Theo polls' 1 Because saya T, there is no instance in Greek "where 
with a definite article followed by the genitive of the person the omitted 
word is ‘city’, it is always ‘son 1 or 'daughter'-tnat is’ the regnlai 
Greek usage-and there is no reason for translating Ptolemy s phrase 
differently because the genitive of the person is plural and not smgulai , 
'daughter of the gods' is good English and good Latin, aud I think good 
Greek also" (three foot-notes referring to Tennyson’s Dienm of Fair 
Women, Virgil, and Hephaestion of Thebes), especially when you are 
■not too sure just which god it might be" (p 352) "Ptolemy must 
witness to some lost story about a nymph Modoura who personified 
Mathura and was really an Indian Yak$i" (p 253) 

It is hard to subsci ibe to this view It suffers from the inaccuracy 
which was found in other places of Tarn's book by U N Ghosbal in 
"his excellent teview in the Indian Historical Quarterly of December 
1938 (pp 857 ff ) There is, of course, that Paurapic story of 
Satrughna’s founding Mathurl on or near the place where he had 
conquered the stronghold Madhu (vana) of Lavaca, son of the demon 
Madhu But there is nothing in it about a Yabja or Yak^i And no 
Yaksipl would be called "daughter of the gods” Mathura, which is 
•called M4Ioga, with the th preserved, by Megasthenes (3rd century B C), 
is not known in Indian literature as a personal name The $ “the" 
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following it m the phrase can therefore only refer to the city, not to a 
person Satrughim, however, who founded it, and the two brothers- 
Kf?ga and Balaiama, both of whom were born there, were all of them 
Avataras, full or partial ones, of Visqu Could not these have made 
the city appear to be one "of the gods”? This much is certain that the 
plural cannot possibly here refei to a single person But the phrase 
does not sound Indian Could it then be an incorrect translation of 
an Indian epithet (such as deva-prostha) used to distinguish tfojs 
MathurS from othei towns with the same or a similar name? Perhaps 
this can be sustantiated from Indian literature 



(25) On the date of the Ellora Plates of Dantiduroa 
by 

Shi G S Gai, Diiarwar. 

These plates have been published in the Eptgrophta ludtca, Vol 
XXV, pp 25-31 Thedate-poition has been read as Sam 600 60 3 A 
(A) Jvayuja iuddha trayodaiyatfi Somov are and this year has been 
referred to the Saka era Recently Professor Mi rash i has questioned 
both the reading of this date and the era to which it is referred! His 
arguments are 

(t) The details of the date do not work out satisfactorily and, 
therefore, it is doubtful if the date really refers to the Saha era 

(it) Since there is no reference to the £akas or Saka Icings, the 
date is plainly nnt in the Saka era 

(in) The reading of the date is incoriect The sign for 100 is 
followed by the sign which denotes 4 and not 6 so that the symbol 
has to be read as 400 instead of 600 Thus the date is 400 60 3 1 t 463 

(iv) This revised date must be referred to the Kalachun era and 
smee the usual epoch of A D 248-49 of this era does not yield satis- 
factory results here, the date has to be referred to the newly suggested 1 
epoch of A D 250-51 which would then make the date regular* 

After going through these arguments of Professor Mirashi, one 
gets the impression that just with a view to finding out a second ins- 
tanc of the use of the epoch of A D 250-51 of the Katachuri era, he 
has hit on the date of the Ellora plates and has tried to adjust it to 
suit his case Let us consider his news point by point in the order 
given above 


1 Ind Hist Quart,, vol XXV, pp 84-5 The Professor seems to 
have discussed this question in further details in his article on Danti- 
durga which still awaits publication 

2 According to Professor Mirashi, this revised date of the 
Ellora plates supplies a second instance of the epoch of A D 250-51 
of tfie lfcalachun era, the only other instance being furnished by the 
date flE the newly discovered Nagardhan plates of Svftmtrfiia (Epigra- 
phia M\ca t Vol XXVin, pp Iff ) 
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(i) It is not convincing to say that because the details of the date 
•do not work out satisfactorily, the date does not refer to the Salca era 
There are several records which specifically mention the Saka and 
other eras but the details of the dales do not yield satisfactory results 
la such cases, we have only to say that these dates are not regular It 
is also possible that we do not know what almanacs were followed 
while recording the dates in those days and that our present method 
of verifying them from the tables like those given in the Indian 
Ephemera may not be too perfect 

(n) The second point relates to the absence of specific reference 
to the Sakas or &aka kings It may he noted that m many RS^raltfita 
records the date is expressed in words as well as in figures in one and 
the same record and a word like ahkatah or ailkato pi is used in con- 
nection with the latter expression Reference to the era is made while 
giving the date in words and the date in figures is preceded by the 
expression Smhwat, without the specification of the era* Since the 
Elfara plates retord the date only in numerical symbols and not in 
words as well, it is possible that the writer has omitted the reference 
1 o the Sakas or <5aka kings The date of the Kanheri inscription of 
the Ra$trakfl(a king Amoghavarsha l< is recorded, without specifying 
the era, as samvd [765] and there is no doubt that this date refers to 
the 5 aka era Theiefore, there can be no objection to the date of the 
Ellora plates being referred to the stkft era 

(m) The third point refers to tire leading of the date It is not 
possible to agree with Professor Mirashl in taking the sign which 
follows that for 100 as denoting 4 instead of 6 The Professor 
attaches more importance to a cross line in the lower portion of this 

symbol than to its entire shape which is like A reference to 

plate LXXI-lower section (figures for 6) and plate LXXIV-lower 
section (figure for 600) in Ojha’s Indian Palaeography would clearly 
show that the symbol under consideration is 6 only and not at all 4 
So the leading of the year as 600 is quite justified In this connection 
attention may be drawn to the symbol for 600 found in the Aatroli- 
Chharoli grant of the Rg^rakQJa king Karka II of date Saka 6795 
expressed both in words and in numerals 

Let ua now examine what is called the cross bar at the lowei end 
of the sign ford (in 600) on which the Professor takeB his stand 

3 See Kielhorn’s List of Southern Inscriptions, Nos 4, 73, 77, 
97, and 105 

4 Ibid, No 72 

5 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Solely, 
vol XVI, plate between pp 108-09 A similar, symbol for 600 is used 
in the Manoi plates of Manga! arasa, dated Saka 613 Bpigraphia 
Indica, Vol XXVEI, pp 17 S ) 
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A clue to the method of writing and engraving of copper-plate grants 
is obtained by a close study of some of these records It seems that 
the writer first wrote down the inscription on the plates with some 
punt or ink and then the engraver was engaged to carve out the letters 
accordingly In order to ensure the proper size and shape of each 
individual letter-curves, lines, loops, circles, etc -the writer seems to 
have made use of dots or points at various places 6 Atterwards these 
dots were icmoved aud only the letters were inscribed But sometime, 
through oversight 01 mistake, these dots remained there and the 
engraver did not omit to carve them also, along with the letters A 
hoe specimen of such a record is supplied by the Nagardhan plates of 
SwSrmrSja, printed facsimiles of portions of which accompany the 
article of Professoi Miraslu 7 In these facsimiles we notice, for 
example, the dots found along with the individual letters of the word 
utsarppancirtthaih in line 14 In the Ellora plates of Danliduiga also 
we notice that some of these dots have been retained and engraved along 
with the letters propei For example, m the letter a of osmod- (line 
21) two dots can be seen on the two sides of the horizontal line In 
the same line of the record such dots are al30 seen with the letters ««, 
two and »ta It is, therefore, likely that the so-called cross at tie 
lower portion of the sign for 6 in the date of Ellora plates stands for 
two such dots, rather elongated, on either side of the line which were 
intended to secure the propei place and shape of that line So it may 
not be a cross at all* 

(iv) Whereas the year of the date has been shown to read as 600 
only, the question of referring it to the Kalachuri era does not arise 
and has, theiefore, to be left out of consideration 9 


6 Somthing like what modern ladies do while drawing artistic 
designs with coloui -powder (Ratyavallt) It is also not unlikely that 
the cross bar may have been intended to connect the sign for 6 with 
that for 100 In the numeral 600 occurring la the Antroli Charoli 
grant cited above a cross-bar connects both the signs for 100 and 6 

7 Ind Htst Quart, Vol XXV, plate facing p 86 

8 Cf the actual cross of the line in the case of the subscript fa in 
Sushka in line 25 of this record 

9 It may, however, be remarked that though the eras are prevalent 
legion-wise, not a single record of this Ra8(rakfl{a dynasty has been 
discovered so far which is dated according to the Kalachuri era It 
may also be observed, in passing, that with all the adjustments 
suggested by Professor Mirashi in regard to the date of uie Ellora 
plates to make it regular, the verification shows that the thirteeth Mht 
W8 qurrent only for 07 of that day (», e Monday) and was followed 
by the Fourteenth htkt which was current for the rest of that day; 
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Thus Professor Mirashi's view that the date of the EUora plates 
of Dantidurga should be read as 463 and should be referred to the 
Kalachuri era are not tenable 

Having confirmed the reading of the first symbol in this date as 
■denoting 6Q0, let us proceed to considei the second symbol which has been, 
read as 60 by S K Dikshit, the editor of these plates This symbol is 
like 4 and resembles the shape of the DevanSgai I letter pa which also 
forms the basis of the figure for 40 m eaily records A comparison of 
the symbols for 40 given in plate LXXII— lower section (figures for 40) 
and plate LXXV— upper section (figure for 45) m Ojha’s book would 
show that the sign m the Elloia plates under discussion tesembles the 
symbol for 40 with the exception of a small stroke at the lower end I, 
therefore, propose to iead this symbol in the EUora plates as denoting 
the figure 40 instead 60, so that the date would be (§ ) 643 and uot (|§ } 
663 as read by the editor of the record This revised reading of the 
date via 5aka 643, /livayuja in 13, Somavara, would regularly cones- 
pond to Monday, 8th September, A D 721 when the thirteenth Htht 
was current till 69 of that day 10 . 


10 It is proposed to discuss separately the implications of this 
■early date for the RSstrak&ta king Dantidurga 

I take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to Professor 
Miraslu who was kind enough to send me reprints of some of hia 
learned articles, the reading of which stimulated ray interest m the topic 
discussed above 



(26) Samudbac urn's ASvaubdha 
by 

Sri Jagan Nath, Julltjndur 

The performance of the Aivamedha sacufice by Samudragupta is 
an outstanding event ofhiB reign and the Gupta Kings themselves 
looked upon it as an exceptionally great achievement Samudgiagupta 
Struck a special class of corns to commemorate the performance In 
the records of his successors, Samudragupta is invariably given the 
epithet of cir-otsanit'aivamedh-aharlta This epithet has been transla 
ted by Dr Fleet as “the restorer of the A4vamedlia sacrifice that had 
been long in abeyance” 1 This tendering gives the impression that the 
performance of this time-honoured Vedic rite had not been witnessed 
for a long time past, so that Samudragupta was virtually to be credited 
for reviving an extinct practice White it is easy to rectify one of the 
mistakes in thi9 translation— namely, to translate ahai tta as ‘performer 
Of a sacrifice' for means 'to offer a sacrifice’— it is more difficult 

to explain the word ctr-otsanna Several explanations have been 
attempted by eminent writers 

As early as 1923, Dr Hemchandra Roychaudbury observed as 
follows — 

“But it should be noted that the ASvaihedha was celebrated by 
several Kings during the interval which elapsed from the time of 
Pusywmtra to that of Samudraguptk, e g kstakarm, the husband of 
NftyamkS, Pravarasena I VSkS^alci, and the PSllava Sivaskandavarman 
It is probable, however, that the court poets of the Guptas knew little 
about these southern monarchs” 3 However this explanation does not 
seem to be adequate, for the conquest of the eastern coast of the Deccan, 
•must have established closer contact between the North and the South, 
and the Gupta officers could nqt have been unaware of important hap- 
penings at the Southern courts 

About the same time Shn D B Diskalkar also raised this point 
Writing in the Indian Antiquary he said — 

' “Kings like Pravarasena and BhavanSga may not have &b good a 
reason to celebrate the horse-sacrifice as Samudragupta undoubtedly 

1 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarutn III, 44, 54 

2 Political History of Ancient India, First edition, p 281 
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had, vet the rite as such was in practice not very long before Saraudia- 
gnpta and how can it be said that he levived it" 3 

Ihe point lias also been di cussed at some IcugthbyDi Krishna 
swami Aiyyangar in his admirable monograph— -S hidtes in Gupta 
Hutary He lemarks "Gupta inscriptions generally describe the 
aSvmsdka as one that had long fallen into desuetude (ctrotsanna) 
C trot sauna would hteially mean, long decayed 01 given up for as a 
matter of history we do know that aftei the days of Atoka, who, in his 
Buddhist fervout, put an end to it, there were several celebrations and 
several celebrants Pu$yamitia is said to have celebrated it, his con- 
temporary KhSravela of Kalifiga seems to have celebrated something 
akin, and a Satavahana 1 tiler of the Dakhan, the great &atakarpi lays 
claim to having done it equally It would, therefore, be difficult to 
understand ctrotsanna in the sense that it was given up foi long The 
term ctrotsanna, however, ia found used in the same connection, of the 
a&vamedha in the batapatha Brahmaqa itself where it was explained in 
the sense Uiat it had lost some of the elements constituting the sacn6.ce 
and therefore a soit of expiatory ceremony had te be per foi med That 
means it is on old time ceremony, which had lost some of the details 
of its performance even so long ago as the time of the Satapatha- 
BrShmaija The ceremony is brought to a close by the performance of 
a special oiiralmroma as it is called, which is a ceremonial apology for 
the shortcomings in the performance of the elaboiate sacufice It is 
just possible that in the Gupta inscriptions it has that meaning, but 
there is perhaps a little more in it than is implied iq this explanation" 4 
After pointing out that Pusyamitra and Pravarasena weie not as great 
conquerors as Samudragupta, and their claim to suzerainty was not 
quite uncontested, Dr Aiyyangai concluded — 

"Hence the ctrotsanna here might mean that the aivamedfta sacrifice 
was not celebrated for long as a full detailed imperial sacrifice, and 
Samudragupta might lay claim to having done it, it may be since the 
days of the famous celebration of the RajcuQya by Yudhisfhira” 5 

However, Dr Atyyangei was not light in his inter pi etation of the 
reference m the datapath a Brahmaqa, as referring to a sacrifice which 
had lost some of its constitute elements The expiatory rite had to be 
performed foi quite a different purpose 

The latest wntei to throw light on this point was Dr D R 
Bhandarkar Writing tn the Indian Culture, he observed as follows 


3 TA, 1923, 17 

4 Studies in Gupta History, pp 44-45 

5, Ibid, 45 
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fM things considered, Samudragupta can alone very well claim 
to have celebrated an Aflvamedha of the Epic style which was m abey- 
ance for long Certainly it was not performed with such aclatoy 
anybody except perhaps Pu$yamitra who, however, came into collision 
with one enemy on only one confine of hts dominions and dods not 
seem to have wielded sway over the whole of India as the Gupta 
sovereign did’ ,(f 

This is moie or less a repetition of the view of Dr Aiyyangar, and 
it leaves out altogether the hints given in the Vedic literature regarding 
the nature of an titamua sacrifice A study of the relevant Vedic litera- 
ture indicates that the word cirotauma has a purely technical sense 
which has not been taken note of by any of the scholars whose views 
have been quoted above, and which might offer a bettei and perhaps the 
true explanation of the word 

The following are some of the important passages where the word 
Ktauwa occurs as an adjective with sacrifice in Vedic Literature 

1 % qq qqqq$«r qn-rifoutryit* gqf I fWt q qr 

i 

'■The horse sacrifice is an extensive sacrifice, who knows, they say, 
if all of it is done or not *' Taittirlya Saiphita, V, 4, 12, 3 translated by 
A B Keith 

2 vttnrqti qr qq qqfa ft qT wfct?q ft qr q | 

ibid V, 3, 1 , 7 

3 ranr «tsj *q qr qq qqrgqfcqrft i 

datapath a Bralmiaija, II, 5, 2, 4, 8, and II, 6, 2, 19 

4 qr qq nwiftt ft qr m faqfr ft qr q i 

ibid XII, 3, 3, 6 

It is of great significance that the adjective ntsanna is applied to 
important Vedic riles like the ASvameiha and CSturmSsya, which 
cannot be descubed as the ceremonies that were in abeyance when the 
Taittirlva SamtntS and the Satapatha BrShmapa were written It is 
unimaginable that either the ASvmedha or the Catumasya were 
regarded as ‘obsolete* in the heyday of Vedic ritualism 


6 Indian Culture, 1, 118 
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The nfieanuig of utsantia is suggested by the concluding portion a 
the 'quotation from the failtirlya SSphita It says that it is difficult t 
6e sore whether all the details of the ritual have been properly gon 
through The reason of this uncertainty evidently was that thes 
performances were very extensive, and one could never be sure th. 
there were no omissions In the contexts of these passages, the rneanto 
"extensive" or 'elaborate’ suits excellently well and we should at^ribut 
this sense t oulsanna 7 

In the light of the Vcdu. passages, the expression eirofsoBUo/M 
mtdhahartfa may, therefore, be translated as, ‘the pei former of tl 
Ions' Tirotrattcd hor3e.sacnfice ' 


7 a ( a n vrun mii at 




(27) The Indian Philosophy of History 

by 

Dr Radhakamal Mukerjbe 

History is the flowing cumulative stream of myths and traditions 
1 lie chanting or recital of myths, tales and ballads during festivals, 
marking the cycles of seasons, is the beginning of history, spurring a 
people to epoch making adventures All history is in a sense myth 
making Myths are by no means futile or fictitious as presumed by the 
nineteenth century historians who m their turn formulated or tacitly 
supported the myths of the Iudividuat, State, Nationality, Race, Power 
and Progress in the background of European development Myths 
poetically and pregnantly ernbbdy the tradition, values and aspirations 
of a people These are conserved and transmitted by social memory, 
and Sind then present to the past m belief, thought and action The 
“units of history” are simply myths and traditions in action, what 
Rickert called “value structures” through which universal values aie 
evidenced in historical actuality— the broad and enduring historical 
constants that pervade the stable social arrangement and culture of a 
people and underline the recurrent patterns m their social life and 
development Human history is a total cumulative ensemble or gestalt 
m which the broadening ana lengthening waip of facts and events on 
one hand, and woof of myths and traditions on the other are inextricably 
luter-woven m the web of time The gestalt approach to history as a 
cumulative, moving, forward-looking whole, with the attention focussed 
on the dynamism of myths, traditions and values rata which the whole 
can be resolved or split up, makes possible the right understanding and 
mterpietation of human affairs, of “things said and done in the past,” 
Not all myths and traditions are dealt with by history but only those 
that have functional significance in the emergent cultural pattern Such 
are the “units of history" that have to be chosen or discovered and 
understood in their context with the present and the future The reality 
of myths and traditions consists in their fashioning the cumulative 
sequence with its order, consistency and laws, whicH is history The 
truth of history is the meaning at this inherent Order and continuity of 
the march of Man m which mutable man participates Man m Indian 
historiography 13 three fold Man the Mutable, Man the Eternal, and 
Man the Deity Man is Eternal and Universal the inhabitant not of 
one country and age but of all countries and ages, the maker of enduring 
myths and traditions and the beard of the ultimate values, ever pro- 
jected fowaids the future This is the human image which is ever- 
present in the vicissitudes and fluctuating Situations cjf history In the. 
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ephemeral and confused pageant of history this Eternal and Universal 
Man is indeed the abiding presence, embodied m but transcending tlie 
limited, fleeting images of mortal man belonging to a race, country, 
class or historical and cultural epoch Finally, there is Man the Deity 
which is the cosmic urge to advance, manifest in the gloiy and triumph 
as well as in the fall and anguish of nun, the goal towards which the 
whole creation moves This is the NSrayapa of the furapas The 
Mahibhirata begins with the homage to the triple images of Man 
Nnra or Finite Man, Narotlama or Eternal Man and N&rayapa or Deity, 
moving and being moved in the procession of history 

Ifygtory in Indian tradition is not the biography of heiocs 01 
representative men, but an age-less process in which not men 'but the 
human species, not particular lives but Life cyclically grow, mature And 
decay In India the circle symbolises completion and perfection The 
wheel with the movable centre is the symbol of continuing prog Less m 
thp procession of time (the Chakia of Vedicand Buddhist culture) 
Thus history, cosmic humau and personal, is envisioned as the cyclic 
movement of the wheel An unending series of Great Men, Creators 
^nd Kings of the earth, Brahmas and Indras reign, thrive and then phss 
jjWSy in their innumerable universes that come and go through countless 
Cycles of creation, maturation, dissolution and reincarnation Into tins 
4^ele8S cyclical process of the world organism India imports a moral 
and cultural purpose through the conception of the procession of Kjta, 
Tret 3 , Dvipara and Kali ages of history (yugas), the trjoral ohler of 
'dharira gradually lapsing from purity and perfection into disorgaiusa- 
Jujn and conflict and then beginning another cycle 

4 I l 

i Indian historiography accepts the reality of the triumphs and 
disasters of history alike and insists that we learn from both the glory 
and the defeat of dharma and culture, viewed as a dynamic process 
rather than as a stationary state This cyclical view of man’s earthly 
-destiny and dharma has protected the Indian people against the 
' extremes of optimism aod pessimism And indeed few people have 
such a long ana remarkably continuous history of five millenia, have 
seen such ups and downs of the social order and learnt so much in a 
yet living civilisation from past glories and tragedies as foils for some 
■larger good ofths world organism It is remaikable that both the 
Hindu and Christian Apocalyptic conception of the end of the social 
order was not an idea of damnation and catastrophe but ofcoutinuity 
and consummation of the divine will and law— the irresistable perpetual 
rise of the Dharma-rSjya Such is the tragic maliomra leavened willi 
social expectancy Of the Indian philosophy of history, born of the 
assimilation of several mtllema of experience into the balance of human 
prtgiesatoiu Scant centuries cannot obviously provide the stuff out of 
"Which a true philosophy of history can emerge. This was stressed by 
Lord Acton who once remarked , "We can found no philosophy on the 
observation of four hundred years, excluding three thousand It would 
b 6 imperfect and fallacious induction M 
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In a sub-continent, brflken up into many regions with wide variations 
in climate and natural resources, inhabited by diverse races and peoples 
and carved out into congeries of kingdoms, empires and republics, 
unity and solidauty are the most constant political aspirations in history 
as these are the ancient essential aims of religion, morals and the soqial 
order No country m the world has ever through its metaphysics, 
icUgion, art and scheme of social gradation, woven such a rich and 
enduring fabric of unity anudst such diversity which embraces not only 
mankind but all sentient life Out of the welding together of the mhs> 
of Indian peoples with their various types, indigenous and exotic, in 
the Maurya, Gupta and Pala Empires arose the fundamental political 
principles of the loose union of scrai-autonoraous states under the king 
of kings and of the composite and secnldr culture state or dharma-i S^ya. 
These repiesent the most constant elements in Indian history dovetailed 
into Indian empire building and into socio-cultural integration of deve- 
lopment 

No doubt the moral and metaphysical conceptions of the Real or 
Cosmic Man the Commonalty of Mankind were the spiritual counter- 
parts of the ever-continued, evei -reinforced processes of building up a 
United India, politically and socially Empires recurrently fail, as 
foice has its peculiar limitations for national unification in a country 
with such natural barriers, huge population and infinite social complexity 
and heterogeneity as India Thushei civilization draws through the 
epochs more surely upon myths— the political myths of the Kingdom 
of Universal Moral Law (Dharma-rajya) and the Umveisal Empire, 
the social myths of the Caturvatua, Varna Sankara and ICaliyuga, the 
religious myths of the Avatftra, the Bodhisattva and the Compassionate 
Dhagvftn and &akti, the moral myths of Obligations and Sacrifices and 
the intellectual myth of the Triple Way of Living, of Wisdom, action 
without involvement and worship (jnSna, karma, bbakti) These have 
engendered common patterns of morality and ways of living among the 
principal regions of India from the great snow-clad mountains in the 
north to the Southern Ocean, and effected that solidarity of Indian 
souety which blood and iron can achieve with but limited and temporary 
success It is myth, metaphysics and religion and the forms and 
symbols of art m which these are the significantly and powerfully 
revealed from epoch to epoch that have indeed governed the unity, 
integrity and vitality of Indian civilization 

Eveiy history builds up event by event, age by age, "the unity of 
the whole", comprising the myths, traditions and norms of mankind, the 
entity in human history "The eaith is our home" Mankind, is our 
Itui” are basic Indian postulates Through the divergent and even con- 
tradictory lines of development of different human cultures in different 
regions we find an increasing commonness of patterns of thought, 
values and faith m the structural order of mankind We find alio 
individual cultures rising to their highest when plasticity, freedom and 
universality are at their summit Both trends contribute not towards 
"tribe" nationalism but towards a unified world society Brahmanical 
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Vedantism, MahlySna Buddhism, Stoicism, Christianity and Enlighten- 
ment have contributed in great xneasine indifferent epochs of history 
to reinforce the spirit of universality There is a setae of imperative- 
ness of direction In history, corresponding to the development from the 
seed to the flower, about the maturation fiom specific culture to world 
culture as the destiny of the human species Yet at no epoch in human 
history has mankind been so mightly challenged by what Paul Tillich 
calls me Demonic m history due to the lusts and feais of irrational 
humanity 

Mankind's historic continuity is governed as much by man belong- 
ing to a country, race or class shedding his mutable aspects, his narrow 
images of himself m his opinions, beliefs and faiths as by the woild 
consciously striving towards amoral and spmtual unity through the 
synthesis df various cultural traditions and values and their fruitful 
application in global methods of co-operation The philosophy of 
history finds mankind’s milestones of advance across the dark sanguinary 
roads of the past, marked not by dogmatism and absolutism, fanaticism 
and utopianism that come to possess peoples drive them to Violence and 
fade away in history, but by cultural syncretism, moral and religious 
humanism and the using stature of the free human personality, This 
truth of history is nowhere expressed more than eloquently than lii the 
Indian Epic, the Mahabharata, written for the clarification of India’s 
Cultural values and norms m a period of unprecedented social turmoil 
.and acute rivalry of opinions and faiths like the one we are facing m 
the present juncture 

"Logical argument is inconclusive, the Vedas are dissimilar, 

There ib no sage whose doctrines can be taken as authoritative 

The verities of Dharma he hidden m the inaccessible recesses of 
the soul, 

The traditions followed by the many show the true way ” 



(28) Some Aspects of tHe Divinity op the Kind 
is Ancient India and Ceylon 

h 

S Paranavitana 

Yada tvadhUrmikUn savvMs tlkmmr dontfair ntyacchaii, Dhar - 
Mtkathi c’&nugchnStt bhavaty ailta Ysmas tada Mahabhdrata XII, 
68,45 

In ray paper, “Slgin, the Abode of a God-King”, I have developed 
the thesis that it was to set himself up as a god-long that Kassapa 
(ctrcn 466-484 A C) had a remarkable palace built on the summit 
of the well-nigh inaccessible rock of Slgut He identified himself with 
Kuvera, and his palace on the Slgiri rock was meant to be a represen- 
tation of Alaka, the Himalayan abode of the God of Wealth I have 
therein summarised the evidence for the prevalence of the doctrine of 
the Divinity of the King in those lands which derived their culture 
from India, and dwelt on the influence which this doctr/ne has had 
on the development of their art and architecture References have 
been quoted from Sanskrit authorities, like the Manusmrti and the 
Mahabharata, in support of the diYine status of the king It has also 
been pointed out that, while certain MahSydna schools accepted this 
doctrine, Buddhism in general discouraged it There appear, however, 
to have been occasions on which this doctrine influenced the course of 
political events in the Island m ancient times, it is the pm pose of the 
present paper to collect such evidence bearing on the topic, and to 
interpret them m the light of ancient Indian political theories and 
similar beliefs which seem to have been current m India As the 
ancient culture and the political institutions of this Island were derived 
frbtil India, such a study, I presume, will not be without interest to 
those Who are engaged in the task of elucidating the past of that sub- 
-coittmeht 

” The pbhboSl doctrine of the Mahabharata 2 makes the king Idea* 
tical with a particular god, m accordance with die emphasis winch 


1, R A S, Ceylon Branch, Centenary Volume , pp 129-183, 

2 Jlf&A XII, 68, 41fH The references are to the critical edition 
■of the epic published by the Bhandarkaf Oriental Research Institute, 
iiPoobh Mbh. . (N.) inddoates the northern recension with” the com- 
mentary Of tfilakapfha published by Cltra$HS Press 
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one may place on this or that function of royalty The god with whom 
a king 18 considered as identical may, therefore, vary accoidmg to time, 
place and circumstances Kassapa considered it politic to represent 
himself as Kuvcra on eaith A ruler of Ceylon before or after him 
may have endeavoured to be honoured by his subjects as another god 
And, in fact, if \vc interpret certain data m a numbei of, ancient 
Uralimi inscriptions, and references in chronicles, in the light of the 
political doctrines which we have leferred to, a good case can be made 
foi the view that Vafta-gHmaiji Abhaya (Circa 104-77 B C ), who 
uiled Ceylon some four centuries before Kassapa, wished to be taken 
by his subjects as Vania, a colleague of Kuvera in the office of loka- 
pala (world-protccloi ) 

An inscription m an early type of the BrShml script, found at 
Koravakgala near Sttulpavuva in South Ceylon, records that the cave' 
m which it is indited was fashioned and dedicated to the saiigha, in 
the reign of a Icing named Tiia (Skt Tisya, P tissa) by a dignitary 
named Cema (Skt Kjetna), die treasurer of Plta-mahS rilja (Skt* 
Pitf-maha-raja 1 The long inscription, ot rather the senes of inscrip- 
tions, on the pavement of the Dhaklchipa Tllflpa at Anuradhapura^ Lo< 
be ascribed to the third centuiy on palaeographical grounds, refers 
m a numbei of places, to that monument, as founded in die reign of 
Plta-mah&-raja We know from the Mdhavathsd* that the Dakkhipa 
V ihtlra was founded in the reign of Vatt&gimap Abhaya Pita-mahS-. 
rhja, therefore, is no other than Va^agama^i Abhaya This conclu. 
sion ib supported by the Koravakgala inscription when it slates -that a 
person who dedicated a cave in the reign of a king 'named Tissa was. 
the son of a dignitary who held the office of treasurer m the reign of 
Pifa-maha-raja, foi Va^agfimapi was closely followed on the throne 
by his nephew 1 issa, called Mahiiculi Mah5 Tissa in the chronicle,- 
The identification is clinched by the f*ali commentaries which, in then? 
not infrequent references to the events of the reign of Va^agfimapi 
Abhaya 4 , often call him PiturSja 

, The fact dial; an inscription set up a few years after die death of 
yatfag&magt Abhaya refers to him by the epithet of Pitamah&r§ja and 
that the traditions recorded by the Pali commentators as well as By ttys 
Dakkhipa Vihara inscription knew him by that name, go to prove 

/' 1 The text o( this Inscription' rtitts thust Pita tyakarajhaha 

.ha^akanka pantmaka Sumand-puta pnithakk Camaia lene rajha Ttfdbfl 
rajhiyafi myate agata oitagata catu-diia iagaSa 

r 2 See A S C Annual Report for 194$ p 9 * ‘' L * 

< J 3 1 Chap XXXIII, vi 88, . ’’ , ' # 4 

J - 1 f| * - ilj •*„ 

4. See, for exajnple, Sawnohaptwdimi (P T S l EdittoftfL 
p 448and5a»ia»fa-^r^8 (P T S“Editldn), *pp 44t>add 473,, *7 
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m his Uptime, many of his subjects refei red to him iu that manner 
Th? reason Why such an unusual name was attached to him ■ arouses 
our curiosity and the old chroiutler, too, seems to have realised that an 
explanation was necessary For, he refers to the title of JitwAja 
(the Clement maha appears to hive been optional J borne by Vatfcagti- 
maiji Abhaya and, moreover, he tells us how the king came to be 
‘ khown by it VaHagamam Abhaya, we are told by the chroniclct, 
adopted as Ins own son Mahacdli MahStissa, the son of his eldei broth ei 
"Khalla'a N5g» As lie stood in the position of father to MahScflh 
Mahitissa, Vattag5mi?u Abhaya was called Piti-raja, ‘the father king' 

This explanation, though charming in its nafrele, hardly carries 
conviction The adoption of another’s son as one s own is not so 
■extra-ordinary an occurrence as to justify a sobnqupt on that account 
1 to one who does so Even less is the justification when die adoption 
is of a son of one's own brother If Vatfagamaui Abhaya had to be 
given an epithet based on paternity, it was not necessary to seek t|ic 
reason for it in the fact that he adopted lus brother’s son as his own, 
for he had sons of his own, one of whom, CoranSga, succeeded to die 
sovereignty Even without any formal adoption, the sail of one’s own 
brother is, according to the Sinhalese system of kinship, modem as 
well as ancient, entitled to be called 'son' Vatfagattagi was Mah5cuti‘s 
‘father’ even without adoption The explanation of the epithet Piti-raja’ 
given m the Mahavotfua appears, theiefore, to have been invented, 
not necessarily by the author of that chronicle, at a tune when the ieal 
significance of the word had been forgotten It is also not impossible 
that the explanation is due to a desire, for leasons which would become 
clear m the sequel, to prevent its real purport gaining currency" among 
the people 

If the title 'Piti-raja' was not due to its bearer standing in the 
relation of ‘father’ to another person, it is necessary, m order to 
■explain its significance, to ascertain the other meanings that could! 
have been attached to it The equivalent m Sanskrit ofP ‘IJiti-raja’ 
■A ‘ Pitp-r&ja \ and this, we know, is not uacoramou in the epics as a 
name -of Yaraa— a najrte appropriate to that god for the reasbn that he is 
f the king of the Pitffs i e the Manes or the spirits of the departed In 
Book I, Canto 48, v 23 of the Mahabharata, for instance, w6 road 
yyaktath mayti 'jn gatilavym Ptix-raja-mveiawm (There is' no dbubt 
that I, too, should one day go to the abode o£Pitp-rlja, » e Yama), 

' Pltf-iSja ’ occurs as the name of Yama in several other passages of 
f Hue same epic, for example, II, 8, 30, and III, 181, 14 If P *Piti raja' 
,'mtd the. old Sinhalese f Piti-maha-raja’ be understood in this sense, 
the epithet borne by VatJag&mapi Abhaya, which was preferred bv same, 
in ancient times, to his personal name, would indicate that he desired 
his subjects to take him as Yaraa, the Divine Judge 

y « 

Such a conclusion would also make intelligible an episode m the 
! Mtffy of Vattagaulam Abhaya as it is narrated m the j&okUvaqysaK A 

i , ' I, 1 Afq&pwoiftro, Chap XXX,vv. 35 36 , ' 
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few months after his accession to the throne, VfffsgghHQi Abhgya 
was defeated in battle by invaders from South India, and was forced 
to flee for life When the king, with a few followers and those dearest 
to him was fleeing before his enemies through the northern gate of 
Anur&dhapura, a Jama ascetic is said to have cued otit that the ' MahS- 
IiBla §ihala* was running away This phrase 'MahSkala-Sihala' has 
been translated as ‘ the great black Sinhalese’ and is taken by tjie 
hanslators of the chronicle as well a§ by writers on and students of 
Ceylone history as a personal insult which the Jama ascetic, meanly 
talcing advantage of the occasion, hurled at the king in his adversity 
The epithet can, of course, be interpreted m that sense if the scene 
were shifted from ancient Anuradhapura tomodern Europe We have 
also accepted die interpretation without questioning because we have 
unconsciously imbibed the sense of values of the Europeans based on 
colour But m ancient Ceylon, or in India, no one would have been 
offended by being reminded of his complexton Some of the great heroes 
in Indian literature are described as dark, for instance Rama ahd 
Kfsna DraupadI, the heroine of the MahVbhUrata and Damayantl, 
immortalised m one of the most beautiful poems in Sanskrit, were dark 
of complexion This did not make them the less desirable Even today, 
Sinhalese Yillageis who have not been ''educated” and thus trained to 
judge by values foieigu to them will not feel ashamed by such names as 
Kalu Baijda, Kalu MKtuke or Kalu Mahattaya, m which Kalu 'black* 
is a component part Moreover, the Jama ascetic could not have 
damaged the king’s leputation by referring to his bodily complexion, 
for which he was not responsible The Nigapfha, if he wanted to pay 
back for any real or imagined injury, might have made use of words 
impeaching the king's character or conduct 


The expression put in the mouth of the Jama ascetic gams signifi- 
cance if Vattagfimapi Abhaya had set himself up as Yama on earth 
1 Kila 1 m one of the best known of the names of Yama and maha can 
be added, accoiding to one's whim, to the name of any important 
personage, human or divine ‘Mah5k5la’ would thus be synonymous 
with 'Piti-rija' oi * PitimahSraja ' The spectacle of a lnng who had 
to flee before his earthly enemies only a few months after he had 
proclaimed himself to be Yama would have indeed aroused any one’s 
sense of irony If the Jama ascetic did not subscribe to these political 
doctrines which ascribed such divinity to kings, as was very likely, 
there was no better piopaganda than to bring the irony of this situation 
forcibly home to the people by shouting that the MahSkftla (Yama) of 
the Sinhalese was taking to his heels 


Yama is generally conceived as a god of fearful aspect, and a king 
who identified himself with Yama must have cultivated this bearing 
4 JFhere appear to have been current, in ancient Ceylon, folk-tales jn 
"which ValfagSmapi Abhfl}^'^gured~tn‘Such-a-«paeilyj--ip , oi i -Bud<B»- 
ghosa, in the SmmtnpZsadiia, refers to an incident in which the 
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gnashing of teeth by Va^agSraani Abhaya was sufficient to cause the 
death of an unfortunate individual named Cfllasurnana 1 


If the significance of Vaftagitraapi’s title, PitL-r5jfl, ; is as given 
above, it will enable us to understand, m their proper perspective, the 
events of his reign, as given in the Mohavaihsa and the commentaries 2 
Dujthagamapi Abhaya (area 161-137 B C) who te-established tjie 
first dynasty of Smlialese kings after an interval of Tamil domination, 
so guided his policy that the interest of the royal house became identical 
with those of the Buddhist sahgha The king extended Ins liberal 
patronage to the sahgha and the bhikkhtu exerted their great influence 
with the people to the aim of nuking the latter attached to the royal 
house This happy union between the state and the church continued 
with little interruption up to the accession of Va{{ag3raapi The 
majority of the people had accepted the Buddhist creed, and they would 
have been gratified by the religious policy of Dufthagaraapi and his 
successors But there were Jamas as well as BrShma^as, who would 
naturally have been antagonised by the royal family identifying itself 
so closely with the interest of the sahgha They, however, had no 
chance to expieas their dissatisfaction by hostility towards the royal 
family, for the latter had popular support so long as the sahgha was on 
the side of the king If VapagSmapi* as we have inferred, proclaimed 
himself to be Yama, acting on political doctrines not consistent with the 
tenets of theiTheravada, while remaining an adherent of the Buddhist 
creed, he would certainly have offended the Sinhalese sahgha which, up 
to that time, was not divided into sects, and was not prepared to endorse 
any doctrines opposed to those preached by Mahinda The displeasure 
of the sahgha would have resulted in the unpopularity of the fang, and 
those sections of the population who had already been antagonised by 
the pro*Buddhist policies of the royal family, would have found an 
opportunity of translating their discontent into action And this was 
precisely what happened A Brahmin named Tiya 2 , who was hostile 
towards Buddhism, raised the standard of revolt, and the invasion by 
South Indian hordes, which drove the king into hiding, was probably- 
not unconnected with domestic discontent 

VaftagSmapi, in hiding, was gathering forces to regain his throne 
In the meantime, those who had wrested power ffora him did not 
extend patronage to the sahgha, some members of which must have 
realised that, tn spite of his heretical theories m politics, Va^fagSmapi 


1 Pitu-rafflo ca Sihala-namdassa dathd-kotanena Cilia sumana 
kntwnbiya-mUrane rafaddhi dafthabhU 5arjwnfay3sdeh65, (P T S, 
J2aitioa) , p 440 

2 Mahavamsa, Chap XXXIII, No 34-104 and F»A satthappa- 
hUnl (P T S Edition), pf> 612-623 

3 ’ Forman account of Tiya’s Revolt, see $a>M>ioha-vmdan1 (P T S 
Edition), p 448 
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Hi power would be moie advantageous to the Buddhist Church than the 
rulers of south Indian origin Thus we find that an influential thera 
helped Va^gSmapi during his years of misfortune An incident 
relating to Uus period of the king's eclipse gives us an indication that, 
even when he was reduced to extreme straits, he was not prepared to 
forego any fraction of the divinity which he claimed for his person 
While still rallying the people to his cause, he had the support of eight 
powerful chiefs, on£ of Whom he very impolitiully slew for not having 
Prostrated on the ground before Him This alreuated the other chiefs 
who deserted the king At this critical juncture, too, rt was that same 
thty$ who persuaded the chiefs not to desert Vaftagamapi Abhaya, by 
the powei fui argument that it was only by supporting him, m spite of 
his impolitic Conduct, that the Buddhist Church could be firmly esta- 
blished 

Vatfagdmapi at last regained his throne, but adversity did not force 
him to renounce Ms claim to be Pitp-rftja (Yama) He founded the 
Abhaya„iri Vihara and granted it to that thera who helped him m his 
adversity But the older establishment of the Mahavihara excommuni- 
cated tills thera, thus leading to a schism in the Buddhist Church If 
.Va^agamapi, as we have inferred, claimed to be a god-king (Yama), 
the establishment of the Abhayagin VihSra in opposition to the 
Hahavih$ra was perhaps dictated by the necessity of having a commu- 
nity of monk? who Were ppt opposed to his political doctrines With 
the support of the king, the Abhyagiri fraternity increased m numbers 
The king’s lukewarm attitude to the Mahavihara, in spite of the 
traditions of his family, was very likely due to the reason that the 
members of the fraternity were uncompromising in then hostility 
towards the doctrine of the divinity of the king Those whoieahsed 
that siich an uncompromising hostility towards the only leader who 
cdnld defend the Island against invaders from abroad and anti- 
Buddhist elements at home, would ultimately undeimme the position of 
the safujha, probably enrolled themselves as members of the Abhayagii 1 
fraternity, 

1 If Vajfagamai?! Abhaya, as we have suggested, identified himself 
With Yafoa he must have done so because the worship Of that god was 
prevailing among the people of Ceylon itihis time If we can, therefore, 
establish that the edit in fact was known, our hypothesis will receive 
support therefrom Yama is frequently mentioned in Singhalese litera- 
ture but not as the centre of a cult Images of Yama have been 
discovered at ancient sites m Ceylon, sometimes jn association wjth 
those of other lohapalas The ancient Indian belief that he is die 
Divine fudge who rewards the virtuous and punishes the evil-doers, 
was made use of by Buddhist preachers for moral ends Even today, 
under the name of Yama-rajjuruvo (King Yama) , he is known to every 
Jfyddhist peasant He, however, under the familiar name of Yama, 
does hot receive worship as the principal or subsidiary deity pistolled m 
a temple 1 
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There is, however, evidence to prtfvt that' the deity dalled^aihahirt 
Sinhalese and Sumana in Pall, wild Is 1 still regarded as Oiie’ b£ tHedtVtir 
protectors of Ccyldn, Who figures* in ’the chro Aides in connection Wtfa 
the leputed visits of the Buddha ro Cdylon, who is 'the presiding' flefry 
uf Mount Simanota (better known as Adam's Peak)' and 1 whos£ wlnAe^ 
at Sabaragamuva and Alutnuvara are visited by thousands of Sinhalese 
Buddhist votaries on the occasion oL the Annual Festival m his honour, 
is no other than Yama Ceyloaised The transformation of Yama whwh 
lias taken place m Ceylon, and the traits ol Samatt which betray bis 
origin, form an interesting and fascinating study, the pursuance pf 
which, howevei, is beyond the scope of our present purpose I intend 
to deal with that subject in a separate paper Here, I confine myself 
to two links m the chain of evidence which establishes the identification 

< i 

A Sinhalese Buddhist of the present day will be taken aback if he is 
told that the mild and good natured Saman, to whom by force of habit, 
he pays courteous respect, is the same aa the dreaded Yama, the inevi- 
table interview with whom he rarely contemplates with equanimity. 
But the Sinhalese JQtaka, written in the fourteenth century, contains 
conclusive pi oof that the identity of Saman or Sumana with Yama was 
well-known at that tune Compare the following metrical Pali passage 
from the Bhuridatta Jfitaka with the corresponding Sinhalese — 

Dhaia Vidhata Varitna Kuvero Jiomo Yamo Candmd capi 
Snnyo 2 DliftarUtfuinam divya+ajjuruvo da Vorunanatn divya^ajjUruvd 
da, Kuvera mm divya-rajjuruvo da, Sama nam divya-rajjurwod da, 
Sumana nam dtvya-rajjuruva da, Candra dwya-p&trayo da, Surya 
dwya-putrayo da 3 Humana natn dwyo-roj/mwo (the divine king 
name Sumana) m the Sinhalese text stands for Yamo mthe Pall To 
the author of the Sinhalese J at aka, therefore, Sumana -was the same 
as Yama 

The name Sumana, as it occurs m the Mabtoathsa of the fifth 
century, is based on the Sinhalese name of the god aa it was then 

f ironounced The genuine Sinhalese fqrrn of the name, as it occurs m 
itcrary works and is actually pronounced by the average Sinhalese, is 
Somalia In the fifth century, this must have been Rowans We can 
easily equate the last with Skt iiwia«a ({he Tranquilizer or Extin- 
guisher) one of the naih'es of Yama i >" V 1 

’ r "- 1 i j > i , i , i's * 

There is a tradition which attributes to Vaftagtmapi Al?haya,lhe 
discovery of the Buddha’s foot print on Mount Saraanola (Adam 1 ? 

— y... 

1 4 MahSvarhsa, Chap I, yy 33 ff., and vv 77 ff ^ ^ 

{ r 2 JXtvka, Fausboll’s Edition, Vol YI, p SGf, 

'll’ - I 'in ' 1 

3 Pansiya-panas-jdtako, Jinfilq&kara Press, Colombo, 1929,1 
p 1499 1 ^ 1 > 
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Peak) The story narrated in the jtfo/iawitfirfl (1, 77 ff ) is that the 
Buddha impressed the Foot print on the summit of this mountain at the 
request of god Sumana who, as we have seen above, is no other than 
Yama If Vattagaraagi Abhaya identified himself with Yania, the 
tradition referred to gains significance 1 

In this connection, the name Dhama raja (Skt Dharma-r§ja) 
•occurring in a number of early Buddhist inscriptions from various parts 
•of the Island, merits consideration In two cave inscriptions at 
Bdvattegala in South-eastern Ceylon*, a prince named Bamaraja figures 
as the father of the donor In a number of cave inscriptions at 
KotjadHmflhela, also in the same area, the genealogy of the donor is 
traced to Damaraja* This Damaraja, it has been surmised, belonged 
to a family of local rulers who held authority about the third or second 
century B C In a cave inscription at Mihintale, a Dhamarajha is 
mentioned as the father of a prince named Asaliya, the donor 4 The 
name also occurs in an inscription from a place named Nltytukanda m 
the Anuradhapura District, but it is not clear m what connection, for 
the text is not quite clear It is also noL certain whether all the records 
refer to the same prince If a ruler of Anurddhapura who had this 
title is the Dhamaraia of the Mihintale and Ndffukanda inscriptions, 
there is no means of identifying him with a name foi thcoming in the 
chronicles ‘Dharmaraja’ is one of the best known names of Yama 
It is, therefore synonymous with 'Piti-raja' and may have indicated 
divine kingship in the person who bore it Whether Vatfagamaqi used 
this title in addition to Piti-raja, and possibly Mahak&la, deserves consi- 
deration 

It has been surmised that the king named Dhamaraja, figuring in 
-an inscription at Mthmlale, is the same as Du^hagamatji Abhaya who 
is noted for his piety and liberality towards the Buddhist Church In 
his attachment lo the religion of the Buddha (Dhamma), he emulated 
Aloka and the title Dharmaraja might have been used by him in 
imitation of the Indian emperor* Agamstthis, it may be stated that 
the reign of DutJhagamaiji Abhaya has been dealt with in great detail 
in the Mahavaihsa 6 II was, in fact, the aim of MahSnSma, the author 


I William Skeen, Adam's Peak, Colombo 1870, p* 16 
2^Ceglon Journal of Setence, Section G , VoL II, pp 99-100 and 

- -8* -Ai S, C -Annual-Report for 1934, p 21 
4 A S C Annual Report for 1911 12, p 95' 

> i 

For Aioba being 1 styled Dharmaraja, see Dwyavadana, p, 379 
' Chapters to tXtll ‘ \ , 
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-of that chronicle, to glonfy Dufthaglmam and uphold him as a modal 
Buddhist king If therefore this monarch had the title of Dharma raja 
with a Buddhist significance, it is difficult to believe that the 
chronicler would have omitted to mention a fact so significant for his 
purpose 

In tlie case of Atoka, die title ‘Dharma raja, that he bore lias but 
one significance to a Buddhist He earned it by his devotion to the 
Dharma as taught by the Buddha The character of Atoka and his 
actions before he embraced Buddhism, which entitled him to an epithet 
meaning the reverse of dhamm, are often painted in luud colours, so 
as to emphasise the transformation made in him by Buddhism 1 
According to these, Atoka was Dharmraja or Dharmatoka only after 
he became a Buddhist. If a Buddhist king of Ceylon, which derived 
its religion through the missionary endeavours of Atoka, is found to 
have borne a name of Yama, it may not be fantastic to inquire into the 
possibility that Atoka himself first adopted the title of Dharmr&ja, not 
m his charaUei as a patron of Buddhism, but m accordance with the 
politico religious beliefs which ascribed divinity to kings 

Buddha himself is often referred to as DharmarUja, but, in the 
•early period of Buddhism, no lay adherent would have assumed a title 
which was considered appropriate to the Buddha One can rule out 
the possibility that Atoka was called Dharmaraja in order to identify 
him with the Buddha, or foi the same reason that the Buddha was 
considered to deserve that epithet If Atoka was Dharraarija even 
before he embraced Buddhism, the Buddhists could continue to use 
that epithet in referring to him, but with a new significance The early 
Buddhist teachers often poured new wine into old bottles Great 
psychologists as they were, they understood the passionate attachment 
, which people have for words, ^nd rarely tried to dethrone a word 
Which had established itself Instead, they adopted it themselves and 
gave it a new meanings If Atoka was known os DhatmarJja before he 
•embraced Buddhism, the Buddhist propagandists could easily explain 
it as due to his devotion ta their own dhatfia Asoka himself could 
have adopted a line of action In conformity with such an interpretation 
of the title if he had used it before he became a follower of 
■§Skyamuni 

i p i 

If Aaoka’s title of DharmacSja denoted divine kingetup, it follows 
tha t he w as regarded as the co unterpart of Yama on earth, In Further 
f I^dia and Indonesia, when a king identified himseirwifliagod, it was 
‘ ' indicated by a 1 Visible symbol of that god, a model otthe divine abode, 
MahSmeru or KailSsa, for instance Yama, in popular belief, was 
regarded as the deity superintending the punishment of evil-doers in 
Hell , and, if a king wished to be taken as the counterpart of that deity 
j on Earth, it can best be driven home to his subjects by the exhibition 


t JtfoftlMWittJ, Chap V, v 189 
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of a miniature model of Hell And we are told by Hieun Tsang tjiaf, 
Aioka, before be embraced Buddhism, did in fact possess a very 
realistic representation of that place of punishment and torture 


Says Hiuen Tsiang "At first, when Asoka (Wu-yan)-raja Mr 
cended the throne, he exercised a most cruel tyranny, he constituted a 
hell for the purpose ol torturing living creatures He surrounded it 
with high walls and with lofty towers He placed there specially vast 
furnaces of molten metal, shary scythes, and every kind of instrument 
of torture like those in the infernal regions He selected an impious 
man whom he appointed lord of the hell At first every criminal in 
the empire, whatever his fault, was consigned to this place of calamity 
and outrage , afterwards all those who passed by the place were seizw 
and destroyed All who came to the place were killed without any 
chance of self-defence 1 ” 

We need not follow the edifying story of the pious pilgrim m all 
its details’ how a mere novice of the Buddhist order escaped imhtitt 
fiom die fires of this hell, how the emper'Or came to the scene to 
witness this miracle, how the keeper wished to make the emperor 
himself tastd the fires of his hell, how the' emperor turned the tables 
on the keepei and how, after this incident, the Institution itself was 
abolished But the story can be intei preted as having taken its origin 
fromthememonesof a model of Hell exhibited by ASoka to justify 
his claim io be the counterpart of Yaraa, if he did m fact, make that 
claim The Buddhists would naturally have taken these atones, to 
Illustrate the Unregenerate character of Atoka* in those days before the 
dktuwa had influenced him « , 

j If the purpose of Asoka's Hell is such as we have conjectured, 
j that institution appear to have been honoured by being referred to in 
Jus Edicts Iu Rock Edict No IV, we read "But now, in consequence 
* of the practice of morality on the part of king DevSnampriya r hyn- 
darfiin, the sound of drums has become the sound of morality, showing 
the people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures 2 3 " The exact signi- 
ficance of the "masses of fire” (upi-Mfl/Jid/iShi) has been thd subject 
of much discussion among scholars 2 The general purport of the'edict 
is to recount the measures by which Atoka promoted the practice of 
dhamma among his subjects A very effective method of doing this 


1 Samuel Beal, Buddhist Records of ike Western World, Vert* II, 

p 86 

2 Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Atoka, p 1 

3 References to the views of various scholars on this poiht are 

given by Hultzsch, op at, p 7 1 fl 7 ~ ~~ ' 
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would be by vividly bringing home to the people the sufferings m hell 
to which, according to every religion, evil doers are consigned after 
death The word agt-khothdhan\ may very well be a reference to what 
Hieun Tsiang calls 'vast furnaces of molten metal’ Even today, 
painted representations of Hell, with flames of fire as their chief 
characteristic, are found m old Buddhist temples m Ceylon, and are 
designed to serve the purpose which was deal to Anoka's heart to 
make people desist from sin In popular belief, Yama is the overlord 
of Hell, and the purpose for which that god maintains this very 
necessary institution is the same as that of Atoka If Atoka at first 
was considered to be the counterpart of Yama on Earth, the Chinese 
.pilgrim's account of his Hell is probably a populat parody of an insti- 
tution based on certain politico religious conceptions, while Atoka’s 
reference to the “masses of fire" in hts own edicts is that monarch’s 
interpretation of it m conformity with the doctunes of the faith that 
he had embraced later m life 

In the extract from Atoka's fourth Rock Edict wc have given 
above, the word hanslated by Hultzschas 'aerial chariots' is 01 mano 
(Skt mmUna) This may also mean celestial mansions, for the gods 
move about m their own mansions The divine mansion is also the 
divme chariot Yama, while consigning evil-doers to the tortures of 
bell, rewards virtuous men by admitting them to heavenly abodes He 
Is a righteous judge and, if he has to condemn some people to a state 
of suffering, the fault is theirs and not his Atoka’s claim that lie 
had representations made of celestial mansions in addition to masses 
of fire would thus be in keeping with the conjecture that he was taken 
to be the counterpait of Yama In discussing the significance of the 
representations of elephants referred to in the above extract, Hultzsch 
has pointed out that celestial elephants are the usual vehicles of the 
Lokapalas Yama was a Lokapala and, if Atoka was Yama on Earth, 
the representation of elephants must be a9 tbe vehicle Of that god 
The occurrence of a figure of an elephant below some of the Asokan 
edicts assumes a new significance In this light The edicts engraved 
on the rock above the figure of the elephant have the sanction of 
DharmarSja (Yama) in heaven as well as DhannarSja on Earth 1 

If Atoka used the title DharmarSja with such a significance as 
explained above, he had ancient tradition to support him In every age 
and clime, it was customary for kings to model themselves on the 
heroes of anquity, this was particularly so m India Aud, in adopting 
the- tifle ‘Dharma-rSja Atoka seems to have followed Yudhifthira, 
the eldest of the Pfi^avas, the heroes of the MahabhUmta 1 1 Dharnu- 


1 This epic may not have existed in its present form m the 
tune of Atoka, but Jt is not impossible that the kernel of the epic 
is as old as, or older than 3rd century B C At any rate, the story of 
the Pa^avaa and Kauravas must have been current m India in Aaoka’s. 
age or even earlier , < 
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rkia 1 2 ts one of tlic commonbat ipithfet* by which Yudhisfhirn is tended 
lo rn the epic The title is appropriate to him because he was the- 
embodiment of Dhanna,* e Yama That deity was believed to have 
been the actual father of Yudhisflura and, m conformity with this 
belief, the hero is represented in the epic as always upholding Dharitta 
in actions The kings assembled for the RSjasuya sacrifice proclalpi 
that it - ' was Yudhisthira’s championing ot Dharma which makes them 
acknowledge him as their suzerain 1 Like Yama, Yudhi?thira was 
believed to possess the faculty of slaying by sight After the valliant 
flhfcma was shin, Kfstia, td congratulating Yudhistlura, says 
"having cncounteied thee, slayer with the eye, he was burnt with your 
fear-some eye"* Buddhaghosa, m the Suttanipata commentary, tellb Us 
that the weapon of Yama is his own eye, and that Yama kills by a 
glance with the eye 3 * 5 

BunbisSra, the Magadha king who was the contemporary of the 
Buddha is described m the Dfglui Nik ay a* as dhamkath dhommarajan 
The old commentators and modern translators have apparently 
attached no greater significance to this expression than that it refers to 
Blmbisftraasa justiuler, for jt has not been the subject of comment 
If the expression meant no more than this one of the two words, 
dhoimfemh or dhammarH)anaih would have sufficed It is not impossible 
that the Dlgha Nik ay a refers to a title borne by the kings of the 
&4un5j»a dynasty If so, the use of the title Dharinarftja was not an 
innovation by Aiolca, but a continuation, or a revival, of a practice of 
Magadha kings before him The influence of the J1 fahabhdrata on the 
names and titles of Magadha kings is not confined to the ' Dharmarija' 
'Ajfitadatru', the name of Btmbislra’s son and successor, was also a 
well known epithet of YuShistfiira The title Dharma -maha-r&j a was 
borne by some of the dynasties of South India, for example the 
Kadambas 3 


In my essay referred to at the beginning of this paper, the evidence 
has been marshalled for the thesis that a king of Ceylon proclaimed 
himself to be the embodiment of a god who is the sytnbo! of Wealth 
( artha ) and, in the foregoing paragraphs, have been collected evidence 


1 Mbit H, 34, 12ff 

2 Tvaih tu caltsitrhanam prdpyo dagdho ghorena ccfkfu^ Mbh „ 
115 

3 Permafhajohka, P T S Edition, p 225 i 

4, P T S Edition, Vol I, p 86 

5 G M Moraes, The Kadmba-kula, p 31 
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for the view that kings {m Ceylon 08 well os India) were sometimes 
taken as the embodiment of Justice (DMrrna) Jn the MahV~ 
bharata, there are certain passages from which the conflict between the 
Kauravas and the Pflpdavas— the main tlieme of the epic— can be 
interpreted as a conflict between the two principles of Dharma and 
Artha We have already dwelt on the topic of the Pap0avas, headed by 
Vudhis^htro, standing for Dharma The general impression to be 
gathered from the epic is that the Kauravas, the opponents of the 
PapdavaB, stood for the negation of Dharma and not a defensible 
principle of statecraft like Artha But we must remember that the epic, 
at least as it is now, takes the sule of the Papdayas 

There are, however, passages of the epic in which the connection 
of Artha with the Kauravas is leferred to in a manner not deprecatory 
In a council of war, Kar\ia refers to Duryodhana, the leader of the 
Kauravas, as the Arthapati, say mg that other people do not comprehend 
affairs so well as one to whom that title is applicable 1 1 Arthapati 1 
may be rendered as * Lord of Wealth ’ and it is interesting to note that" 
the title ' Vai-himi », by which kings are referred to m Sinhalese 
inscriptions of the ninth and tenth centuries, can be interpreted to give 
the same meaning 2 3 4 5 Bhlsma, explaining why he fought on the side of 
the ICaurav is, though he was not convinced of the justness of their 
cause, says " Man is a slave of Artha* (Wealth) , Artha is not the 
slave of any one This is the truth, 0 great kmg , I have been bound 
with Artha by the Kauiavas”! Identical words are put in the mouth 
of Dropa as well as of Kfpa* Dmyodhana, m winning over the people 
to his side was liberal with ortho and mZna* In the sacrifice per- 
foimed by Duryodhana as a prelude to lus assumption of the imperial 
dignity, the central ritual was the ploughing of the sacrificial ground 
with a golden plough 6 , The title 'Arthapati' by which Duryodhana 


1 YathU cUrtliapatih krt yarn paiyots ua tathetarah, Mbh (N), II 
3 

2 T.R.AS,CB, Centenary Volume, p IS9f 

\ 

3 Arthasya pwty daso dnwfvartho no i Iosya at, Btot satyath 
moharoji boddhosmy art hen a Kovroomh (Mbh. VI, 41, 36) 

4 Mbh , VI, 4 1, 51 and VI, 41, 51, 60 

5 1,130,6 

6 Mbh , III, 243,,Uf It is uiteresting to compafe this with the 
account m the Mahdvathsa (Chapter Xw 158(f) and the Mahfibodhi- 
vomsa (P T S Edition, p 134) of DevSnsimpiya Tlssa, the first 
Buddhist king of Ceylon, ploughing, with a golden plough, tha 
consecrated boundary of ancient Anui ^dhapura. 
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is referred to, is also a name of Kuvera, but the epic, so far as I am 
aware, nowhere states, or even suggests, that the leader of the 
Kaurovas was an embodiment of that deity. Duryodhana 19 repre- 
seated as the embodiment of Kali, the Spirit of Evil The opponent of 
DharmarSja cannot, obviously, from the point of view of the epic, be 
connected with a deity like Kuvera who, in the heroic age, was the pcei 
of Yama But the probability that a Ceylon king of the fifth century 
identified himself with Kuveia can be taken as evidence that, in ancient 
India, rulers who stood for Artha were taken as embodiments of 
Kuvera, just as those who stood for Dharma were considered to be 
counterparts of Yama The R&jadharraa section of the tBnhparva 
of the Makabharata (Chap 68, vv 46 47) also supports this 
inference. 


The Nandas, who preceded the Mauryas in the sovereignty of 
Magadha, also appear to have laid emphasis on the ArLha aspect of 
state-craft The commentary of the Mahaviuhsa contains an elaborate 
account of a hoard of gold deposited in the Ganges by the founder of 
the dynasty 1 2 This is paralleled by the statement in the latei chronicle 
thatKassapa, having built a palace on the summit of Sign 1 rock, made 
deposits of wealth thereon* The purpose m both cases seems to be 
the imitation of Kuvera, who is- fabled to possess nine inexhaustible 
hoards (rtirffts) of wealth The names of some of the members of 
the Nanda dynasty are suggestive One was Dhana-Nauda, another 
bore the name of one of Kuvera's treasure hoards-MahSpadma 

Under the rule of the Nandas, the power of Magadha greatly 
expanded, for it la to avoid a conflict with the forces of the Nandas 
that the cohorts of Alexander the Macedonian refused to advance 
beyond the Land of the Five Rivers It is, therefore, easy to imagine 
that, m order to build up such a power, the Nandas paid more attention 
to material than to spiritual affairs, thus incurring the displeasure of 
BrShraaftas as well as the Buddhists, who stood for Dharma The 
accounts which represent the Nandas as embodiments of rapacity and 
greed should therefore be treated with reserve, very much Ike the 
caricatures of modem politicals drawn by their opponents The same 
applies to the delineation of the character of the Kaurovas m the 
MahUhlrata and of Kasgapa m the Cu{amhsa The manifestations 
of certain politico-religions conceptions have been parodied by those 
who regarded Dharma as the essential of state-craft to the disadvan- 
tage of those who emphasised Artha, 


1 Vathsattkappakafml, P T S Edition, pp 179-180 

2 CU{avottuo, edited by Geiger, Chap 39, v 4 
■SatftAortoS dhattath tattha mdahtivS sugopitotb. 
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But political theorists gave Artha its due place in the scheme of 
tilings, and, id the doctrine of the divinity of the king, Artha had its 
place by the side of Dharma The Rafodhrm a of tnc Uahabhafato, 
after giving an account of the primeval mler, raises the pertinent 
question why the long, who does not excel other men ui his physical 
and mental faculties, is entitled to implicit obedience from them The 
question is then answered from the mythological standpoint "And 
that Lime, a golden lotus arose from the forehead of Vi$pu, wherein 
was born Goddess ^rr, the consort of wise Dharma Of 5§n, by 
(union with) Dharma, 0 PBpdava, was born Artha Therefore, in 
Kingship are established Dharma as well as Artha and ferl 1 ' 1 Inci- 
dentally, this passage from the MokSbharata explains why the Sinha- 
lese kings in their charters, from the fifteenth century up to the 
downfall of the monarchy in 1815, affix the syllable iri as the sign- 
manual 

These two concepts of Aitha and Dharma are in fact the two 
pillars on which the edifice of the state was raised in ancient India and 
Ceylon It is a commonplace in the Sinhalese Jataka to state that the 
councillors advised the king on affairs of Artha and Dharma 2 3 In 
modem political parlance, Artha may be translated as 'Welfare’ 
Everything that pertains to the material welfare of human beings, 
finance, trade, agriculture, etc can be included under this head Under 
Dhanna is included Justice, Law, Religion-in short everything neces- 
sary for the spiritual ^veil-being of a community In a well organised 
state, the one is as necessary as the other Injury to the one results 
ltijuiy to the other, too Sometimes, it is difficult to determine whether 
a particular matter has to be included in the one or the othei For 
example, providing for the sick and the comfort of travellers, which 
Aiolca busied himself with, may come under Dharma as well as 
Artha 0 

There would, however, have been occasions on which one of these 
aspects was comparatively neglected so that men’s attention was drawn 
to its necessity A ruler who directs his policy towards one of these 
aspects which had been neglected would naturally receive the support 
of his subjects But too much emphasis on one aspect, would make a 


1 Victor lalaffi kamalaik sattvaryam abh<mt tada, JWfc smbhfrtK 
ya\o Devi patnt Dkarmatya dhimatafy, &rw]p sakaiad Arthai ca jato 
Dharmena Pandava, Atha Dharmas tathmv 3 rthol) $rli ca rZjye 
prahtfhlta Mob XII, 59, yv 132134 

2 For example see Pmstya-pmu-Wako, op , p 1569 It is 
interesting to note that while the Sinhalese version has artkayen dhar- 
m yen mdasana karatta, the Pali text contains dhammatmsmka, It 
becomes apparent from this that while, to the early Buddhists, politics 
constituted Dharma alone, later Buddhrst writers were forced to 

concede a place to Artha as well 
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ruler unpopular. Dharma, however admirable in theory, if exclusively 
pursued, would result not in benefit to the community as a Whole, but 
tp those who claim the monopoly of its interpretation Arlha, if 
pursued to the exclusion of Dharma, would lead to consequences even 
more deplorable Aftei ASoka had espoused Dharma, it was rarely 
that a king had the courage to make a stand for Artha The bad odour 
which Artha acquired in course of time is symbolised by the lconogra- 
phical development of Kuvera who, having been quite a presentable 
%ity In the early centuries of the present era, became deformed of 
body m mediaeval times, It is the tragedy of history that the rulers of 
the world have rarely succeeded in maintaining an even balance bet- 
ween Artha and Dharma 



(29) New Reading o * the Inscription on Sculpture No J 20 
in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

h 

K D Bajpai, m a , 

p Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

The fragmentary sculpture No J 20 exhibited in the Jaina 
gallery of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, is one of the most 
important inscribed pieces discovered by FUhrer while excavating the 
famous Kahk&li TilS of Mathura in the year 1890-91 This fragment 
is the left-hand portion of the pedestal of a Jama Tlrthafikaia image 
In the centre is the tnratna symbol surmounted by the Wheel of Law 
To its left four female worshippers are shown-three holding garlands 
and the fourth, a girl, with folded hands On the light aide of the 
dhamacakra is the mutilated figure of a Jaina ascetic The end of 
the base is, as usual, occupied by a couchanl lion figure 

The pedestal is inscribed in the Br&hml characters of the Kusapa 
period and consists of three lines BUhler, Fuhrer and Smith read it 
as follows — 

U 1 d. »•« qswt ( err ) «gH#l 

V 2 *1 w ( ) iraita [ vr ] «nr qftm ( nf ) 

fafchfa. 

L 1 3 stair tig fa® 3 


1 South reads it as g (Jama SfUpa, p 12, Vol VI) 

3 BUhler reads as erfttnif 

3 BUhler reads here [ artW ] 

4 BUhler reads it as qjfoq [E, P Ind II, p 204, No XX] 

5 Smith reads it as sr 
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That is, "in the year 79, the fourth (month of the) rainy season, 
the twentieth day, on that (date specified as) above, Aya-Vridhahasti, 
a preacher m the Kofpya gapa (and) in the Vair& $ftkhs, gave the 
advice to make an image of the Arhat Avarta (NandySvarta) . the 
image, th&gift of the female lay disciple Dina (Datta) , wife of.. 
was set up at the Vodva Stflpa, built by the gods 1 ” 

Thtls according to the above reading the image installed was that of 
Aian&tha, the I8tii Jaina Tlrthafikara FUhrer has translated the 
relevant portion of the second line as 'the Arhat whose mark is the 
NandySvarta symbol, that is to say, Aran&tha, the lBtli Tlrthafikara* * 

But a close examination of the onginal shows that the name 
trfhpmfa or wftqwmrfir is not correct and it should be gftffiraV 
My reading of the second line is — 

By accepting this new reading the image installed at the instance 
of Arya Vriddhahaatm was that of Mum Suvrata or Suviatan&tha, 
the 20th Jaina Ththafikara, and not that of Aran&tha 

The year 79 undoubtedly refers to the Saka era and the image was 
accordingly made m the year 157 A D. when VSsudeva, the Kusapa 
king was ruling at Mathuia 

The inscription may have begun with the words-' 

etc , and may have ended with the words fj tyn 
or fbnr* m the thud line, as has been found « similar inscriptions from 
the Kankali Tila 

The inscription is significant as it refers to the old Stflpa at 
Kafikah Tils, which has been referred to m the Jam literature such as 
the Tlrtbakalpa of Jmapabha Suri s and which was regarded in the 
second cent A D as a Stflpa built not by men but by gods Vincent 
Smith has gone so far as to conjecture mat "this Stflpa is the oldest 
known building in India* •• 


1, BUhler Opcil 

2 See Further Progress Report of the Lucknow Museum, 1891, 
p. 16. 

3 See BUliler, A legend of tke Jama S&pa at Mathura 

4 Smith, Opal, p 13 




(30) An Interesting Terracotta Seal 
in the Bikaner Museum 

by 

Satya Prakash, m a, 


The seal under review was found at Dhalia near Hanumangadh in 
Hanumangadli Tehsil of die Bikaner-Umt of Rajasthan It was m 
the year 1917 A D that Dr Tessitori, while making an archaeological 
survey of the Bikanet State area, found m the above village a number 
of clay pots such as jug, Lots with spout and one okhali Along- 
with these pots was also found the above terracotta seal, which is 
interesting in many respects as we shall presently see 

The clay pots under review reflect in them a level of culture that 
roughly corresponds to a period from the 2nd Century to the 5th 
Century A D The seal also appears to be of the 5th century A D for 
the inscrption found on it , is in Brahmi character of the Gupta period 
and refers to an important administrative office id it But before I dis* 
cuss the significance of this office in the Gupta period, I deal with the 
particulars of this seal The seal is 1$" m diameter and gives place 
to a legend which runs as — 


eft 

It ^ difficult to interpret the first portion of the inscription i. e 
Sri Satnaka jika, which apparently appears to be a name but is a peculiar 
[name and may mean a place, where the office of the Kum&rStn&tya 
"was situated 

i 

The straight line, dividing the inscription and the wheel-like 
symbol used on it, appears to be very significant. It appears that this 
symbol of wheel was the official seal of the period and that is why it 
was so adopted on terracotta seals also 

The wheel symbol ha9 so far been taken to be a Buddhist Symbol 
and it was supposed to be connected only with Afoka, who, being a 
Buddhist in faith, adopted Hlnay&na symbols In arc and other objects, 
The existence of this symbol on terracotta seals like this in the Gupta 
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period is curious application and presents a problem for scholars to 
ponder over and give their judgment* on this issue It may either be 
taken as a Vaishnavite Symbol and may mean to be the 'chakra' of Lord 
VlATIU 

A word may be said here about the office referred to in the seal 
This office figures so prominently m no other administration than that 
of the Guptas in both seals and inscriptions of the time The word 
KumaramStya has been explained in several ways by historians Some 
say that it meant a minister attached to the prince of the royal blood, 
who was appointed either as an heir apparent or a Viceroy But this 
interpretation is not acceptable to Scholars on the plea that Harisepa, 
foreign Minister of Samudra Gupta and &tkharasv&mm and PrthvI 
Sena (Minister to Candra-Gupta II and KumSragupta) were also 
called KurnSrSmatyas and were Ministers serving directly under 
emperors and not under any Gown prince 

Again, KumdrSmltyas arc also referred to as district officer's and 
sometimes as subordinates to even Mahadamjanityakas, who appear to 
have been occupying a status higher than that of the Kum&iSmatya, 
for Pfthv! Sena Kumar fimatya is referred to the El X (52) as 
having been promoted to it aftei some approved service Dr 
Altelcar appears to be right in his inference when he says that KumSrS- 
mfltya, to a great extent, resembled the modem ICS officers, who, 
sometimes, work m the district, sometimes in the provincial or the 
central secretariat and sometimes as a member of the Government it- 
self Higher posts of Ministers and Generals were also filled in by 
promotion from their cadre 
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GUPTA SEAL 
5th Century A D 

Legend-tf gift? fsffi f fflWmrftaCf 




X— Indian Linguistics Section 


(3i) I 

aft srrcfat sgwft 

% qra q«tWm: I *J spiter ^ qstersqr i wist nm 

qfarft tm I sqgsr flofa— & *r*ir wrfWsiPT WHgtarffciT qwlw sts- 
tsr& wfanwr. aniiwMi i a qr«tafaroi& q q*r«r«r 
qfton *&H st aqi$* qftqftaT«* *gro*«* r$pt. *gpfoi»tar *g. i 
tow as firi&ir %nrfkr *fcenwftn&fiht i wfamff fir towns' 1 *r 4 w 

sww*nfiwrw Wiroj *fa g«raft w qq fawHHi storsN. i 

factor rvj; fo*p*ffito r ftw w ffa Trqtewfftr sforfa qrwftr 
qrrfa TOlifa qisratofc ( w \ u ) \ TOiwf nro sg«rr- 

wrrfatota fofa qwfrreifywft aqr^faftfor ftmftnr isfit 
afogHRST *qraflqw«Pin*nftfiilqwqi qrqfsftnwtifrr l qfy wiwfs^- 
wfrlffiffi q wfrg W W q SW^Wqrsg5rf^fl!TOrf«l[fl[ft?q Wiq; l q«W> 
wwfewfttflfa st^gssriT w urn, q sr qiqarflir sftftw&sg- 
srfe 1 ?f*rsTWiwwrS^^T prr^isi giufHwi^^i^i^4|3f^4fhra. 1 
«H&rcqw wRfhfts«H?mftiqT% fas* * srarftr <r s wwi qrfo s rft 
srsnft fcgwR I q*s ^3 ?qw «rt*r *roft^ torfa s i m 

js. 8«ta 8«rfo mtvfr 9 «qqft(w& t *{v* g«pa4ta- 
affct *r qnftft sr g&fa nrftm^ 1 q 4 «qiftBqw^afiw^ sgfc wl gnf 
sqfe I rw 4 TO^tawrqflTTOforafaqTq gtwf rohft wi«r qfir 
qrwtofywfsqfftwR TOqtfaw * fag V TOftr I 

Itmmt* *q»»M S' w i wfa . * fr$R faftfafc 
qftfa fr *qrwfo*w? ftfWq agjnww. wfaqragi | gqpprtj g qg*- 
src4 wta ftqtffog* \ $t qrfaTOtfTOfotwmq* 
fttw qr ugpii — tot q qtfcra* («« WMW), *iw q siftm* 
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( ar® aiv»D ) ymt «wr ! aa «fan**h*iw faffcaro:— a afa^ 
( w® \«wi ) v*w w \ am asnftgfawitffat ftwt faittaarprataai^;- 
a irroit mfa** aafa* 1 w«n 1 s«fi ( *® «hfh ), «^*r $fatft ast 
mm? (st* t«it*it)» wto (as°*K* i») 1. 

mt% arrafa *fa afv^fa) ^ mjfetonr mb 1 *raarsnfr 
4 awwac fawn aftgrfa ( ai® Ml* ) 1 a wrcfa a faa^fcaaVtnr* 
jnraBBrisfanmnr 1 toiwWi avtsfiwfosr romrawfa, «roro*?rfa, 
a faasftfe un% awwlstw?^ 1 * fafa^infa*w*tan 

wra; t tftlfa &r agar fasrfattf I srcrm \ srgatfafa qfaahi afa 
awwmfaftr awft 1 awrto 3n q^#P#i *&*, 

*t*a$ » am wfajfc jrafa'-vrumwa nsr^r. nifRim «riar ( tt* ai 
•wi* ) 1 fawr |fa vfamq awrt I wifo g*r ft?m?rr imj^«wrV 
awftr tTflp^rthroi 1 awm i err faara faurt ?ft Wt *rorftew*r 
( *i« viM* ) 1 wgmfafa qfamq arojsfamwfti t gu ^ffaat- 
amtet«tsr nMt mj^fa ms’ *fl?Tsr*nit 1 mm I a«ratyuat w 
ato ftws ( \\\\m ) |fa 1 *{rreft faztf T 5 n<ftftr staro^ q*Nt 1 wtf 
mfa *mp safaitarate ag* naftw nffT fa fo vfu$ faisrfag^ 1 mrr 
« arrrit whr — 1 wnfoni rcrfaa * am faafaa ga I i t«|t sftfaa 3m 
w*te tnmm 11 ( *rr® vnnfapq^foi *m«-it ) 1 asaftrfo |»«W- 
ufawnr mnrmfawftfa «* *afa 1 mmt fa uafai i ^ am 
ws * aflpRfe— 1 «mfl %a*r *ftfa*mi*aTi «iq 4 ta afoiw aaf % i a* 
fa&nrari «4 a£g$r afafatf fa*pa* »mfa 1 

mfagamaiwifa tercrrfa rrafrsgaitft, stanfaf arfar fafftarfar 
*r fadamftfa famft«>fa m\ rod 1 *nr ^ftr mb 1 am ma- 
lm §^a^-^a»wft^rgRw 3 i!^«[*Rlaa ^ftr 1 jjvfrVr tfa mro »?5 
artoft^f^arttei 1 fate 1 ijfhfar atfanra; i a vi4- 

me|a ^ wmr^ a^r aa a*ft w fa aaftr 1 mfe* a«ft»rfa<*ft??a 1 mrwf- 
5*ar n«afa aafa aais^mfa \ m§ faafa^ 

saaa ifa naWN^ftr mwagargn 1 wmrcsrrsmnr fa?fa aairs^ 

Wtswrtrtrfarrfa a^srg^^mg^igam^arssfaafa snrfaarvm^a 
gfa fafafafaw fonr aafa 1 aar sflrrara^ ( w*|ta ) aatn.— 
flTOmtliixraiaaal afrmfaa 1 «m mr fault 1 aa 
*fa*«m* |fa arm 1 mprea mrt ?jf%fateafa ^a famtga I a«rm*|* 
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?ST ffe w (tam *Rr BIT \ wife fa&rer Rn&wJrart- 

*jiflr lastf sr*Ri*qt «rc wrapranj l ?wr tqnfanrr qamftai $3$n- 
fesT %S7 wrajrftff ftrjhmrr^rJur I 

w*q muPWiteRf «ir sg* %qir fafriarrir «nf- 
'wfa i mv I wm} fir wnn srorw i<wt i <k qfo sfagifft 
$««*« y frw fofaR i l g*rr •* *nre«} «npft% whr-'Brjtfq fi[ «parc 
^rf¥r?*Tftr'5ft«Rt ( n# mm ) l 

flinmm fafoErtff'rawraffi? mfc i nqfyftr isftto | jrsmrftTftr 
qfW* | on wm - 4 H W Biq«w ta«w> «ra«rar *Rt sststt- 
ttenqRirsftr i trtoflmrwmff «i«t >i q wf«yq wTforrtN «rfcfc«ft Q<n? 
*ffr nafaRnrafomr I *ro<iq) *r?fc irktfwr | wa> tfsOT qfo mtst 
wswr^ar ^qfd | qq qrfVnrafRr etbt *ifi? — vnfrft u^m?q> wftre 
qrnnuftri 

ftwtftfto ir^ qrRr^ gam *iTj?jftfoifcqrqq faritit- 
«rc«r srnr^rrfV ami fa ftrefarfawrerr Smarm wmftrq'snm* «mm! 
mrim Wlfar | 

w <rafm«jT fam§ faamq jrtffo& Rm srftrfaqafamramfaFq 
*t* ■q m*qqnr--fta«faw w«xr wfr i erw*rr | wirt 
qft «psf Mta gfa fwmm 1 afar qftr I am3 n wad wif 
f*Bn qfa qwwfi qfa i wn* igvt nif ril ww 

qrf gfa I wmir wsqri *rtojrft[ftTi ammuf fafa**^ ^MV?* I am 
*— ngqflmprrawirosrm *rcr mflfafa i wWflpim*n mflir «ffa- 
tfffar. II ?ftr mgftgmFtHnrc«n*ii*n mftror i fin 
yfirfarer ft rerar gimrtfhrt TOtmwrawrafa aftrfamftqj sfefta pm? 
qq qp* win qfa rnnftqfaqi i 

vtfonftfc whwmram Mtor a*qt Wtanfoir w qfew- 
mfawgimRgpfar mgi-^ W R tftaifaw ifci foqNstamntf am»- 
md<wwR$qi amrnnnffa v^vt ®mS aflraqrn l 
faw$fo Rr m. I mmwf* | faftrcffe fafrw n \ |w RiraSqr 

q& I «mkw wuRwqiqff^ wrr« l »Rq^ f mwftwj qRfaRr- , 
«m miwrui! w s«mr i qRfaifmwi «mrnn&nqi4 nksfi e$*n^r 
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ifeft Sfen* i wifftammuatf gqrcrmftftft mm, \ w 

rafrqfrrarasnwqFtw «*ra i 

w*mst foqtf i «* qrafarqnnWj wnerifer qftqftnnro**rcfr 
nmwrm mnrnfor wfqgwqfsa, ft fcqnr«r . «qifa Wtfa i q^itr- 

mgq Hr?ac w?fo *r ott fqqnqfr *r qr *mr qfiprofr, $wr- 
fttfhwi^, <rat TOrcnrewntwiRn) fad*! *nfo, sr ■* smef, dtaqr- 
ftft H55T# Jlflfl P?q ) S3 * * qqgtiiqrrqiwf?faqr smTHn^n!^?^ 
jmf&g^hr i wwndlqw * qgftri mjwf snfttft err * win; i ihr 
«nfiw?mif»rqnr5 wq*wftqifr ftrawsr mnmfyc wmr- 
wr., *wm% wnftq tarcl * ftwr swhror. i 

m Rtqqa Hwmjfa tog ngtf wwitf ntnck mmnft qftft \ 
inr qfyqiffc \ w*r eftwnfow flWWftfoqft g w qrqnf i a* m 
wrotqr qqrqshq sqfWHflronw* l WRrftiih qrwpqtwrt wqr- 
trann i $fa mwr uiwq i qfafo ng*v flq wq qf^ i tmrafriT % 
$qr w^msftqf *gwn gdftl qwn gft ( m ) wasd *«* foTOwnr 
wnw- srasaq 1 taiacrot i qitownftwrer swtoto i tffownft 
g vmVftpnmi I nwrWM ?wFq^q srftrq I 

w* tfftr mnjr O w rt nr wrtMter*jJ whnwft sgqwn-eft i 
wfttf g w«tg «* qgff «rt& fftr qqf<rai flipqfr i stot q fttoN?- 
foqft seto*— awrawjnew *jqtf siiffaVft ^ *W|ftr(nnn\) 
qflmrroMw hiotW toqfowfr i ro«rr i WfTwrgqn rtflMwft- 
**n rift ( *wu ) I «* ftraraanrl ?w sfafftm, «ro> 
utoftftffl riffiateanr ) ww* * vm% h wwt qr*ri tfRbfawrr 
ww& qw ( %\\\m ) gsra riwrri firfoj}— q1f&??rwjTWTftr ; m% 
ritwqrftrftfir I rifat «qmnr rorogqq wgw Ito vthft I 
q3frf^mqiq%«fi w^rtV q3fjjqq««i^ I ww I ? fi^pifftr m 
wtfjTig ^)FS m q^q; ( s>is» ) |ftr l *w sfiqqi mi ) ww 
wrfti^rt jg^wnRnr^ | ^ wf* qw w tor fagt ws I 
«r*rr ft wisqpftors w^Fa' qift g^rft **rfrwfar ^aqprftift q§ efiqa 
qqr^4?«iifq^ wgfq f %.q%i q* mr qftqftr- 1 

sn. ?ftr n^ftr- 

qfifor wtflt 
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aftfrgmrgl m*lsr I aarftr mpwta* whwwsrai' 

erar *r sftfimqqr srq’NT —ifTwrtfswtf ar tfsft ^ (W W*) 
flwwnftwurrw mHft( fta[fr--*f^tordmqrMto , a AJj^iwcr | 
wwf^qispfara 1 grtfa affair fa»gr ^rf»r Wa gw* 

frnwgHw rt ww afanq gfa 1 a?«t* awpqtoi3*qq*g 1 

ftwpsftmmwnn tnmf*r«n wf <rftr -a itaifhfer l 

fowftag&tfs^ftmfowfor , aqrog faamf gw* to* 
s»rtm mrangl aw a mw wifigirffiff aarffeainrrqfariftv whr — 
^ftrarterjfapr ^VsHrantar ( isig ) gfa 1 wn* ^ 

«rt wp ifflwft wwr tfaqr a xtm ( ii*n* ) gfo 1 ««wfa aw- 
qratg qafiftof « 0 ^*rrf^fVrr«erFVr^rfVci wwn«*i> tn)f^ ntfnfHqm 
ftmrq& 1 ana? 1 to . dfi qroiwtor «r& TOafaRrfa fanrWaW I mr 
* ffr vif^iRft «<sin??r |ftr * $qtf I anr forarnraftf fcj . 1 
qjfar wfa, aywtf tftfrMh 1 «mw »qr stfsftqr 

wttfftr wisMq& vrfM^f^r 1 «nr<ft armfWHwfa, few fow * 
iwH^jr ga rftfora sfrife h awrt «rtaa gfa 1 *roi aim iMt 
wr ai fa^Wera gfa I wrJV. arm foftBqrqrq qjfcuspfts maicr^ 
Rwt* qjfiaqpwrg a«r whft I aw four qqfcjNl « 5 ^ar*rf 
«mm* ar ^wfainjator wrqatfa qqMiroftftr, wwwnftqwajar 
q&rra; I a ?ra vriRr a wptrW 3 wr ftrgai wrfts faisroftafairaSw 
wifeax ^qljfbrrqwqqcfsrm I 

qflTOtarafaqitrffafa wtajwgWt I «giwgl nynjImlqjwW 
q xrfWta gflj ^ w% atawl q& jft &d mmw^ l a aywfl- 
*g»* I a* www 1 a q fafafaiagsrafa 

te— q$ aito wtw %mqnw ifafafat 1 qt af? waiHiprof 

qfrromt fttftol qtwT f^ai^iaMnaa^aqrarmf^^sf^q* 
tfri I qaar ‘qfagsSg mm wtfi sfa qqqfriwtojjflgrqr qw&m*& 1 
mM fcrflmfawtfto airfWftr { awn ) tiwwsqforfai'wrjHqrr 1 

wrftfwift ferfeqft wVf Rmsjnf* 1 arareftar^ ( jl *• aft ) 
wfotorftto imftr^Vr. 1 1 aa Amviwic gw Ma 

fq 4 f^— ramM * qp fiwrmtwaimrftpwt'ft i aarf — *b>« 
manrn^j f>«arwrfin» «s)a 1 gftri gq % famr 
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*nfh i ve to* getgrf to. ^ tot iftr to qrrorq 

fosTOnn *tam<*iftnm M waftftr * yrogiPj^i 


tor wtr w i iwfa ft irraiflr vtasftr vlrow i fata- 
srcreps Mta finrofa i to* * m’mgfa— vwraitf **§ vbrgro. 
^ 1 wW mmi m\ m. 11 1 firaftraqfaroto 

< ffti ehV t wnWfpw*^! 

writ wfawifar (wito) wmwg ivr fr TOfflffrrorqflfa raft 1 to 
fa q ^ qMqnpqfafa srarnfft 

psNyren nN^lwiffw T 1 ftra wg’Twn^vftwrw?* 1 gqwww- 

vnrf fa**** «wft, ^ip*i*faifir* 

ttoiq 1 ir 5 farm* wra KgwitrtaATOift i to sroft. 
n ftwrogftw grow ton wt qffarfar mfcfaftwv; 1 m' 
w$*ril to$ ^ft« 5 wr wifi w ri sroil J»fa ‘to$v tft tffira ffc^r ft«ra 
vfa** |!jjitewwwVq qM^ir toBi 1 vtoiq. 

veto mwi * vfNi TOta.— v*TOron qfamOTTOT* gfa 
(in«), «fonm{QiWt (w») 1 vyTO rnr ft r fa * 1 «wm weftfe 
wfrftr nmfcrVfoNfc nfbsnfa: m* **rf& qqfor vfanw ^wjpimw 


wrnrotaflwr 


WK TOT*ft TOfo I WT qf*lY 


vror vnftppfar jfaHrovr wfa vWfr 1 to fir 

«W(K* -,frs ^fi sw ‘ vfowwr rfa*r 1 w*t «rrflNwrflr 
vft^flftfarov ( m 1 iq ) {fti 1 


ntfftaqfasirt inqftTO«3*faftfa TOtawro 1 to to- 


EBT«?ftTOirT&«tafr 11 ^ 1 «nl rofawffoi (*nw) 

wtTO*foTOT<qrc srtvatf n *nw 1 wivtoItototoiw iw tour. * 
%?* vA 1 **n vrorotawwi Sto^ ft^VMqw swr« Erofa«nTO( I 
TOdftqfawginTOfa aftwqs^w. — nr* vrrolV gromgfis 1 
to?|*towh 1 w$*ptc q?qr g^tewftifa 1 vrow bitoton? vim a 
wjwftraw qftr TOnmFTO»rtv& 1 wftranrtfa ftftre: v to 1 qwrstfsfa 
TOraq toitotv. 1 **rof qq'^TOf fto VTTOwrftr 1 *nrtfaB> ftf tot- 
qifvjnrt TOrfiftr m4v1fi^ \ 


v^r q^*f v TOrsnftrW *fe «toW i q*rr * wgrot- 
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jtsftV *Ta i qnnflrWtaqrfHwrator I sft imwflswt TOrahra”* I 
w«n i wfrcftr faw *r«? 1 «refa ^t?i^ ('imt)cAr i a** fitfiwft 
Iiwk — ■ wifi?# sfttosr asfan i arfatf 3 si unkfafa I w * 
mm, I a»rr fir »re *fii qwt sf 3 w to |ftr 1 wnr^Wpr 
finrom Wfaqfi w v g wqroihi I sr^fcfft nrm^fiiryFsi'ftftr 
*W*a\wl’u& * 3 *ftfiwnrf qiranitraranqt 1 wr tor* ^ 
fire* * qqis— -Trcfcr tqqsrciftftftr i 

tfpiK 3^ «wtarosqr qfafi- 1 m: ^mnpi *n^«Taq> 
wtwtoritfmfa wromU |fir qrwqwqwg^ 1 vmnvi tm .— wpflfc 
* ftrwhr fcgqrfiir jwrfa ^fir writ \ top* mjqpnnJ qroii%V 
gqqtourtqftifa firawiif i ttr 3 atrtnqrifar w^aqW^rtqi^r iWfaqd 1 
TOt 1 «*$• <nf< 5 i*fa fajftaiq, (mm) *ftn 

Era q: qfif^qqfiqfir q*«hr «wninW 3^ stag 1 mnfe W^- 
qtfifqufter Q qjp«q I qfit^Rfafa sfa lfij s iq; fyq qft^TO qraV 
sg’iqiRt gmr 7)^ qrwnft 1 g>«fti tfflpfttTOfarfl( 1 qi*i«jnftrertw> 
(?nn\) 'vwft wfl w«^ 

TOtota if^atq^fii g 5tq«qffiqr qiqtawrafaqfaqilf *$i liwr 

W *roW into — Hnri«nnM«nrvfgqr «wmrf a* 

^35’firo*(*miiO «* tartar rmgqifcfcftgTjVftrqT** 
qftHr titot tafa 1 1 

fojprqqrfl wmW qfiraflfr 1 $nn * *Tgqrs‘ g*f fyf*q *ftr 1 *g- 
sfaiqi aipitanqt 5 faawtaraf ugfl 1 firjr tfftr aitonf q*#* 
sprqmn {m«) sftr 1 m fi?gra> fTOrq^qrfVwnft 1 y^sf lw wi^T - 
faqras jfe ftrfhwrftr^TVftr 1 

ftrwnrftmi^qiTHf mtar «rtafi«&t wfont 1 treet* «ito 
ifor* 1 writ qrrfawrfa ^F^qr^^tTOar^qn^^STi^q 
srqfrft spirit 1 a* fawn ^wriqnorota*. 1 *s£v s^reftrm w \ 
aigsi yy a rttow . fasar qtfir *mra*rreR^ta tfwsqs. 1 

gnftftr stm ft H ^ftr rJamwi*: 1 g?Jn?W*g vm} vr 

1 &jn«ra«proW$t l w^w^*^wr^qwif fcrar a inW 
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qr sum* i tmrrmtavftfinK q i fqnfl tanfo iftfojq'irofaqi «nwf 
ti MN tfi i ^ tffaqfa «raii«*afo |fa | *Tm q% rftt- 

ivfttfx ^ *wre^ b mp** ^rWYs^r. *fonr> q ramf {mm) 
CW ?tc* I to yq* srrflrt gqrftwsrfiiw i tfq wwfl TO 
frtorfo ?f xnrafM *m i <n: qr»r ftft* aTgqqtfftr qtfa j q?fc 
ftwqwtisgqfq^Fqrqiflqftqiff -- to qfonrfvnjfrir, ub t'fcr, rf- 
m)fa, tffa att<ir ' ftrotq; i qifrttf »itoqrf*qrgEqq<»rir* i qiq) 
gqrqqqqfnsrftr. fa jflfawtaJrnrn i rfcg jftftWNt mrtfaww 
wwftwfrf i * m\fl «wiwi I qa wmft* RriN rfag- 
foftfegR i tiftf srra stf TtqroTfajra *rrfa> g«faq?rflrft$<r 
wrannqgfcr rara: \ i irnft^ * * faffarofa q)q- 

qfawwm t fa wfttf wrtfaftfe uiwr *ref« i 

fotTO^q wfa jfa ritalT TOT qnro— 4 fifTO* fa *IW- 
faftt i q?fc ftrmwi* g R$«rqtoqrqrq^ i to arw*mtf qfemfcq- 
wmflt qnmftiwr qfarq i *mm n qsfeur ffr wsrsYqn&feq fa gr&, 

fawfa q qfeafafo I ffVT TOtq«TIW$ *wft qqri— -fa**! 

um?Y |ftt l «n» fqrgtf wifa Jrrgqif qfaqrct i 

|«TOflfaft q srfa jprtf Whn afar * « <f<? a ffadfrora i 
q?fc giwiR $r*TI qrafqwn^ frftmfo wjrfatofaqra ?ffre*q 
qtwqqfatonroffwrqzl arjqfa <T5fa i <r?rr* tawrwwnfor — 
5^ wrwqbqTg*) *ra i 

wqtfotrrqVrlTfa fnroiqVforaftNta gflro vwvnii q^% 
flmwwrt qwqtfWroiro% vmxi i fmrofamift %fa qhsq- 
aPr tfrofa i *ro$q w*wqrfa i tvn i *ra«te qrq q«qTOtwrofrr?tftq 
WH <rarofcnrpfcrt l wfe qw q?«fq«q <rc?nfa qrgsqwqwV* i 
qqr qwjtjwaqffffared *fa i 

%X qr^rvc qf^»q% q%^qqV«pf^rjaq^fq i ctfh- 
qq*ftr ^ qq^*^rhiqiq W w ‘dW^aq; 

ftqWftr \ qdw q (*wi) \ «q qtwnrqnR? 

f'mqiqqqtT* I fq^g^qqftr ^qpsqsi i wfa* 

ftlqqftrRr «iftr I «ftwi tfaaa, ^ ^q qqftr i ^ftreg i fa 
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'jfa WlsNaFiwiT* uafa i sfa ww &? wuftrftr i m, 
w?q* vfavfa (milt) ufoufa 3 * w UT«rlto fafawifaftr 
qMfflr I ftwrsTWi^sg^t^h^iRmnrri— 

VtanlMu ftrarfyfe i as §4 torafa uNsrtsfwrfufo ^wqrftr i 
sra §4 wr ftrossfotf sfl *pr , stow w«rcwto«rttosftto ftW 
ftufaft urto \ 

« 

3 Kflrf NT tfsnnhtAs I VUTOfflrtqfol TOPU^ ufoutfta 
jw^i^ihn^ i ««rar i wrig eift uwf&TOW i stonwmuwrn 
yftwmfipfalU ii I an qnmvMV 1 faftglfa Mu- 
fwfe town* i \n « Mi w) mfjpror |ww^ra;i nut * fa* 
*rafe uVift. wpw qw m#gw$ m rfltoi 

tfaqwrcWr uuhnflTfo tftari Mq i «<a 
j*ir wiyafapr guluwr ari^rfaftr towt* i fagHTirwim I 
*raffa«jur«rtf’ TOswhrtanuTi* I iraur i $$% wf «n«^nr 
Mtomnu *fa ( qiw ) waifo mmi (win) ur**ra, wrart* 
stffta: i sum I ni 4 fotowusw for to? *roftuqf^fti i faigwtiV 
gqiift tmrcfa u wg fnwunft ui«nTfB> (in*) g wc 

wffctontonttf 5 *n> Ni«qg'mfafa qinngurfc&fyT wftvlkmt i 

qrawtf ufcnft \ not w. J qNsg uro toufato *% i 
mnnwHffirMto sfonflta w m w ww q . i *** tonrfa^ i tv 9 
Mw flnwft. rivjp 3to i wflto njii i wt ww*fa ttoItiwuiq; i 
vrfc quwri a wi^w i f T WiI i <mr wqfatewr *mr«p? touttos^ 
fouiRfafuesnTmN ^atour qfa?*ww TOwrif* wltawr* vto l a* 
*♦ w*nfNwftfaftui*vfo u*BUitorwrf*f I erter utww *«mrcitfcfr 
*fo qrs fefniv.tr w itf i trfim feuftnur* i 

^qr?w^?fr<nfr vSfalMfcwi wtowurt i $ur 

vhnvw* i nut ifhrhnVftr (Mil) tngwh *vyton tosnt *fom 

*} W TOT*faT. SfaUff T tT*V 1 *fa Wt I au tftWUS * *^*£5% 

— Tjafttf tout*) arajfto i TOffou* |ftr *m i wniffi vm- 
wstw^tt i ftw»n uftwfin « ^Wi I 
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groanR* I vt aria 

ftMA' i aasratapifaiq; i «w a tuna* m — ^rmftasrartfnn fyfi- 
amgat *4Ni(tUr«ii<) i as tannunfll. ftra^ i 

s bhw faM anas *nr#f asfafa isanwwr i qsf iraaftrfa 
gpjflWsftwr qvfca sasfaarg mvftfe swrstf sqtanm^ 
afifawj i laisrs^fawstowfaw* I Rntint ft e?s$ i aara 
aftnmstf jwlsr — garcfhmwfofa* f% ara sasma fft (hu«*i<) t 
amro aw^iwfap* i wwwfljjs ngwurtisfafo tananti ami I w- 
srfa ttsis#— wtatoufta *T§tWTawft rwroraar (*mh«) 
amaV tf* stsln: i as awwaarwraisrswaT 5&sm«jf<rofcr ?w I 

s**ft 5 wflwfannrsfpaTftrRr afasra i w waftsras). arpraltf- 
qthnftsihiMr imft \ am ■* ssla-— sspmiar- 

W {*l w) ikmwsi fwaisr gfww 1 enis> ijfajrirm*«??ira«Ttfa*r 
*ftr ftahroftwafti iftora i aarttifftg wiiati ft*, i vnfttfr 
?rwwfr (vmht)«iriNn iwwii sra w^TMf) * aw^arfa* 
«ftw |fa i as '*m\ f^nftwr I ^wmr fr«% ror i 

tfvnfaftrdl aatosasrfaft sdUft I amto ftrawVftftr arcs 
Jrfosg^ i asr ft mwfr *ft«m4for $^as>wtfs*— wr%s gtftfft 
aft^s ftftifo s (aW*) fftr i a* ^waitsr, fofarfrsr 
arnrWJMftr sfiaress*. i 

wafer. a w fr i rtwwt Tjp as assfa waftais i fa*** * 
wfasraraftfrft gsaa^ft i fra wafeNfamr a safer I aar a 
stowsat Wfewr a«rww gw s*s«>fo*r* \ ssr asta^^fe?’ 
iftatorgia ferfaftmgawwTfer I wwil wiftsaft’ ramfo*, 
wVawvrar *ftr s a* \ 

wipmar wwnftww: wmw wnft "(qpnr g jsft. <$%4 
ffosr §f¥ sfar -wqqw fo w NnwragMh w r i maremg mfenirfer* 
**s* s snftnpft* fcjpnfewr ?nns \ * srsutf Rw *fa s 

IW i ff«*f srtf Matorqrafe* irw* i m * wwr sraMfir 
ssW— s^qi ^pgaiw sr gfisai arPi tfMtftr (u«m«) i amgV 
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IMhmf} mro?in(ftnft far ftww r findi f wi i 

srftaw^ i ffyqsr ttsarafriTHrar 

<pfafafa wfo arotfwNt* i 

sqrafaOTift fofr<r graft ftnjrarcnft 1 srr^wsftft vmfj& 
wratMftqtafo^ sgsrafa mm 1 <mi 1 a* ms — srq ft a 

qfaft wa wfw fata q faq«rrftfa 1 wtratt wrrarftiwraiiriri. 1 
fata>wra*inff gfa g aa ot*?# srara \ 

Rntaqr^tflWgTOWqT «RT gWW W Hmsnfwmfewh 
straft *ra vn wn’hrr *rafar 1 trad 3^ Rftmifafrgtft OTfaar 
wfe 1 q?t|qr«iqq'^ vfiws,, Fita w %q*. wfiforrwq- 
Utr 1 «?q?*rar«qHV qpgqqfo) OTtOfa sqrgirfa era. 1 fawftasrfa- 
wqffaqrwrar agsftar wrap* 1 m ft a* qragsrg?- 
*Rnfta*qf«nn«& (W*k) \ S* *tOT l sufrupfi RW 3 - 

prrtra>iqq , i aiwrar zn^rwr ijftr nra&fo wrforaeffa Ow) 
*r a *rarffaai?OTr gfa ngt \ 

gqfaf ft^qra Fft*qft ftraftaq grr^fmerrawr gem fa- 
nwftfft 1 galftfa q«f qrarsiratar RfaqagwWwa- 

irorai rfipr. giTrgfa wftwr 1 arraqraftfanm* (WH) gftr * 
mwrtfcw wfagarra «tanfrft*i w s gr afar ff^r ta 1 «»w^qi 
grenftfai (wi*i)gfa qjf wi mffi wtomwmq** qftfttf «ft 
i qsta w fa<?tft d|MW’ $frr wwftfaftww 
1 ?r*qrfifa raw qfrrsn rot gw* *r*r q*g?q. tfardta- 
rjjjt. wrfaf«rgg;srzi!* 1 

irtwtftiwqqftwffitaiW srftqsfo 1 ewqgtftafiftf **■ 
wwtarftfa sftraOT^ ***& nwmfaw* (gn«iw) qfr **</ wrap* 1 

vjsqr irawitamTftrfqfafo «rw 1 raiWNra a *ftw* 
\ rffo* ratar Ftfjjwfarttaft qftwjNr m I 

gqfa? ftat&«w*t«wOTir*qrfa wwrarffa xwwqitfta- 
wmuWtoi I straw <rfaft vfasiif gw*ynw 1 rammnm *f wp 1 
wrcwwr} ftfa 8 * OTiwrta *gw& gfa*t 1 wrssfar wm- 
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m ' w wtfsftwT nk pm I pr mm ^ 

srg?T g *tftaTpritrwrwr ^ i *** ^ sr^iffi^r i 
eftrf q jftftwwwn — * *w wrcr f 

?rmr*mw3rfa *£* (Wit) Sf ' rc* ^ gwr 

wwttsftfo wksvmift stamft&ta wto i 'Trftu- 

»torTB3s*ra?ff wi (vi*m), fitf ww (wiu) jw» * ^ ww 1 
*r*r <^t . flyrw town J'atipfofo ** prorow* 

^ falTO et? *mojsq*$l7 jfe l W WVMWSI'flfaffaiW ?fa 
l *W *W (ttlUM) tf* |? *roWWpfam- 

Mr wto*T i v*wrt *ra** *ft siwsnMi *w*faiwrwtftar 
wrrsn*!* I srrgftag smr* wgwnrwrftftf fapr 

ftapwsg i tow **% (\s\\) iftw'ftersftaranfa 

jmBTwrfW»^ «rm> TO« flw fc w itffr«ft. swfafr. i 

JTffl f^rer «TI«?wn(5&fT wfanMlWm <pfa&m*W l WOT 
antf jjarofa $ (MMW) *tw wrow«mw>{fadmfaBrw^<Tr «r 
JTwWftr gfagsiwr* snwwrwwrw— * *r rf^r^Jrww^rgrv^' i rwm* 
jrnuprrftHflsrssirffi l «n«j?n mwKflysvf^ttnWWw \wnm m 
jrqrft^wfsfVrjfter^^ftnTO i *rnrara«Twtf' 

?«r ;&p?i«nqM<r gwf. i wsfarsimRreKjBrajT i *r*nr«wrflr Mwqjwnu- 

Mr m' 1 *r tfo i tow*t wwwrtf i amfrTOafaroaiBtft I 
svnMtf *fff i w & gwfyflr fliwr fa'Uftfrit*f. i srMrr * 
»WT*wre$wsrr%fttJnj 1 i «^swfarfVr;rte $fa i wwfftr 
gftr <rtf% i flfatffttfwwwfliprsfafoM i tfrrni* *t?rfafa*jT* 
pi*rttiftra& sfagmitfirr^lfa flnrMmftV ifa l 


ffturau 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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Western connotation of the words denoting emptiness stress is laid on 
the absence of something, the abosolute nothingness, in other words, 
while stress is laid on a bleak negativism, in the Eastern, particularly, 
the Indian connotation stress is laid on the existence of something, 
on something positive, the absence of something being more or leBB 
accidental Thus, in Western languages we say “ with empty hands”, 
the most important aspect being the emptiness of the hands, but the 
two Indian terms con espondtng to " empty hand ” lay the stress on the 

C ice of the hands That there is nothing m them is just bad luck 
two terms are nkapaut— and nktahasta —The one is found, for 
example, in Mbh VII 147, 43 nklapamr na Paiyeta rlijantiik brahma 
rtriyodi " One should not come before a king, a Brahmin, oi a 
woman with empty hands”, the other one in KathSsaritsagara LXXX 
25 iymto rilftahastah i ktih pab/omo devatam tfj "How should we come 
befoie the deity with empty hand ” The exact translation of nkt&patii 
and nktahasta is " One whose hands are left over ”, nkta being the paSt 
participle* passive 2 of the root rtc " to leave” 

The same idea is found in the adjective riku, belonging to the same 
toot nc l and only found In the Vedic language It is used RVIV S, 12 
and X 108, 7 ui the formula r&hu padath denoting the place where one 
docs not find the goods one expects to find Again stress is laid on the 
presence of something, be it only the place To what an extent the 

S oSitive meaning is connected with the root nc may be seen from ltd 
erivahves I mention only aivsha—'' too much ” , riknas—J' nche9 ” 
this meaning having developed from the basic meaning of "what is left 
over to one's children”, rahuuoat—' ''nch", suriknas— 1 ' having nice 
riches, very rich", and lilrthi—' 1 hetitage ” 

Thera can be no doubt that the stress of the positive aspect has its 
toot ih the (unconscious) fear of all that is empty, negative, and makes 
mfln feel utterly lonely and forlorn This fear prompts man not only to 
avoid words arousing this fear— as every student of practical psychology 
knows the word is only loo often the thing itself — but also to act m such 
a Way a9 not to be assailed by this lurking fear Both these factors, i.e, 
taboo of word and action, is found in a passage of the Athftrvavfeda 
Which has not been understood properly up to now AV XIX 8, 4 runs 
as follows 

amhwbth panhwath panvadath panh$woth 

s'antem fiktakmnbhSny aratflli sqwtah siiva 

Whitney's translation 2 is “ Detraction, evil gossip, reproach, sneezing 
about { ?)— them, 0 Savitar, drive ‘say a 1 away from me empty-handed?, 
with all " 

As regards the term nhtahumbhSM Whitney observes as follows 
“ nktakumbha he (f e the commentator) simply glosses with cfluyd- 
hdaca, adding no further explanation, the Pet Lexx conjecture “per- 
haps idle talk (lit emptypottedness) , the translation implies their going 
away wife empty vessels— that is carrying off no result or advantage "« 
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i nrarlha*- "useless” 

ntrarthaho—' "useless, in vain”, e g MBh V 34, 21 

The second group comprises all those words formed by passive 
participles circumscribing the idea of emptiness and those adjectives 
which are either used 'for "enjpty” or correspond more or less to the 
Western connotation of "emptiness ” 

(a) wfcJa— "left over", which has already been discussed 
ra/wtfl— and i»wo/»ito— "concealed”, "left" 
var/t/o— “shunned’ ' 

hl»a —‘ "having disappeared” (cp anitahhta "without food”) 

(b) alpa— 1 "little” 

maniar-' “slow" (mandabndd!n "of slow understand! nr", "empty 
headed”) 

talma*— “thin, little” 

/ifcalpiiwinsigmficant, little” 
fuiiyo— “void" 
tuccka— ‘empty” 

tucehyb-" 1 "empty”, only found in the Vodic language 

From this list, which is mainly derived from B D Mulgaokar’s 
"English-Sanskrlt Dictionary, it is obvious that with the apparent excep- 
tion of the two or three last mentioned words all other words more or 
less circumscribe the concept of “emptiness" Where a negation has 
been used the basic positive expression is self-evident In the other 
words the positive connotation is also preponderant 

The problem before us is now to find DUt the intrinsic meaning and 
the specific use of those words which are not circumscribing the idea 
pf emptiness When I said that words denoting ominous thtngs are 
avoided and, since emptiness is something ominous, any mentioning of 
ominous things is done by circumgcnbmg them, then the use Of the 
words tnccha — and iucchya -* belonging to the Indo European root *teus 
“to make empty”, 6 is an obvious contradiction However, it has to be 
borne in mind that at all periods there have been people who did not 
care for using otherwise tabooed words, and it has also to be taken into 
account the frequency of the use of tabooed Words as well as their 
-context, 
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According to Boehtlmgk's Dictionary the words iuccha- and 
Uicehya— are used very little Tilts means that the use of these words 
was actually taboo 

The Vedic form tucchyi— is found only m two passages The one 
is the creation hymn RV X 129, 3 H Grassinann 7 as well as Booth. 
luigk-Roth consider it to be a noun and translate it by "empty space" 
K Geldners considers it to be an adjective and connects it with saUla, 
tunsUting the passage by "in the dead ocean (im toten GewogeV 1 
Whatever the coirect translation mny be, the use of the word tucchyh — 
does not elucidate our problem here 

The second passage is RV V 42, 10 This passage is of greater 
impoi iancc Here it has been said chat lie who blames the Maruts 
should have "empty wishes’ (twchyan kman karate) It is almost 
like a curse and in such strongly emotionally toned utterances even 
tabooed woids may be used without any restriction Everything winch 
is ominous may come to a man who commits such a heinous crime as 
insulting the gods 

t 

If we turn to the Pali Canon and its language it becomes quite 
obvious that the taboo played an important iole m the UBe of the word 
iuccha tuccha— and its derivative tucchaha— is never used alone* but 
always in connection with a non-tabooed word Only a few passages 
showing the use of tuccha— m connection with other non-tabooed words 
may be quoted DN 1 55 (=MN 1 515) tesath tucchaih musa vxlUpo i 
yc keci atthikavadatii vadantt "they indulge m empty untruthful talk 
who speak of existence", DN III 34 evaihvadm kno modi Bkaggava 
cvaih akkhayuh the Samana Brahman a ojctS tuccha musd abhfttena 
abbhaahkhanli "O Bhaggava, I who am speaking and preaching in this, 
way, am reviled by some Saraanas and Brahmanas in an untruthful, 
empty wrong, and false way", Sn 883 

yaih 2Jw saccath tathiyan t* eke. 

taih Shu affle tucchaih wujB h 

"What some declare to be the truth and the suchness, others called 
it empty and false” In these instances tuccha— $ connected with the 
non-t&booed word msd In the following examples tuccha — is U9ed 
tn connection with rt«o=skt nh'a, which is a substitute for the 
tabooed word as we Have seen above MN 1 107 (almost the same as 
Vin 1 157,11 216) ye passalx pantyaghotaih vQ panbhofantyaghataih 
va vaccagha$aih va nttaih tucchaih so upafthSpeti "he who see the 
drinking bowl or the food bowl or the chamber pot empty and without 
(the necessary water) 9hall take care Of (having these things in proper 
Order)” MN 1 233 evm eva kho tvm Aggwessana maya 
wBrfs samanuyutytyamZno samanuQafnyatiwno iawwwWiSwyawaMo 
rUto luccho aparaddho "0 Aggivessana, thu9, when I asked you about 
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your own thesis, when I wanted to know your opinion, and when I 
wanted lo know the points you find fault with, you proved to be empty, 
void, and in the wiong ” MN 1 414 passaa no tvaih Rahula tmam 
ttdaklidhdnwh nttam lucchan h evath rtttmh tucchatk kho Rahula 
iemh samattilafa ytsoth na'ttht sampajanomusavade lajja “Do you see 
thiB empty water pi tchei, o Rfihula? Just as empty and hollow is the 
Samanaship of those who are not ashamed when they consciously tell 
lies " 

Examples for tucchaka — are DN I 240 (almost the same as MN II 
201) iesaih tdaih tevijjanaih brahmananath bhastlam hassakain yeva 
mnpajiait, namokath (yeva sampajjalt, nUaka\b yeva samapajjah, 
Utccgakam yeva sampauatt “The talking of the Brahmins knowing the 
three Vedas proves to tie ridiculous, to be mere words, to be empty, to 
be hollow 1 ' MN I 329 m5 h'iva te rttlakatii eva ahost tucchakaib 
eva ahost it will not turn out empty, hollow for you ’’ 

In these last examples luccha(har-) is not so closely connected 
with the non-taboo word aa it was in the other examples mentioned so 
far This looser connection is found in emotively-toned statements 
In this way, under the influence of a strong emotion or an affect the 
speaker will use the tabooed word but will avoid or minimize the effect 
of having mentioned the tabooed woid by immediately afterwards using 
■a non-tabooed word Instances for emotively toned utterances may be 
found in the Milmdaparlhi, p 5 tvccho vata bho Jambudjpo, palapo vata 
bha Jambudipo, na'ttht koii somono va yo mayo saddhim saUaptUim 
sdkkott hahkhath paptvmetun H "Alas, India is empty , alas, this India 
js only chaff , there is not a single Samana who might conveise with 
me and dispel ray doubts" , p 10 tuccba vata bho me veda, palapd 
vata bho me veda, ostra »i«3r5 h "Alas, empty are these Vedas , alas, 
chaff are these Vedas, essenceless, worthless aie they", and p 13 
in echo vata me upaphayo, bTilo vata me npajihUyo “Alas, empty is my 
teacher, alas, a fool is my teacher " 

Another way to use the tabooed word without incurring the risk 
of being affected by the evil consequences of having used the tabooed 
word has been pointed out by G Bonfanle 18 Though his other theories 
are not acceptable, his explanation in this connection is correct He 
says “le deuxlime consiste h composer le mot taboufi avec un autre 
(adjectif ou substantii) , le nouveau mot, bten qu'il contienne en soi 
Tancien mot tabouS, n'est point tabou " (the other alternative is to 
combine the tabooed word with another word (adjective or Substan- 
tive) , although this new word contains the old tabooed word, it is not 
•at all taboo) 

l 

A few examples from the Pali may illustrate Bonfante’s observa- 
tion Jit I 209 so tucehahattho va agawn “he came with empty 
hands" Jit VI 365 iucchapbttfo hatthe athayetvd bhumyrnb katvl 
"having placed the empty bowl not on the hand, but on the ground" 
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From this rule it becomes dear why the word tiuchakumblH — could be 
■used In the composition luccha — was no longer taboo However, 
luecha — always implied taboo ideas and thus it is replaced by non-taboo 
words as, for instance, in Jat V 46 riltahattho vty a "he stood 

il.ore like with empty hands " 


To what an extent the idea of avoiding ominous things was vivid 
may be gathered from Ntddesa I 481 on Sn <>63 Here the word 
rttfanuui — "empty scat" is explained by "opportunity to sit down with- 
out seeing unplesant sights ” 


From (he above it will have become obvious that tuccka— denotes 
emptiness in the sense of defectiveness (sec the passages from the 
Milmdapanha) Thus it implies evaluation Evaluation is always 
emotionally toned And since in emdtionally toned tilings there is 
•always the danger lurking that the emotion may develop into an affect 
and since affectivity is a grave danger for the human mind such words 
as are connected with emotions and likely to rouse an affect are taboo 
This explains the rare use of tuccha— 

The most commonly used word for "empty" is ifiwyc*— , and it may 
be asked what is the reason that this word can be used without any 
lestriclions, m other words, why is this word and its derivatives not 
taboo? 

, In the Vedic language iunyd— is not found There we find only 
the nonn itina—, belonging to the same IE root The word iutta — is 
found six times 1 * m the Rgveda, and every time it is constructed with 
the prohibitive particle ma This proves again that the idea of empti- 
ness was something ominous and fearful However, conti ary to 
iuecha — the meaning of itina— is spatial emptiness, loneliness in immense 
wideness This meaning Is obvious from RV VII 1, 11 "If only we 
would not sit there devoid of heroes, devoid of sons ”, and also RV 
VIII 45, 36 "If only I were not without a fnend or a son ," 13 

The noun itina — is derived from the IE root *keu — to which there 
is also a passive participle iinel— ■ The difference m accent is due to 
the rule that abstract nouns have the accent on the root syllable, while 
adjectives and agentive noons have the accent on the formative ele- 
ment 1 * 

According to Walde-Pokorny 14 the meaning of Hen — is "to swell, 
■swelling, cuivature” (schwdlea, Schwellung, Woelbung), but also 
* cavity, hollow" (Hoehlung, hohl), the common denominator being 
■"curvature toward the within and toward the without" (Woelbung nach 
$.ussen oder mnen) He further says that ittna— "swollen, flabby" 
(geschwollen, sufgedunaen) and that also the con «pt of "hollow” 
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(hojit)= "empty" (leer) maybe connected with it From here then 
we woiild have the noun iuna—' "empugesa" and the adjfective iSfoyii— 
"empty" It must, however, be noted that the connotation d£ ''hollow" 
is Absolutely hypothetical None of the Indian words, derived from the 
loot *knu— have the meaning of "hollow" 1 * Heme the explanation of 
die unrestricted use of iiiwya— must be sought elsewhere 

' As I have alieady pointed out, fiinyo— has a spatial connotation 
THiis we read in Sat Bi II 3, 12, 9 and Taitt Hr II 1, 2, 12 about "the 
empty place, not lived in by men" (Siiiiya ivasatha) As in the case 
with rekn padaih "the empty place, worthless because one does not find 
the goods one expected to find" there ib no evaluation whatever in the 
phiase iiinya ftvastilha Tlie ineamng of spatial unlumtedness, derived 
from the original meaning of "increase (toward infinity)", makes 
ifinyo—a constant attribute to — ''ether", and its synonyms ha for 

Instance kha~ The akaia la not ’a nihil but unlimited plenitude 
While thud dOftyo — is used in connection^ with the- idea of sphtial UiK 
limitedness, it alfeo'iised rn the s&ise of tnCiitat unUmitedness, i Again 
the difference between the Indian and Western viewpoint has in be 
noted here While the Westerner 'tends to identify the whole of the 
nature of things with a determinate kind of things and hence regards 
everything that doe not comply ,,with , the determinate nes9 postulated 
by hnn as a nihil, the Indian mjnd regards, the determmateneas of a 
thing as a limitation of the otherwise unlimited nature of things Thus 
for him passing into the unlimhedness has a higher value than the 
clinging lo a parttculaily determinate kind of reality idea While to 
have a Wank mind has some depreciatory connotation for a Westerner, 
a blapk or empty mind, that is, a mind not preoccupied with something 
or other, has no such connotations for an Indian It is therefore im- 
possible to give a "Ideial" translation of the following passages, 
without vtolai in g or distorting the meaning MBh 1114,44 purath 
‘SRuyeiia manatZ prayayau bharaiar^abha and MBh XIII 53, 4 atha 
iUnyena manasQ prmiya ivagrh&h nfpah The meaning is that none 
of them was preoccupied 

/ 

It is this idea of plenitude, of unlimitedness And boundlessness 
that has found its climax in the MBdhyamaka Philosophy with its con- 
cept of Bnyata — , of which it has heen sftid , 

- aparapratyayath Jan/atb prqpojlcw aprapaftcUaih 

ntmkalpath ananartham etat tatiVasya lak^anaih 1 

"Not dependent onotheis, peaceful (or, tranquil), inaccessible to 
.the concepts of discursive reasoning, without thought-con sti uctions. 
Without contradictory notions, that is tne definition of reality" 11 * 

t The same positive outlook we find in Indian Mathematics "Zero" 1 
a% pot •'nothingness", it is the uhdefinable and infinite Bh6skat*a 
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stales m his Bljagagita that "This fraction the denominator of which 
is zero is called endless mass In this endless mass where zero is die 
denominator there is no change, however much one may add or detract, 
just as little as there is any change at the tmje of the creation or, 
dissolution of the world in the endless and changeless, however many 
beings (may be created or dissolved”— ajwncMow/o ruiifr khahara tiy 
ucyate, osmui vtkarah khahorc na raiav apt pravtftqv a P* mbsttew 
bahu$v apt syal layas\#\k<il6 'nante' cyute bhutogaiieyi yadvat' 7 t 

Since the intrinsic meaning of iHitjia— is the undefinable, that 
which transcends all the concepts of ordmaiy consciousness, or that 
which is not determined or limited by conceptual constructions and 
hence only figuratively "emptiness”, its use was not taboo because of 
its inherent positive chaiacter 

In course of time, however, the diffeient shades of meaning of 
tttecha and have not been observed and the one word jnay be 

used for the other A striking exemple is found in Visuddhimagga, 
p 494 khath-saddo pana Utcche, tttcehaih hi akasaih khan it v\u;cai\ 
"The noun A/w— means "emptiness", "emptiness” is another term for 
or khar 

In conclusion I want to point out the fact that, as is well known, 
the word filuyo— m the mathematical meaning of "zero” has found its 
way into the European languages by way of the Aiabic translations^ 
f2»yo— "zeto” is translated by qafira "to be empty” This means that 
the Arabs made a literal translation, but did not convey the psycholo- 
gical and philosophical background from winch i«»yo — also got the 
meaning "zero 18 ' 
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Notes 

1 Sec Walde Pokorny, Vergleichendes Woerterbuch der indoger-r 
niamschen Sprachen, II 396 sq sub *le\qu 

2 Alharva-Veda-Samhita (sHtnni Oriental Senes, volume- 
VIII), p 910 See also the notes on this Mantia in Bloomfield's Con 
cordance, and M Lmdenau's rcmai ks m the introduction to the second 
edition of Roth- Whitney's Atharva-Veda, p xvu, last line 

3 As adjective a/vowmia—might be best translated by "not having 
the proper measure " In Pali, appamSija-has the meaning of "endless" 
but also of 11 insignificant ” In this case the negation a— lias a double 
function, the one is the function of negation, the other the function of 
intensifying The same functions of negation and intensifying are still 
found in the German language See Friedrich Katnz, Psychologic der 
Sprache, 1 256 

4 Not given by Mulgaokar 

5 Alpa and talma are not found in Mulgaokar's dictionary, these 
words, however are given as synonyms of t uchko—by the Pet Lexx 

6 Walde-Pokorny, V ergleichendes Woerterbuch der mdogermanis- 
chen Sprachen, I 714 

7 H Grass maan, Woerterbuch zura Rigveda, sub verbo 

8 Karl Geldnei, Zur ICosmogome des Rigveda, out besonderer 
Beiuecksichtigung des Liedes 10,129, p, 20 

9 Puggalapaunatti, pp 45 and 46 Utccha — also is not used alone 
but mentioned m contrast to pQra "full " 

10 Etudes sur le tabou dans les langues indo europeennes (Melan- 
ges de Lmguitique offerts A Charles Bally, Genlve 1939, pp 195-207),. 
P 197 

11 RV 1 105, 3 , X 37, 6 in the loc i toe with the root bhO, IIT 
33, 13 m the ate Sflnam with the root or VII 1, 11 in the loc with root - 
til sad II 27, 17, VIII 45, 36 in the acc with the root 3 wd 

12 The same idea is found in RV II 2/, 17 For the feeling of 
loneliness and fear see also Brh Up 1 4, l sq 

13 Thus, for instance, dpna- "gift" and down- "he who gives", 
vdra "what is chosen" and vard "he who chooses" A MeiUet, Intro- 
duction k 1‘ dtude comparative des langues mdoeurop^ennes, elgth 
edition 1937, p. 140 H Guenther, Gabe und Geber (=Z«tachnft 
luer vergleichendc Sprach-forschung, 1950), pp 225-244 
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14 Walde-Pokoiny, Vergleichendes Wocrlerbuch dei indo* 
geiraanisthcn SpraUun, 1 365 

f 

15 All words derived from thjs root denote increase, growth 
iMHo ''growth, increase, fortune”, iavas- "power, strength”, iitro- 
"stroiig, heron.” , s#itJv»-‘'beauti fully growing”, iiitf-" child”, ioph* 
"tub” 


16 Mulamadhyatnakakfirika XVIII 9 See also p 351 of Louis 
de la Vallde Poussin's edition, wiiere we read tumor chunyatawa 
sarvaf>rapaneanwiUtlak$anatvan turvanam tty ttcyafe "Therefore the 
AOuyatA is called Nuvapa because us characteristic is the fading away 
of all concepts belonging to the realm of discursive reasoning” 

17 Ed Calcutta 1917, pp 17 sq The connection between akaia r 
kha and zero has not been properly understood by A K Coomara- 
swamy, Kha and other Words denoting * Zero” in Connection with 
the Metaphysics of Space (=Bulletm of the School of Oriental Studies 
(University of London), volume VII 1933-35, pp 489-97), p 493 
" so the Self 'awakens this r&Lional (cosmos) from that space', 
Maitri Up IV 17, in, other words ex mJitlo fit ” The problem of the 
creation out of nothing is a late Christian speculation not earlier than 
the sixteenth century "Space” and "fwtyofo-” in Indian connotation 
have never been nothingness but always plenitude 

18 Passages in which ffira, ftfr denote "to be empty” are found 
as early as the sixth century, the meaning of "zero however, is not 
found earlier than the ninth century Sec A Fischer, Zu “Benchti- 
gung einer Etymologie IC Voders” II ( sZeitschnft der Deutschen 
Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft, LVII 783-793), p 791 In the 
German Language “Zlffer” is the generic term for numeral, it does 
not mean "zero” alone See also Karl Lolcotsch, Etymologisches 
Woerterbuch der europaeischen (germamschcn, romamschen and 
slaviachen) Woerter orlent&lischen Ursprungs, Heidelberg, 1927, f 
150, No 1894 



(33) foqi *T 

( tofl-ST* mm, «W* V 

*m alt inrqftfoi* W| *nra-nnq q? fater to ft ftrtora qWt 
tv^Ii ffprf * fw ^ ^w *ra «r* fftft to ( i jto wrr? 

■ftr^ *> tot t to ton *m5 vto amn-gfo nto *to t » ^ w 
*rqr ft tot % ^ aqtfwar ft faq tor 1 1 wto to unto ft ten- 
<n % *q TO. aWTC ftlri % I *fo flwm « ton #«* fat(T ft ST ft 
tfm nr i antra* *r tera arqpftt ft «r^f jarr «rr i m* war 
ft tenaft ft ton it nrag* *q t smfora 1 1 $to ft ftt ton faq to 
t wj ft w at 3 ^ ten ft *q ft ng# to f w *«ft ga* ww arfton 
totf i $ to*t w faarft | w fft to fftcft gw tear ft gft 
ng* |«fl t 'Tfpg w ftnar ftnaw (juxtaposition )sq ft raaft 
art$ sg*r faqr ft to an ntn to tor i $f teto ft m qr n *ft gq ffa 
afttgaaterr ft **r*q start* ten an i^n nmannafaf ten 
ft fft atfffa ft tft arg* font m ton ten war ft i nntnrn mm q*w: 
nagfar lang 'asm ' arg «pvt ansa ft dh a* nanr foftato 
mm ft i «rto to aft n at gart gw ten ft to ft sq ten ft to 

n gw ten «r to r& ar? *q ft fHFfter ft i tfftt $q *<rft-*qft to aft 
WW aw te gq 1 1 ft wrt van to aft toft to i wr awr ft 
mt# aw' fW ft *nr* «ror to jq to f ftm, a ft ‘ware to to 
ft’ 1 5* tot ft vm ft i ‘to to ft’ (?g* ten ft ‘qtf’ ft to alt tjwnwr 
ft \ ftn #q aftt to* ft ftnw&T ( continuity ) % ^ra aft m arwr 
ft i 'to I* to ft’ ft ‘qf nr 1 ffcqi to 'arrnr' ftear % wsm-wsrn to «r 
alhr ftaT ft i <ftt ftrq ftrjm ft «g» f#qto a?r warn ftt a?Tr arrnr *nf*<( i 
qrftr to nryn anmft ft ftt ^ft aqntar ft?5rft | q*«$ t fraszw 
< juxtaposition ) f tsanpq ft arqiqqiq ft i art# ft 3qrfqar*-tow 
'qftor w^r), qrrftrar wtrftr, qRrtar na, nitar arftgqrar nwrq gftfiftaar 
ten ft aqnM gto argiftr, qftftqtoi— teftta, WWt ftoftr, anj ft 
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ftjHJR faqT 5T faSCTB 

qgrginr, n|wr gTOft fqfttfy, tot, eg ghft % q$ «n*r Jpfta ^ 
sgtgw $ 1 ft tr$R ftwrftt % «4 rf 1 1 tf) q$rs qr$a ft q$«r wt'ftffc 
( tftrihft ) *s* Rpturr, «r*r*g «nn[ ( 4«r H?r<r# ) far^m qift { fa 
rosrctfl ) sprat qnnfti(ftq qg*i«# ) mP* tot ww *rk gproftHmt 
( k 4 *rr® ) qfa qiunwrft tftgrg ( ftwr* ) srg jtcw % aw gw 
ftwrol % swln fo<aw ( jnxtaposition ) faqrqt % qqrgw |, ffgifl 
tan*? % qtff i wnpt wt»r, qrfa, mpq qramfr faife q* wg*r faqr 
*r faqra wfl |*rr m t toot qr«t»ft ft «qqq frgjp ffcqr % sft I g? 
xr«rhr F»raft f i q**g tost v 3 *ft fteqr % ftnmv *<ft % qrfaqfor wk 
m 1 1 toto**' fswr $1fc wFViqft, iroqq qftre qft«, «t*qf mw, gift* 
wro wnta, «jownnr g qrffc w*w *mr »ft *r? % wi^nr qq&q arc* 
Vfl ?r!fh *Vf i ft ygnpw agf ftwr % to ft ftarft 1 1 sg» faqr %- 
Bros ft mftap, jfrtag wfft ivnnff *r *ft srvrw qfr 1 1 

* *> ft«W *r ®pfi %t TO gw flTOr wg % wq foftt TO«srft wnr 
ftgtqqf wg «ct qftqffter to fir *r writ $ q*^ gw Awt % TO* 

ftwr*Tft ?TOt TOft to' cr «}q w fttftft i ftg& ftrar gur qqftV 

tot* f*t»<rr w to* bi«u faqr srim 1 t iqnwr— ‘ t w qfar tott S * Wk 
‘ft* Wffr gw war f ft %tw 1 1 ‘qwr jwr «rar f T , fiwr nr 
Vr qff >n, c«^ 'arrcn % s gjp fkqr to { i ** ‘ww w% m’ 
qg ‘qw qjq qqr’ # WW* f I 51% WT* ff'g* fiRW 5T 5q f | 

W qft? *5i%* qhft % wf v®n-qwn rar 1 1 *ii mr* ^ Vtf' w 
wq «qf srtff q?^ i r«?-w*Trftr irqqr gufar % «w 5r q)«r star S t< 
?r'gjp ffisqr 3 sgrqs fW wr 5i5rf\ ftwr W 5> qfhr i i 
q^ sgnra wk ftwriS gm fiwrr % 5w w q>q g^m f i $m Pr 
5TC fMqw fwt w gw $ fa wijfto w«l wqtqt ft qp Hsqrqt % 
ft wf ft ftTO8 wt»V wqrftf ft faqqr 1 1 gq wrsr’w wirift % wwc 
qq wrjf^ wtf wqi^ft 5r g«f \ wt mrt % qnfk 
ft ftpft 3 *r?ft qriRqrfft wrfJg f i g^ftrq q«wq «r Jnrrqgqft- 
wrq? ftmtf qf «r 1 1 qgs ftwnft % W «>ft «r to wm*« wqrsft 
ft fttgr «( q^qr ft*m t ga 5 *ww ft fttkw ?q ft $9 ft* *rfl 5«i *r 
%m 1 qftf% wq«k wir ^ fr^of wqjft wq ftt wgqqw^l qggi 
flWrwf % ^Tgrnr qq»c qiqrftwrw ftqflqrq faq w qqft f t 

qqnwt— qftwt, 5faq qqftq 5W5 «*B t«? IW^g glWWt ' 
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ftfr fijjpr ton tf nto ftr i v i*m # * tfnrfcr n*w i wt^ 
JW 1 g^m tor fnf* % * urn i w nc gfar i $* ftg ? nr# i 
ib Mr wrim 1 nfc ( an ) ftn ir# i mr wnw i «r PcTOr n*g 
3 RTT nf« wfoi | M « i 

( * ) TOW -nw n$mg tfi, ws* qfton, wr\ «rimw 

19 Sr w* nr* sir i o«j 9 s wi sfit nfaf* l 

( % ) TOWt—Wftft faTO, l 18 MR ««Sp?TO I (rift ft(W 
*n|g ton, vfeg erg *?# i %* gw tow \ 

( 8 ) to n 9 f$ I w m g TOr i traro toot w$, I ?g 

MR vito ngw vm ftra, nmg to a »rg i 

wgV v^rmuff ft ninre vw mvnft to# % nrn in, gjf- 
mto to ft mg i#, toft* wgr, towwto #t nwwto fg# 
% win ft ng* to# m ton gnr t i wgto wf nror# ft # 
ngp to# «r ton g# % ww? w to war $ \ fy# % j«j 
uufta *fo# wp % toifn, TO, wift nr?* # nwnft ft ngf tor# 

% *#»T Jf*W | I TORVt % TOWI# # TO ft « 55 T STTRfftri? <ft 
atfl n# ni i, to # *nft unfa v «w# nr # w^rj gm 
tf 1 1 ng» to# % win fofavr w# vt wra w* ft to ng* gq 1 1 
TOW— w nun |«f nw 1 ib w 1 ft ns# gift ft«ft gw 1 
i« •• 1 to tofts 1 u *u wl jrhiqra'fltn l « «n 
«jfqr q$ qp fqnq i«m «xw1 nrfm « irtt snft< ijtto 
1 si ) n*ft n**rr * wf 1 sh Wls«r ft ***« 
n qnft 1 ss I iifwit in ni mw ^ 1 sr i sin *k n nfiriri j 1* 
\ » 1 qq^nrrft iftn m Rfflf 1 ft writ# ft fawn* ft&r, 
«»rftra am s^a f 4 t ft nre nim ar to# ft *#n v* { 1 
gnft sw I fft nw to# ft srtfn stiftn? «iwt ft f 1 

fttoft aftninr ft # ngu to# ft win gift *<r ftgq^i 
TOTO-lift ftft qyin 1 is 1 1 ftm ifiaa sg fff% ftqr 1 u «fv 
man ng^i nnr^n** m*g \ w ftfq w nIV sn<w*wft 

J ^ 1 5«r gn^gn irrfft 1 & 1 <nrfe I qri n?rs to# i w i f« «Rr 
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ft*"# 3 to tern 

fa fa fag gta sr qift i <• i wr w «nqr ifar gE^n* i $« i toj 
*fr 33 S3 W 3W TO bH *iw 1 «• 1 55 gg q >nfa to Ms 1411 
V? 5T7I¥ Bftwm I t«4f 1 SR* fasfTf EJ flJT|JT u«U TOST 

^Tfor ggfa »>t iii*i 

**fa htet *$ E¥ faftw uni atff E»tf sn ?wifl 1 ft* g-^ 
fHlfafaa *n*r % «nllw w *. WBsft, a*, Whijft TOT *r mm 
We *E 8 ftnrat 1 1 **$ jet mw 5 sgip fiwrert % tor *fl f 1 
H?TO— gfc *T aft a*?, *p eR srift fwftf, &*i Sfflsrr sirsnrr m sr?rft 
*? E?*fa niE«fti tot 3 n?r t gq?rr t mr ch( 1 v nfV gfaro ?rg 
ErfT, *»* 9I5 5«lf 1 » l srt fs* m ^>3 wn, sw 
§*r<3 ww 1 e* 1 w 31ft wUnm *rifo«? for* n m 
E-tf S*T!I 3 g^T* H« HM *«? ** * 3 *WT WIUI «r$ 
im gsarr ?pT $$ WTR. *rna tf % fat fWT TOr eee^ %<b » u 1 
mfa t ^eft «f ^ afa stet 1 u t far wta *r fq* *«ror *w fa 
to i«iil« w* $fa ^ tot to ton ** e 1 

www i( to fawTEft % mft * 3 E 4 t *nrf «rc gjiqrE? # w«n 

% $q TOW ** 9 * fiw w Elt 1 3 «*ft to «r*r a* ^ rs*fi 
Mr «ffl 1 Enflr mi § u 1 *ra v% to * > *d wiw 

^^fci t am \ i ™<« Efft fh5?ri 4 «ri53 mu «uft er es^ 
TO WTO l VM iftf fa EHfl et ff* 3 1 E«? 1 we *it fSffftr qs?R 
TOftr f 1 *U E»ft a ?if a Ef Em 1 *;% l am') to qiii J| 3 TW I «3 1 
n* Wt ejjc arij ^5 1 \\* 1 

eie^W % TOW ftrnraftr^il-^ 

f iw n? et a*r% w qrnEr tfrt Ef>i Erratror aff wr«ft *?< 1 

aijV sv3f«ft % ^ to faET'lt % q«^n « wmEEf qfro 

ftror S 1 to *A w-to 4 wtw wv EnMT ftnET % tmr 
«Err, E^iE«rftnP «n ^eroftw wa Tpfwhw ¥Ea wt to et 
Meet ett^ % m\n 5 E t ‘ 5 * a^rro gaav Prowl % *ft | iwj 
ffajt «rr ftto % *ft*r ^ *r*ft 5 $ Fvft arnE>«f ffgs ftrwrwt m 
TO arwftEf a?r # TO ^ «r wlq a?! ftar 1 wr^lsr 

w tiot wwwdt ^ inEiT toTi to fisar % EW*l«r ftmr 1 1 mir- 
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ft** Og|F ten & 5 ^ SfTfnjft nfST |W 5ft WlftWT, %ftr- 

1 RRJT $ f«*t WtelT f*fT |, 8 ZWfiT «T 3 T £ Wrfi? 3 Rf TOT «tT 
a* tenal- nra amr m fostm? k smVr % sa 3 ft 1 1 *T 
afo jfcff *q teft ten § wsn gar a*r ar foster mr mf ft at a* 
ap ten «r ?vjw **r ar mti f i agto tenf tar $ i g^fu «p 
tetritf % ant # & na gw w «ft ns, af aft nnatmt $wm fir, wr 
tI ft wrfo naina terr $ nta ft arbrnwftra «rr ft <gf- 
artes fga I sat win fas& $ ifrif nr at ft mrnr gaffor 
ftrit t ar «is$ w* fc anra ft gn? *){ terd p?t na ap terct | 
f& fo« mr a* *fr ar war 1 1 flpt ft gnr «tg aw. qn*q 3 fonte 
flar 1 1 vq'n *v«mt 3 ‘p-ntf if ‘are*’ *ig *nr fl f \ \ fa ap 
ten % gn ga^fop nr ten *q> & w wf ar qtngtar $ 1 ngr«> wnarm- 
ptm, p-nr*, *r-«ft sr*s fa tf f I faqr $r gwr srsg w* *> 
qgd 8 ato *ft a* fcn t faffa * tfp ter % *qr*TO ft nsft £ i qt*g 
ten % gaff an fa m$n 3 ‘atflg ^ g#nn, gst< qra#, mgtfa’ 
*rrfo «w S sgfafa vlv ) arms 1 1 an gsr ^ 

«wl wn foin i ^sft i sng sng «nl ; na | nO $*m gJfiH ' ^ I 
«nfo np ten % stoto *nff t \ wlfa ^Wl qa stpitt & 
fowrnt fe f i wn ftp ngff ten S nrn ^q nar m foslw qrr ?lm nite i 
qE*g nff 3 qteff nsq nqnr w? ^ f w te nqw w* 
*<r ^ WHr ft *rt nrffr I 


pp ten# fi?T ^fii ffd afT nm? fis wnffst sq entente 
swq fW 1 1 ag» tenrwt f isr fodn fodq nr^t m wprsnr vft ftnr { V 
f& irnwaw* *r «mwfoiqf ifo ^ awft *fw 1 1 sfifw > frj* f^fo 
ate, “ate qq vm afo teW, af afft ama g^rl i i ait 
5a ar m qft i nq i aa wrt atS ^iftr i stff i ffta nr aw 
# I inft( ajr ten*ft # ‘aaar’ a«q % ak ^ arsmatter aw 
wteqffe fWt ? at a qfofia mr( ap team na? ar nr atewftr, 
Psg 3 tei a qnft, n^a nwa a«>? a I ^ afo a naa af m i 
iwr i wtfo ap terrat S ‘naar’ ar ‘war’ o«f % atn d arfjaahre mw 
4r qftaa foaar $ i ‘n*n aial ftf* gterwi «tei 1 1 »nfo « fteraa 
W % wa (far ar qf ar «*ft % ata ^ foaaar ar qsrsftaar % ara «r 
ata ftar 8 1 \ & awn *fa a at «g ftraar a ar^tvfon ai 
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fa# ft ftgiP f**?T *r taw 

*i| n wra «&§ w>5« n nil, «# **« «s# «t/| «n? nrfy 8 
‘stri* nr 'nr*n’ ®s# ft win ft tft sww'ar ?r *i« ra tfm f i n^| 
i ntM toft w «w ?# gw* gwr* i wtiU i ?| w*ra sn&^mi 
wm ffrf| ft ‘R^r’ ^ ft «rtn ft a^Ri tan ew toramtimr «nr bwj 
sfa 1 i ww <rsnr $arf sm* I n* I §n gw fan wrfa i Sttafl I nrar 
t nt nr* ^ t iwM ^ ^ % #n ft ngntata; w %t 
wfaw fograr 1 1 fatofa ft «p?*tfr taft nrc# w ml i n* i gjf sft to) 
ft? $ sitwr nrt m i vftt i wrw *r|ft to*# t wnRr, m & foror 
■qwr wiftr f I *m I nrfa ft ‘^stt’ *«r ft #n ngu fawr uttt fsjt- 
#to «nr wk tfw $ i ftgsp taunt ft to?*to— n as fa, ws «w fa, 
is# fthrt isrc «* sfa mw i ftfotf I nrto srwrCT wmttas «ot w 
win *nfr 1 1 5ft «S* tar^ wwirtwr • n nr ^sr, w« ftw <mto 
ft'sw’ ftwftnft nmtoVta wrc sre #m t \ i* tor affair 
nr taw fa# «rwf # to ngtwjd taw f i 



(34) The Story of Dcvapatta in thc MapXbhXjya 
by 

Shi Sukumah Sen, Calcutta 

The grammarians everywhere and always have the tendency of 
using particular names in the examples illustrating the grapim&Ucal 
aphorisms aud statements The author of Mahabhasyo was apparently 
enamoured of the name Devadatta The examples and illus trative matter 
collected and rearranged, present, not only an outline of a atory with 
Devadatta as the hero, but, what is much more important, a picture 
of the contempoiary life and society m Eastern India, with Patahputr* 
as the capital city, in the closing century of the pre-Christian era* 
Such an attempt has been made here 

The original and the translation have been given in parallel 
columns 


[Introduces the hero as a boy] 


Sraughno Devadattah 


■Gflrgyo Devadattalj 

Devadalto DattaJj 
Devadattafcah DevakaJj 
Dattakah Dattal?, 

Devadatta-dabdo Devadi^ija&abdam 
mvartayati 

Anihato nadati Devadattafe 


Abhiprayo Devadattasya modake$u 
bhojane 


Devadatta’s family had come from 
Srughna 

He belongs to the clan of Garga. 

Devadatta, Devaka, Dattaka snd 
Datta [—he is variously called] 


Devadatta, the correct form of the 
name, cancells the popular 
form Devadippa 1 

Devadatta raises a ciy though no 
one has thrashed him 

In eating Devadatta has a prefer- 
ence for the ball cakes of 
sweetened parched rice*, 


1 Deodln In modern Behan 
2. Bengali 'moa' 
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Padyate vidya Devadattena 
Yo'dhlyfina 3stc sa DevadaltaJj 


Devadatta-Yaj Badattivv-5dhy3 v- 
abhirfipau dardaalyau piksa 
vantau Devadattastu svSdliyA 
yens viiistab 


Devadatta is receiving' education 
[The boy] who is engaged in study 

is Devadatta 

Devadatta and Yajnadatta are 
good looking presentable ,and 
well-born But Devadatta 
the better of the two m the 
recital of the Vedas 


[The hero as a young farmer ] 


Nadyantaip DevadattasyA kjet 
ram 

DevidfftttnB pfipinfl krltfira 3 


DtfVddartaSya dhRnydm 1 VyxtUu- 
nanti ' 

Lflyute kedSrah svAyam eveti 
yatrSsau Devadatto datrahastalj 
samantato viparipatan dfs’yate 


SvSduipkirafP yavJgflqi l?huhkte 
Devadattab 

Kfirayati ka]atp Devadattab t , 

• 1 

Ucchrayati kafaip Devidattab’ 


Prakrtah kafam Devadattena 


Pevadatta‘3 farmland stretches up 
to the over 

It was bought by Devadatta by his 
own hand 

They ate mutually reaping foeyak 
datta’s paddy crop 

The waterlogged field Appears b 
’ have been automatically reaped 
as DevadAtta with a sickfe m 
handi is seen moving simulta- 
neously in different parts 

Devadatta i m ^ easing barley gruel 
wjfh gusto 

Devadatta « having a mat made 

fpr ( him t r 1 A> , 1 - - 

Devadatta is weaving an upright 
Screen of straw 

’ . i l - \ 

Devadatta has finished well the 
screen pf straw r 


3 Cf, data qanena k§etra bjahtnapasa V$r$hiputraaa Aivibhutisa 
'frajhje Jjbfta mulena ^r5bapana-satehl caiuhi [tfasik Cove, Ipacri^tsoa 
of Nahapana], * 
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Na Devadattam pratibhlti Jafiul Nothing appeals to Devadatta 
Bubhuksitam na pratibh&tl Nothing really appears good to 
kiiicit, a hungry fellow 

Dadhitrapusaqi pratyakpo jvarah A dish of sour cuid and cucumber 

m an immediate cause of fever 

Evatn hi kadcit kaficit pfcchati Thus one man asked 4 another 
kimavastho Deyadattasya vyS- How goes Devadatta’s malady ? 

dhir lti Apara 5ha apakstyata Another said It Is going 

iti Apara fiha athita lti drawn Another said It is 

the same 

Bhaksayati pigsty Devadattah, Devadatta takes pills (or lump of 

food or date) 

[Devadatta’s Mamed Life] 

Dartenlyfitp manyate Devadatta Devadatta regards YajHaditttft as a 
YajHadattftqi,,., handsome girl, 

Upl$le?i Kanyfi Devadatteqa. The girl (« #, bride) wqs embraced 

by Devadatta. 

Pitamahasyatsahge darakam fls!nam| Q some oqe asked about an mfynt 
kaScit ppcchati kasySyara lti boy sitting on the Jap qf the 

Sa 5ha Devadattasya .« grandfather Whose is this 

boy? He replied Devadatta’s 
(ion), 

[An Outsider's Admiration for PHtahpuira where 
Devadatta lived], 

Pifaliputrasya vyakhySnl Sukau- Sukaudala is loud m her praise for 
A&iS., JdjS5 asya prSklri iti Pafaliputra Such are its the 

city walls, 

Anuiopaip PStakputranu PSfaliputra is sprawled along the 

Sone, 

PafallputiukSb prfcsadal?, Pa|ali- The palaces of P&faliputra and 
putrakSb prSkdrSb MlP the ramparts of P5{ahputra 1 

SfiitfcSiyakebhyah PftfaliputrakS The citizens of Pifaliputra are 
ftbhirflpatarity,,,, better looking than those of 

SSmkSSya 
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[Jnwitoiioii from country u sent for the honoured Brahmas 
of the City ] 


Ka&ud uk to grnmebhiksSm cars 
Devadattam canayeti 

Abrahmano’yam yas tisthan mC 
trayati Abrahmaija’yam ya 
gacchan bhakfayati Gauram 
^ucyacaram pihgalam kapila- 
keiam dfspvildhyavasyat 
brithmapo’ yam lti Tatah 
aicad upalabhyatc niyam 
rJhraapo ’DrShmaijo’ yam iti 


Some one was asked in the village 
Beg aims and bring Devadatta 

Anon-Brahman is one who uri- 
nates standing A non-Brah- 
man is who eats walking 
When one sees a person fan 
complexioned, or brown- 
skinned, good mannered, tawny- 
haired, one considers him as a 
Brahman Then it is deter- 
mined that he is not a Brfihman. 
but a non-Brahman 


[ Devadatta ts specially tmted ] 


DevadaUaip ml bhavSn upadiiat- 

Vltl 

Sa lhasthah Pajalipuei asthaih 
Devadattam uddiiatl Ahgadl 
Kupdali kirltl vyfldhorasko 
vpttabahur lohitaksas tuhganiso 
YicitrSbharapa Idpio Devadatta 
iti 


PrSsado Devadattasya sy£t 


Devadattasya ^Svo’SvS hirapyam 
ca 5dhyo vatdhaveyal? 


Do please describe Devadatta to 
me 

He, a resident here, describes 
Devadatta living in Pajah- 
putra Wearing armlets, ear- 
rings and a diadem, broad 
chested, round-armed, red-eyedi 
sharpnosed, fine-dressed— such 
a one is Devadatta 

Devadatta certainly has a palace 
for his home 

Devadatta possesses cattle, horses 
and gold, he is rich, the son of 
a widow 

Do invite him here 


Amantrayasvamatp, 

[Devadatta meets the messenger ] 


Devadatta’ harp bhol? 

mfin edhi Devadatta bhoh 
evadatta bhoh Devadatta 
kuialyasi Agaccha Devadatta 
' grimam odanaqi bhoksyase 


Hello, I am Devadatta 

Be long-lived, OD 'evadatta IHello- 
Devadatta Deyadatta, how do 
you do Come, Devadatta, to 
the village and you shall eat a 
rice dinner 
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Gramfintaraip gamisySmi panlhl- 
nam me bhavan upadifolu 


Sa tas'mj Scas^e Anusminn ava- 
kaie hasudak^ino grahitavyo 
'musmma avak86e hastavama 
iti 

typadis o me panthSh 


] shall have to go to an outside 
village, would you kindly 
direct me the way 

He told him At such a place a 
turn to the right is to be taken 
and at such a place a turn to 
left 

The route (S pointed out to me 


[A wayside observation] 

Cdanaip bhojako vrajati Here goes a fellow to a dinner of 

rice 


[At the house of the host] 


Putrepa sahSgato Devadattab* . 


Kuto bhav&n 
P&taliputr&t 

Aicaryam ldaip vjttam odanasya 
ca nSma piko brShmapayaip 
ca prJdurbhftva iti 



ftsate 


Here comes Devadatta with his 
son 

Where do you come from ? 

From P&jaliputra 

Strange it is that the cooking of 
the dinner is no sooner finished 
than the Brahmans make their 
appearance 

The poor wait when the rich dines, 
(just as) the lowly wait when 
Brahmans cross the ferry 


[In the dining hall]. 


Dadht brahmapebhyo diyatatp 
takram Kaup^inyayeti Vyan- 
lanam punar natabhlryfivad 
bhavanti 

Tisfhatu dadhy a$ana tvaip iakena, 


Alavanab sflpah, Alavapam fiSkam 


Serve curd to Brahmans and whey 
to Kaupdmya The side dishes 
however (to be served as free- 
ly) as the wife of a dancer 

t 

Let curd wait, do take a helping 
of vegetables 

The soup is not salted The vege- 
table dish too is not salted (to 
taste) 
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ijglln bhuhkte mudgaih He is eating rice with lentil 

(broth) 


Bhuhkte Devadattah, 
Apltatp k§iram Devadatlena 
Maqisaudamko 'tithih 


Abhoksyata bhavSn marasena yadi 
matsamlpam asisyate 


AblujanSsi Devadatta yat KaSinl- 
resu vatsySmah Yat tatrau- 
dangni bhoksySmahe 


AbhijftnSsi Devadatta KaimlrSn 
agacchama tatra saktGn apibg- 
tna 


Devadatta is eating 

Devadatta has not sipped cream 

A guest should be served with 
meat and rice 

You could have satisfied yourself 
with meat had you only had 
taken your seat by me 

Do you recollect Devadatta the 
tunic when we had lived m 
Kashmir and the rice dishes we 
had partaken there ? 

Do you remember Devadatta that 
we had been to Kashmir and 
had drunk gruel of parched 
gram there ? 


[The guesis ehalUng ] 


VjaalarQpo'yam apyayaip palaptju- 
nS. suraip pibet 


Corarupo’yam apyayara akspor 
aSjanatp haret 


Dasyurflpo’yani apyayatp dhfivato 
lohitam pibet 


Dia^puru^nQkaip yasya gfhe 
Sfldrfi na vidyeran sa somaqi 
pibet.. 


1 P&fallputrarp devafo 


That fellow there looks like a 
wicked one Probably he drinks 
wine with onion 

That man there looks like a thief 
He can steal the collyrmm point 
from one's eyes 

Yonder man has the ‘look of a 
robber It is likely that be 
can drink the Wood of a fleeting 
victim. 


He only may drink Soma if for 
ten generations m the family 
there had never been a SQdra 
(servant) 

-There has been, good rams as far 
as Pgfaliputra 
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[Seine one tells the story of Indra and the Old Maid] 


Vjddha kiimar ladrep okta varani 
vfpl§vetj ba varam avffliia 
puira me bahuk§traghjtam 
odaflam kamsyapatiyam bhun- 
jlrann iti Na ca I2vad asyah 
patir bhavati kutah putrah kulo 
gkvah koto dh&nyaip Tatrh- 
naywkena vlkyena pant pulri 
gavo dhanyam iti sarvam 
sarnglhltam bhavati 


Indra asked the Old Maid Beg 
a boon She begged May ray 
sonseat rice served with plenty 
of ghee and u earn on a brass 
platter She had not even a 
husband, so how could there be 
sons, cattle and paddy ior her 
By Lius single request a hus- 
band, sons, cattle and paddy all 
are secured 


[Theptiwto are given the dinner’s fee w cash and kind] 

DevadattSya gaur dlyatSra YajHa A cow may be given to Devadatta 
dattflya ViBflumitrtya as well as to Yajhadatta and 

Visnumitra 


[On the way back ] 

Dariay&tirQpatarkamkftrsapanam, A roan is showing his coin to the 
Pafyati rupalarkab karaapa- com expert The latter exa- 
pam mined the coin (whether 

genuine or dud) 


[Devadatta holds a social dinner party] 


Devadatto bhavantam smantrayate Devadatta invites youi honours 

Kim Devadattab karoti What is Devadatta doing 

JpacatJtfi He is cooking 

Devadattasya saraaiam SarSvaih Yajnadatta arranges Devadattaa 
odenena ca Yajnadattah prati- social dinner by feeding nee 
vidhaUe as well as by earthed bdwl 

hampeis (to be taken hortie 4 ) 

Ahara Devadatta SSlln Yajjiadatta Bring, Devadatta, more nee 
enSn bhokjyale Yajnadatla shall eat them 1 

1 In Bengal called 'chSdft' 
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Na In Devadattasya hantan hate Indeed if the killer of Dcvadatta 
Devadatlasya pradurbhdvo bha- ts put to death Devadatta 
vati would not appear again 


[At Devadatta's demise YajtUidatlalosl heart) 


DevadalU-Yajnadattfbhylm lriarp Tins job was to have been done by 
karma kartavyam Devadatti- Devadatla and Yajnadatta 
pajc Yajnadatto’pi nakaioli But on Devadatta's death 

Yajnadatta would not do it 



XI— Dravidian Section 

(351 Some Jaina Contributions to Tamil Literature 
by 

Paoi' V R Ramachandiia Diksiutar 
University of Madras 


Apart from the doubtful and conflicting tradition that Candra- 

O ta Mnurya and Bhadrabahu came to the Kannada country in South 
la, there is no reliable historical evidence to support the theory as. 
-we have shown elsewhere (MAURY AN POLITY) The age of the 
Sangam Is roughly settled to be from the 5th century B C to the 5th 
century A D In this we cannot speak definitely of a Jaina settlement 
in the Tamil country, though it may be accepted that there were a few 
Jaina, practically wandering monks, whose teachings might have 
appealed to some But the establishment of the institution of the 
Dr&vitfa Safigha in 470 A D marks a definite landmark in the history 
of Jaumm in South India Patriotic motives were perhaps the reason 
that influenced some Jam enthusiasts in the Tamil country to attribute- 
the authorship of the Ttruhhural and the Silappadtltfram. and even 
the celebrated work on grammar, the Tolkapptycen, to the Jams But 
for reasons which we cannot repeat m this article we are afraid that 
the arguments put forward in favour of the theory of the Jain author- 
ship of these three works m Tamil are too fragile and slender that we 
caunot agree to them 


But when we come to the time of the works called Padwenktf- 
hanahlm or the eighteen minor diadactics we can speak with some- 
definiteness about of the authors of these eighteen minor woiks Even 
here the question is not above dispute but still, a certain amount of 
acceptance from scholars may be counted Of these eighteen, one or 
two seem to be by Jam authors In this series again the Rural figures 
There are also Naadiyor and Pa\amo\\ Every work of the series is 
separated by a long distance of centuries , for Instance, the Kurd is 
a first century or second century B C composition, and Nftladiyar is 
& work of the eighth century A D written under the auspices of 
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Muttaraiar who ruled in the Cliola country Though Naladtyar from, 
the nature o£ its composition and its contents seems to be based upon 
works in Sanskrit and would apply to every religion as common, still 
ihere is a theory that the work was by some Jam monks A tradition 
says that Vajranandi who was a Jain established the Jain Sangha at 
about 470 A D and Naladtyar was its hist production Be it noted 
the work is not by one author' but by various authors some of whom 
were Jains If we put this construction Naladtyar may be one of the 
Jaina contributions and to make it appeal to the Tamil public the 
authors have contrived the ethical teachings to be based upon the well- 
known Kurd 

Another work that can be attributed to the Jams in general is 
Pa\amo{\ Pa{amo{ t literally means old words It is a book of 
proverbs containing wisdom and truth and consists of 400 venbas It is 
supposed to have been written by a Jam king, Munruturai Artyanar 
who was also a poet 

But we are on firm field when we come to works like JtvakacintV- 
mam, which is grouped under the five Mah&ktvyas The composition 
has been accepted as a Tamil literaiy monument Even ICamban is 
said lo have praised the beauty and literary diction of this famous 
Kavya In this the author sketches the life of Jivaka of the Purftpas 
The story of Jivaka is not a new thing It is found mentioned in the 
Mah&purSpa among others, and the MahSpurapa was composed by 
Jlnaaena who was the spiritual adviser of Amoghavarsa of the 
KSstrakflfa dynasty Therefore the MahSpurJija must belong to the 
eighth century A D and the Tamil classic Jfoakacintatnan* must 
certainly be later The work itself is divided into 30 chapters or 
tlambaham The author is one Tiruttakkadeva and mentions the career 
of the hero from his birth down to his mrvSna 


Among the minor kfivyas there is what is known ns YaSodhara 
Kftvya Though we cannot know anything about the author, still it 
has Seen accepted that he was an ascetic of the Jama sect About the 
date of this composition we can get a clue from the story itself The 
author must have been later than MadhvScfirya who advocated pttfa 
paiu in the place of a live animal for a ySga The Yakidhara Ka\ya 
seems to reject even this substitute Incidentally it refers to some ot 
the Tama precepts and all we could say about this ib that it Is a literary 
work, sometime after the reformation effected by Madhviqarya 

There is another work called Cddama^u again by a Jaina poct„ 
named Toiamolitevar Ele ta profusely quoted by Amrtaslgara the 
author of Yapparmgala kOrikai The one beauty of the Cuffimant 
is that it maintains tne poetic excellence of the Ctufamam The story 
deals with on? Tivittan, a Puranlc figure considered by the Jams as 
one of the nine Vfisudevas We need not go into the details of the. 
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■Story, but it may be pointed out that theie art some details about Jiua 
dtksita 

Another work as this category is N Hake St evidently by a Jaina 
philosophei From what appears Nxlakeh refuted the Buddhist work 
KupdalakeSi, unfoi Innately lost tons The story contained therein is 
more lmagmaiy and was intended to demonstrate the feebleness of the 
opponent like the Buddhists and the powerfulness of his own religion, 
Jainism The fundamental principles of the Jaina icligion and philoso- 
phy are narrated throughout tins book, elevating the doctrine of ahmsa 
and vindicating the reality of the soul against materialism 


There is another work called Perungadai in Tamil perhaps after 
the BthQtkathaqmddya The author is said to be one Konguvel 
evidently a prince of Kongudesa It relates to the life of Prince 
Udayana whose story is well known to the students of the PurSpa A 
good portion of this story relates to Vasavadatta, Udayana’s queen of 
whom the great dramatist, Bh&sa has written a nataka, entitled Svap- 
mvaiavadatta The author is said to be a Jain by persuasion, and some 
of the Tain teachings appear in the course of this long poem Between 
■this epic and the Jiaakacmtamam, there are many resemblances which 
may be noted with profit by students of Tamil literature 

Another important classic of the Tamils is Merutnandtram One 
V&mana Mum is said to be the author of this work We have heard 
of one VSmanamum already as the commentator of the N Hake St If 
both arc the same then Vamanamum must have flourished in the 14th 
century during the time of Bukkardyar The story itself centres lound 
Meru and Mandira, evidently a Puripic story This PurSpic tale Is 
also found mentioned in the Mahapurana as having taken place during 
the time of VimalatTrthahkara The story is framed in such away 
that Jama philosophical doctrine could be expounded with case The 
Btory ends with the two princes Meru and Mandira worshipping the 
Tlrthabkara and attending his dharraopadeda They attained finally 
gadhood by performing yoga 


Another great work of the Jains in the Tamil land can be said to 
be the MjntrSna The §rlpur3qa is written in Maquprav&la style, 
Tamil and Sanskrit being combined One of the most popular works 
among the Tamil Jams is the Srlpurfina and it is considered to fce a 
sacred work being based upon Jinasena’s Mah£pur5pa The authorship 
•of this work is not known The peculiarity of this work is that it 
■deals with the history of the 63 sacred persons including the 24 Tlrthah- 
karas, the 12 cakravartins known to Jam literature, 9 Vasudevas of 
Jam tradition, 9 Baladevas of Jam faith and 9 Prativisudevas The 
interesting thing here is Jarasanda of Magadha is looked upon aa one 
•of the PrativSsudevas while SrlKjspa is one of the nine Visudevas 
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and his brother Balarama a Baladeva The book is looked upon with 
veneiation by all Jatnas in Tamil India 

In addition to their contribution to Tamil literature Uie Jams have 
also contributed to prosody and giammar by writing Yapparungdla 
Kartkat written by one Amrtasagara, perhaps a contemporary of 
Gugasagara who has written a commentary upon this woik AmflasS- 
gara is also celebrated as the aulhor of the extent Yapparungolavtrutit 
Nemmatham is a grammatical work m Tamil by one GmjavUapaytJita. 
The introductory verses to this work indicate that there was a Jama 
temple at Mylapore which was destroyed by the raging waves In this 
connection we have also to mention the noteworthy book Nannul which 
is again a work oti Tamil grammar The authoi of this worlc was 
apparently a Jam The book is being used as an authoritative work 
on grammar One of the commentators of this work is said to be 
Mylanalha and his commentary has been made available to the public 
by the late Dr V Swanunalha Iyer Unlike the Tolkapptyam this 
work deals with only two sections Binttu and Sol 

After the settlement of the Jama in the Tamil country and their 
conversion of a number of people to their fold, they took to Tamil 
language and literature as a hobby and finally became great Tamil 
Pandits making their influence felt m every branch of Tamil literature 
They were not content with grammar and prosody alone Even in the 
field of Tamil lexicography they had left their deep impress jn Tamil 
literature, the three Ntghmtus or lexicons are named Dtvoharam 
Pingdlandat and CTitfamam Some Tamil scholars are of opinion 
that the authors of the three works were Jamas by faith In the 
CUdamm Nighaitfu reference is made to GupabhadrScarya, a dis- 
ciple of Jlnascnacirya by its author There is also a reference to two 
other Nighaijtus evidently the Dwdkarom and Pmgalandm In that 
case it is probable that the three Tamil Nighantus are the works of 
people whose religion was Jainism 

It is also claimed that the Jams were anxious to show themselves 
proficient in astrology and astronomy also The Jinetidrantalai is 
considered to be one of the works on astrology and it is often quoted 
by Tamil astrologers especially in Aroodam 

Thus we have made a rapid survey of the real contribution made 
to Tamil literature by the Jains in the course of a thousand years which 
followed the foundation of the Jama Sangba at Madura It is true 
that after the foundation of this Sahgha and the propaganda carried 
on not only by the Jama but also the Buddhists provoked the wrath of 
the reformers of Hindu Dharma which resulted in a number of 
Nayantnars and Xlwars decrying these two a3 hetorodox sects and ele- 
vating both &amsm and Vaijnavism as the established religion of the 
land. This propaganda by members of the orthodox faith lasted for 
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more than 500 years in which period with the support given by &ri 
Safikara who hailed from a village in Kaladi in Malabar, the Tamil 
people were able to convert even princes from their ways of thinking 
and persecute the heterodox people wherever they were found Not- 
withstanding the persecution which was carried on m a large scale the 
Jamas were ible to hold their heads and became identified with the 
Tamil people in their outlook on men and matters Hence they were 
tolerated and their settlements were not much disturbed By taking 
more and more to literary pursuits they won the love and esteem of 
their fellow men in the Tamil land and made a permanent name for 
themselves 



(36) The Religion and Philosophy or Cilai’PatikSrau 
by 

M, A Dcrai Rangaswamy, m.a , m o l 
Unmet nly of Madras 

Cilappatikaiam is the earliest of the epics m ihe Tamil Language 
now available for study It ushers in a New Era in the poetic hte of 
the Tamilians This epic of "the (New Order of die ■Anklet) 1 ' is 
unique in many respects and a deeper study of this valuable woik is 
bound therefore to yield a rich harvest of the poetic enjoyment in those 
eternal values which the poet holds forth there with all his religious 
fervour, as full of philosophical significance 

The story of the epic 13 indeed a very simple one The actual 
historical facts forming the back bone of this stoiy can be easily picked 
up A happily married couple Kflvalan and Kappaki, an interlude of a 
dancing girl Matavi, the resulting poverty of Kflvalan, his trek to distant 
Madura with Kaynaki to build up a trade and a home, his execution on 
a false charge of theft, the death of the Pandya King and Queen and 
the Great Fire of Madura, the last three events so happening in succes- 
sion close upon the execution of Kflvalan that the superstitious people 
began to connect them as miracles of chastity The people in those 
days of credulity and blind faith must have woven a pattern of divinity 
with the warp and weft of those miracles, and story must have, within 
a few days, spread all through the Tamil Land with all the incidental 
exaggerations and embellishments unhampered by any modern spirit 
of scepticism Our poet, a contemporary of these events as lie himself 
narrates in this epic itself, takes up the stoiy and gives it a poetic form 
attd shape full of philosophical significance for him 

The Patikarti Or the introduction enumerates the principles or 
canons which form a&it wfirfe the motive force of this epic that the 
great always worship the chaste women, that the Dharma or the 
Principle of Righteousness is verily the Death unto those Kings straying 
gvfay from the Rule of law, and that the omnipotent Fate forces us to 
reap its consequences* Here is the Religion or cult of Pattim or the 
Woman of Chastity to purify our domestic and social life or Imam or 
KStpam Here is the philosophy of Justice to purify our Political life 
or Artha or Porul Here is also the metaphysics of Fate to shape our 


1 Patijtam 56-S8 




2 £* 
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Spiritual life or Dhaitnaoi Aram These events are woven together 
as a beautiful pattern though one may take out mentally at the different 
strands for study 


rhe statement about Fate is rather too crude to do justice to the 
poetic treatment of the plot of this epic But this epic is by the way, 
tinjque jd being dramatic as well But if every event is explained 
completely and successfully by the principle of Fate, where is the place 
for human or spiritual principle, the development of drama, the interplay 
of personalities, the conflicts and resolutions of life? If one understands 
Fate in this crude sense there can be no drama This principle will lay 
the axe at the very root of the poetic creation 


But fate does set the stage wherein play the human actors The 
action is there, subject to all the iestnctions and limitations of that 
Btage The environment is there for us all , our limitations also are there, 
as a twist, a bend, or a tendency, we are predisposed to act m a 
particular way But man is no slave to these-that is his eternal glory 
He tries to reshape them and the wonder is that he sometimes succeeds 
If Karoaki, the heroine is the inevitable product of blind fate, what is 
there divine about her ? Any other woman in her place would have 
suffered and died in one way or other But it is the glory of Kajiijaki 
that Bhe gives a spiritual form and shape to her suffering and transforms 
or sublimates it into a Tapas or Spiritual tonic or inner purification 
The evils are there to be destroyed in her world Her domestic life is 
no more personal to her Seen from the universal point of view it is 
the life of her society Her solution therefore becomes the moral 
regeneration of society — -or social revolution which burns away all the 
evil in that souety as symbolised by the, Great Fire of Madura Herein 
lies the dynamism of her Chastity 


Fate has set the stage for her in the form of a particular land of 
society which is cut m twain— the chaste women and the prostitutes not 
by profession but by the mere fact of their birth The emphasis on 
mere sensual pleasure in both the spheres at home divorcing it from art 
and other sublimations of passion and at the brothel degrading the arts- 
themselves by their compulsory association with obseene prostitution— 
that is in short the root cause of the social cancer 


!_A patron and lover of art like Kovalan can get that artistic enjoy- 
tnent, m private/ only in a prostitute’s parlour But it is both for hi* 
fortune and misfortune that his dancing girl is only a prostitute by 
birth, she is in herself an embodiment of chastity a flagrant negation 
bf the then prevalent social theory of divorce between chastity ana arf* 
It is this which makes the complication of the story beyond denouement 
or resolution In a moment of jealousy the Inevitable concommitanf of 
passion raising up its monstrous head up above his unconscious mind the: 
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hero suspects her 2 — and suspicion is another bedfellow of passion This 
creates the occasion for the story to unite linn with his wedded love 

The sudden change in the behaviour of Kovalan has shaken 
Matavi’s character to its very foundations She is baptized a new in the 
fire of suffering and this bansports her to the highest ethical perfection 
Her second letter 2 to him is full of the highest ethical flavour But 
Kovalan docs not lealise fully the significance of this revelation of this 
new MStavi That broken heart of his will have to collapse between his 
all absorbing love for Kanijaki and lus all absoibing love for Matavi 
He cannot escape this lifelong tor tut c of the inner conflict except in his 
death His death thus becomes the inner necessity of the poetic art and 
justice of the plot TKc tragedy is all the mote poignant revealing to us 
the climax of the social cancer 

The great Pipdya ruler famous for his Justice 4 himself catches 
this infection In a moment of intoxication because of the heat and 
confusion of passion, the king spurts out that the thief should be 
executed and thu anklet brought to him 2 Innocent blood is shed 6 and 
the king has to raise up once again his fallen sceptre with Ins very 
Ufe 7 — as the port puls it through the mouth of CenkuUuvan The 
society, rotten to the core and fatally infecting even the i lghteous Icing, 
has to be burnt and a new society founded out of the youths, the 
Virtuous, the seers, the chaste women and the innocent of the old 
society 1 In the working out of this political and social revolution, 
chastity is deified 9 — thus all the three principles form an organic whole 
in this epic 

Fate is here 1 aised to a higher pitch of social elegy jmd assumes 
, tragic proportions It does not face us at every turn as minor injuries 
1 Here U is something so great that it demands a social revolution A 
imiveml significance is thereby given to it This incarnation of Fate 
in society is absolutely human in that it is the ever growing result of the 
racbons of generations of men The very social regeneration brought 
about by Kappakl, Emphasises the affirmative aspect which is the source 
of our feeling of reconciliation Tlje necessity which we have so far 
seen in the plot is yet of one substance with the actors 

z Cllap7 52 ' ^ 

4 Ibid. 13.87-92 
Ibid 15 3 
Ibid. 16 131-154 
Ibid. 16-214 
Ibid 25 • 98 29 
Ibid. 21 53-57 
Ibid 25 11* 
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Kfivalan is through and through emotional in spile of hifl erudition m 
many languages, -his aitislic training and his highei ideals and self sacri- 
fice 1 ® He is a man of emotion not a man of calculated action Even 
acta supreme examples of sacrifice, love and culture— are emotional rather 
than otherwise Here we have in him the unbalanced personality lilted 
too much to the side of emotion and hts sufferings flow Irom this 
imbalance, Ins poverty, u 01 rather the one sided development of hts 
peisonality, his verv foi getting Kannaki and his meeting with the gold- 
smith 11 instead of with a merchant of his caste as originally pioposed 
by himselfi t_j_ 

Kappaki on the other hand is an active personality with no emo- 
tional outbursts She calculates like a lady of the merchant class not far 
making money but for showing consideration to all 1 * She is almost 
expressionless 14 she speaks in monosyllables and forced smiles 1 * Her 
cold exterior ib her fault Here is also an imbalance of personality 
where everything is titled to the side of action and calculation, nothing 
being found on the side of blind emotion She is an embodiment of 
love and sympathy She does not die to escape this imbalance She is 
cured Df this imbalance by the foice of events which bring out an 
emotional outburst m her She is thus made whole and perfect 

Matavl, till Kovalan deserts her has not known what suffering is, 
it has been all smooth sailing, playing on the surface watei of the sea 
of life Suddenly she stands on the quicksand of life She realises 
her position, instead of being swallowed up she swims on to the sturdy 
rock of ethical perfection An iota of the ethical seriousness which she 
shows later on^ would have saved her and Kovalan, if it had become 
visible in the first part of her life 

The PSrujya king is really a great sduI but it has also not reached ltm 
equilibrium His is a ruffled surface of the sea with the ebb and flowJjP 
conflicting emotions Perhaps his very experience of royalty has given 
him the shaking that his personality is still oscillating up and dow 
without settling down to rest He,M$flpt*T^ached the inner peace “ 


10 Ibid 15-1 21-94 

11 Ibid. 9-7 

12 Ibid. 16 108 
U Ibid 16 71-83 
14, Ibid 9 72-73 
IS Ibid. 1% 78-80, 
1* Ibid. 13 87-92 
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spile of his honest attempts his good intentions do Hot hold tlie upper 
hand except at the time of his death 17 , but that is no success 

The Cera king Cenkuttuvau is a great person of actions Whereas 
Kanpaki was an introvert, he is an extrovert He would have died a 
fighting cock but foi the timely inspnation of Malalan who reveals to 
him a new way of life of peace and contentment 18 

MataUn and oui poet Ilanko are the only people who have achieved 
the equanimity of temperament, seiene peace and harmony of all 
conflicts, the one through his objective journey through life and the 
other through the subjective expeucncc of poetry It is the absence of 
this harmony but a conflict of overwhelming imbalance that had led to 
all the catastrophe 

The political revolution after that conflict of two minds— Kappakt 
and Fftndya is based on the principle of equality or the mtiwsic worth 
of human being as such The whole edifice of the state crumbles down 
when it sets at naught the life of a human being however humble it may 
be For establishing this principle therefore tne poet must bring mto 
conflict not a seer or a sage but a stranger and foreigner, poor and 
helpless This iherefore necessitates that the hero of the story 
standing as against the ruler, should be a common man 

The epic is unique among the epic of the world in being the stoiy 
of no king or seer The kingdoms may be many but humanity is one 
The Tamil country enjoys a fundamental unity of culture, language and 
civilisation within its limits, a unity of the common man within the 
trinity of the ciowned kings Kapijaki and Kovalan are bom in the 
Cola Capital, they move to the Papaya capital and they are deified in ihe 
Cera capital Thus in spite of the political divisions there is a continuity 
in the life of the common folk The life of any Tamil king would not 
have given room for revealing this fundamental unity of the Tamil land 
and universality of justice This is another reason for our poet 
choosing the hero and heroine from among the common folk 

There is a third reason as well This epic is the deification of the 
chaste woman, of chastity pure and simple without the extraneous 
glamour of Rml birth or fabulous wealth or miraculous spirituality 
Even the rich Kappaki has to be brought to the verge of poverty m a 
distant foreign land absolutely helpless-for that, she has to loose her 
lord— her only prop reaching the very depth of despondency It is by the 
very artistic necessity of the scheme of things as conceived by the poelr 
in this view that the epic of the common man took a shape arid form 
4 even in that age of monarchy ' 1 


17 Ibid 13 87-92 

18 Ibid 28 110-234 
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The deification of Kaggaki 19 not a one day miracle but the gradual 
unfold merit of her character from an ordinary simple care free girlhood 
to perfection through the ordeal of suffering and conflicts The blow 
of sepaiation and neglect by her lover falls suddenly and unexpectedly 
aftei a continuous period of the happiest wedded life She keeps up, 
of course, with great difficulty a show of contentedness This attitude 
□f withdrawing into herself has developed a sturdy independence of 
standing on her own legs lamilian conception, which Valluvar has 
given expiesBion to, of chastity which believes 19 111 its intrinsic strength 
refusing to bow down before gods for any help guides our ICappaki all 
through the dark days of solitude and suffering 

Such a great endurance of suffering as this without any murmui and 
such a gi eat consideration for others as to screen her own sufferings 
successfully from their view lest their mental peace should be disturbed 
—this is according to Valluvar the very quintessence of Tapas or 
Sacrifice 

The ascetic Jam nun observing our henone day in and day out all 
through the journey to Madura 90 with her miraculous powers and with 
‘her ever watchful fault finding eyes 31 at the end of her continuous 
■vigil, exclaims to the shepherdess to whose loving care she entrusts 
Kapijaki, that Kappaki is the only god the nun has seen and that no 
other god she has seen 32 Here is as it were, the prophecy of deifica- 
tion to come. There stands the goddess in fhe making 

When Kovalan and Kamjaki pass through a desert haunt of hunters 
who celebrate the annual festival of their Mother Goddess, one of 
them, umpired by the Goddess in her trance praises Kapgaki as the idol 
•of Tamil land and the unique gem divine of this mundane world 39 
Thatiahbw Kap^akt who has reached a certain level of- perfection 
appears to the eyes of ethical sages and inspired seers 

Valluvar delineates three stages of moral development, the stage 
of revenge (Orukkam neri) 3 *, the stage of forbearance (Porukkum 
nen) 30 and the higher stage of forgetting (Marakkum neri)« Kajjpaki 


19. Kural 55 

20 Cilap 10 *64-101 

21 Ibid 60.210-235 

22 Ibid 15 153-154 

23 Ibid. 12 46-50 

24 Kural 314, 

25 Ibid 151, 

26 Ibid 152 
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even at the starting point is beyond the stage of vengeance She 
has not any harsh word for Kovalau or MJtavi 

i 

When Kovalan lies executed, Kanhaki undergoes a revolution 
within herse!f 2 P Her speech is a volcanic eruption She rushes like 
a tigress to the citadel of the victorious Pandya and denounces him in 
his very presence by contrasting his rule with the righteous rule of the 
Cola king 28 The successful vindication and the death of the Papaya 
do uot cool her righteous indignation. She pounces as it were on 
Madura the cursed city 20 All this is but nature red in tooth and nail 

This exemplifies the stage of vengeance which instead of preceding 
the stage of forbearance, succeeds it in this epic But it is a passing 
phase 

Even here in the path of letribution, there is the underlying spirit 
of reformation The fire of Madu-a is symbolic of the passing away 
of the old order of corruption and passion Kappaki hurls away one 
of her mammalian glands and lo ! the city is on fire 10 That gland, the 
symbol of the highest and purest love the selfless and all sacrificing 
love of the raother-degrades m a society obsessed with animal passion 
into the ^luptuous swell exicitmg the violent passion of the obscene 
man A glorious transformation has to be effected This erstwhile 
degraded symbol of obscenity, now burns away the evils and restores 
morality to its life by its intrinsic implication of motherhood and 
womanhood What is burnt is evil Why cry over it’ In this gla- 
mour of the all consuming flame one forgets the saviour Those who 
have a chance of redemption have to be saved and are saved 31 The 
saviour 19 our Kapnaki 

The volcano cools down But she leaves exhausted and broken 
hearted Tf she had not collapsed, it is because she had heard the 
inner voice speaking to her as the vay voice of Kovalan of his pro- 
mised meeting of her m the near future 1 * 

The mountaineers see her standing under a tree 33 To them she 
is the very form of divinity chastened and mellowed, therefore dear 
and near to their heart 34 


27 Cilap 18 30-53 
’ 28 Ibid 20 50-62 

29 Ibid 21 31-37 

30 Ibid 21 .45-57, 

31 Ibid 21 53-55 

32 Ibid 23 184-200. 

33 Ibid 25 57 
34. Ibid 25 58-60 
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The Cera king Cenkutluvan who has raised a temple for this 
Pattiai or the chaste, sees a vision** Ka^aki appears in hei divine 
form in that vision and she sings, *1 have become the guest of the king 
of Heavens Tile PSijdya king is faultless , he is my father^' Her 
moital enemy the Pandya is thus welcomed as her own father that is 
the love, the very acme of divinity 

The deification of Pattini is the deification of women and has 
therefore aji eternal value The cult of Pattim or the chaste is the 
religion of Cilappatikaram It is not the ordinary passive chastity as 
that revealed by die Queen of Papdya, dropping down dead at the sight 
of her lord giving up his ghost 3 * It is the dynamic chastity of Kappaki 

i as is expressed by the Queen of the Cera) for whom the Cera Queen 
emands a temple to be raised 38 It is the dynamism, vindicating the 
innocence of her lord, 1 evolutionisms the society, burning away in the 
fire of chastity the dress of prostitution and seduction emphasising the 
necessity for the chastity of man and finally sublimating the lower 
passion into pure and heavenly gold of virtue and divimty-it is this 
-dynamism that has appealed to the Cera Queen This is the New Order 
•of the anklet 

The religion of the poet is not a meie scientific adoration of nature 
as Borne suggest from a reading of the opening lines , it is something 
deeper Some hail him as i Saivite, His brother the Cera king is a 
Saivite and the poet describes Siva as the Great, unborn as any faithful 
Saivite could have described 33 When the father of Itannalci, the 
fathei of Kovalan, Mitavi and Mamraekalai renounce their worldly 
life and take to Holy Orders, it looks as though the poet is holding 
.here the scales even It looks sb though for want of a holy order in 
the Saivite Religion that the poet had made them embrace other 
irehgions 40 Anyhow this shows only the poet's large heartedness 

There is sortie agreement among scholars that the poet 19 a Jain 
Kovalan and Kapijaki are described by the poet as iravakas 41 The 
deification of Kaijijaki is m keepmg with the deification of every soul 
on jta march to perfection without the necessity for a cfeattir But 
tills argument loses Its force When one realises that the' Pattini Cult is 

35 Ibid 29 8 
36 Ibid 29 0 
37 Ibid 20 78-81 
38 Ibid, 25 110-114 
39 Ibid, 26 54-58 
40 Ibid 27 90-108 
41 Ibid 16 18 
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welcomed by all creeds The introduction of the character of Kavunti, 
the Jam uun, is considered by some to have been made with the set 
purpose of preaching Jain principles But a thorough study of the epic 
will reveal that the poet is in search of an electron microscope for 
observing caiefully all the acts, even the insignificant acts, of Kapijala 
and the Jam men come in handy for this purpose But Kappaki comes 
out in glorious colours having gone through the ordeals of the Jam nuu 
Unless understood in this light the enumeration the details of the Jain 
code of conduct of the Poet’s intention, for in no other place the poet 
has attempted any caricature of any religion. 

That is not to argue that the poet is not a Jain Perhaps he is 1 
But the poet is blessed like Valluv&r with the universal consciousness, 
refusing to be labelled He is beyond any parochialism even in the 
sphere of religion His reference to Jsiva makes one believe that he 
is a Saiviteof Saivites, indeed he has Identified himsetf withSaivism 
to that great extent Every poet identifies himself with the character 
he delineates He is the villain one moment, the hero the next, and 
the heroine the thud, emanating form the very fiie of his soul and 
poetry But very rarely does a poet rise to that level of universal 
consciousness to identify himself with the religion and religious expe- 
riences of all the characters Our poet is an exception He describes 
the dance of the hunters and praises their Mother Goddess 4 * Every 
syllable of this description and prayer song reveals his inspiring know- 
ledge of their mind and love No other devotee of the Mothei Goddess 
could have composed a more sincere and poetic prayer as he In the 
same way the poet becomes the devotee of Vmu«, Muruga* 4 and so 
on Our poet is a great mystic, engaging all these varied experiences 
as a harmonious unity without any jarring note or external conflict 
because of his universal consciousness beyond the muie and the thine 
of parochialism This is in keeping with his ethical mysticism har- 
monising all dualities in his monistic vision of poetry 


42. Ibid 12 12-44, 54-74 

43 Ibid 17 full, 11 35-51 

44 Ibid, 24 full 



(37) The Apastamba Dhaema Sutra and the ‘Dhaema’ 
Portion op Tieu-Ki/ral 

by 

Sri A S Nataraja Ami, Allahabad 

The Apastamba Dharma Sutra is one of the most ancient of 
Dharma £&stra works in Sanskrit The Tiru-Kural of Tiru-Valluvar 
13 the first systematic exposition of the 4 ends of life— Dharma, Artha 
Kama and Moksa in the Tamil language and is the earliest which has 
come to us and it remains as the best exposition of the subject in the 
Tamil language and holds a unique place in the honour and estimation 
of later generations up to date including kings, poets, scholars and 
politicians of the Tamil land The object of this paper is to set forth 
a few items of comparison between the one and the other 

The date of Apastamba may be fixed as the 5th century B 0 
Mayne’s Hindu Law (10th Edition 1938-revised by Srinivasa Ayyan- 
gar Utli Edition J 950-revised by Chandrasekhara Ayysi ) summarises 
the views of scholars as hereunder — 

" Apastamba like Baudhayana belonged to the ICf$pa Yajurveda 
and was also probably a native of the Andhra country He refers to 
Svetaketu who appears as a Vedic teacher even m the Satapatha Brgh- 
maija and Chandogya upanigad as au Avara (to?) or a man of 
recent times Di BUhler, Dr Jolly and M M Kane assign the date 
of the composition of the Apastamba Dharma SQtra to the fourth or 
fifth century B C Prof Hopkins and Dr Keith suggest the second 
century B C as the more probable date Dr Jayaswal agiees with 
Dr Jolly and assigns ihe work to the 5th century B C” 

Di BUhler in his introduction to the translation of Apastamba'a 
Dhaima Sfltra states (page XLIII) —"On linguistic grounds it 
seems to me Apastamba cannot be placed later than the 3rd century 
B C and if his statement regarding §vetaketu is taken into account 
the lower limit for the composition of his SQtras must be pushed back 
by 150-200 years" 

"TheKuralofTiruvalluvar" says Grierson m his Introductory [con- 
cluding] volume of the Linguistic Survey of India "which teaches the 
SShkhya [Dharma jUstra and Vedanta] Philosphy m 1330 poetic 
aphorisms is universally considered as one o/ite bnghtets gems. Regard- 
ing the date of the Kural it is stated that "the cumulative weight of 
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■evidence is in favour of the last date via 1st ox 2nd century B C” 
(Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V R R Dikshitar 1930, 
University of Madras p 133) 

“It is generally accepted as belonging to a period anterior to the 
2nd century A D Some scholars place it m the 1st century B C" 
(Rural selections Books I and II with English tianslation by C Raja- 
gopaladianar — Rochhouse and Sons— Madras 1950) 

Much light oil the relative posteriority of Apastamba is thrown by 
T P Palamappa Pdlai m his article on Tiru Valluvar (Vol X 1950) 
of the Journal of Su Venkateswara Oriental Institute Tirupati pp 19*30 
atp 27 

“The ancient Sanskrit Literature showB that KiSci (Conjeevaram) 
was a great seat of Sanskrit learning m the DravnJadeSa m the 
early centuries of the Christian era A clan of Andhra Bhjtyas of 
the north came to Tamil Tondaimandalam, settled as conquerors, held 
power at Ranch and grow in importance as the Pgllava Tondayar 
Kings for many centuries These copper plates show that the Kings 
of this line establishing a powerful state of KancI Introduced the 
Aryan lines of administration modelled on the ICauJalyan Artha Slstra, 
performed Vedic sacrifices, spread Aryan ideas ami pushed on agricul- 
ture m this part of the country Born and bred up m the Tamil land, 
blossomed and brightened ripe in Tamil culture, nurtured also in the 
uch Sanskrit culture of Artha §astra, Anvikstkl V&rti. SSmkhya 
and Dharma, he (Tiru Valluvar) had endeavoured to radiate his vast 
knowledge of the ancient lore and of the world and wrote hrn unsur- 
passed work— the immortal Rural for the betterment of his Tamil 

I nnH " 


Thus it may be taken as established that the great Rural had 
before it the Sanski it works on Dharma Sfistraand Artha feastra for 
models This is accepted by Parimelazhagar, the most erudite commen- 
tator on Tiru Valluvai who m many portions of lus commentary has 
indicated how the ideas of the Sanskrit works agree with the conclu- 
sions of Tiru Valluvur evidently forming the basis foi Tiru Valluvar 
If Parimelazhagur's views could be adopted then the author of the 
Rural must have been familiar with Sanscrit Literature and especially 
the Dharma §5stra and Artha SSstra Literature "If this position can 
be accepted it is reasonable to assume that Tiru Valluvar follows main- 
ly in his Arattuppal— (Portion on Dharma) the mo3t popular Dharma 
j-j&stra of Manu, in his Portutpal— (Portion on Wealth) the well- 
known Artha Sastra of ICaufalya and in his Kamattuppal (Portion on 
Pleasure) theTCama Sistra of Vfitsyayana Td' these maybe added 
portions of the RSmSyapa and the MahS BhSrata and other allied 
literature" (Page 133 of? R R Diksshitar’s Studies m Tamil Litera- 
ture and History 1930 University of Madras— Chapter on Tiru 
Rural pp 125-170) 
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Among modern scholars there is practical unanimity about the 
indebtedness of the Kural to the Sanskrit Dharma Sastras sad Artha 
fefistras 

Prof Krishnaswamy Ayyangar States in lus "Evolution of Hindu 
Administrative Institutions of South India” (1931 University of 
Madras Sir William Meyer Lecture 1929-30 Lecture 2 Kural 
Polity) 

"Apart from this question purely of diction the parallelisms in 
subject mattei are so many and so frequent that it would be taking too 
much upon ourselves to assert that in the subject matter the work is 
quite independent of Sanskut We have no right to assume that a 
commentator is a fraud who reads his ideas into the Sfitras composed 
centuries before his time These remaiks are offered here as is often 
asserted that Parimelazhagar's profound learning m Sanskrit is what is 
responsible lor the affiliation of the ideas of the Kural to Sanskrit 
works Ignorance of Sanskrit and the necessarily imperfect exposition 
of the Kural are not certain features of higher authority It is know- 
ledge of what Sanskrit has to say and a comparison of the two in the 
contents that really would lead to anything and take justifiable infer- 
ence rather than the ignorance that would shut us eyes to all possible 
Bources of light from elsewhere [For the opposite view 3ee "Sudies 
in Tiru Kural 1 ' by R P Setu Pillai with a foreword by IC Subramama 
Pillar 1923] 

Though the parallelisms have been admitted still they have not 
been exhaustively worked out V R R Dikshitar m his essay 
“Studies on Tamil Literature” notes a few The first systematic 
exposition of the comparison is by Dr P S Subrahmanva bastry, Head 
of the department of Sanskrit, Annamalai University m bis commen- 
tary on the Kural (Arattuppal-Balar Urai) The parallelisms of the 
Dharma portion as llie most important portion of the work have now 
been the subject of a special work entitled "108 verses of Kural" 
(72 verses relate to Dharma, 34 to Artha and 2 to Kama) published with 
a Srltnukham from H H Jagadguru ^ahkarfiegrya of the Klncr 
Kftraa Ko]i Peefham (B G Paul & Co , Madras 1950) 

Now a few points of comparison between Apastamba Dharma 
Sfitra and the Tiru Kural Dharma portion are set down below 

I Among the Dharma 5 Astra writers, Apastamba is the foremost 
who lays special emphasis on "The agreement of those who know the 
Law as die authority (for the duties)" "isnfsjww sntrare (1112) 
as the only source of Dharma besides the Vedas as the ultimate source 
of Dharma The next Sfitra states and Btihler translates it, 

"(and the authority for the latter) are the Vedas alone " 
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That this is Apastamba’g considered conclusion is clear fiom other 
poitions of his work In I 7 20 7 he states n g ftpwrar 
STVflfV? s vjq , ^ i= But that is virtue the practice of 

which wise men of the three twice born castes praise, what they blame 

IS S1Q 

The definition ol these Aryas or the qualities adorning the Aryan 
have been explicitly set forth in two places m the middle and end of 
the work in the same language— I 7 20 8 and 9 II 11 29 13 and 14 

S*5r *M*r*nf5r Htmtifru i wwwwhrr g «nr«qft i sr* aw* 
qmnnnftai wrotam wnfanfarcraf t^mr* wor- 
gw* tnwrat 

13 It is difficult to learn the sacred law from the letter of the 
Vedas only, but by following the indications it is easily accomplished 

14 The indication for those doubtful cases arc He shall 
regulate his course of action according to the conduct of what is unani- 
mously recognised in all countries by men of three twice born castes 
who have been properly obedient to their teachers who are aged, of 
subdued senses, neither giyen to avarice nor hypocrites Acting thus he 
will gain both worlds 

The reason for confining Dharma to this source is very piquantly 
put I 7 20 6 if vmfupff <rmrn i * ^nr«wl ftoro jnrwrit 

m wfirm*v4 gfa i 

For virtue and sin (Dharma and Adharma) do not go about saying 
Here we are Nor do Gods Gandharvas or Manes say to men "This is 
virtue This is sin " 

Following Apastamba we should hold that Tiru Valluv&r has in 
Chapter 3 dealt with on the greatness of ascetics as the ascetic alone is a 
njjfsf (Araveran verse 10) and as his word (collectively or individually) 
is die source of Dharma [We may omit the 1st 2 Chapters on God and 
Ram as introductory) 

In meu honing tins source as the only source of Dharlha it was 
unnecessary to mention the moie lemote source of Dharma va the 
Vedas This treatment by Tiru Valluvar is not accidental hut deliberate 
following Apastamba Dharma Sfitia’s cardinal doctrine of the single 
source of Dharma in the customs of great men Control of senses is 
dealt with in verses 4, 5 and 7 Their qualities are described as the hiU 
ascendant on which they sit (verse 9 ) The mercy to all creation Is. 
noted m verse 10 and their general greatness in verse 6 
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II The definition of antaijar m the last verse of Chapter 3 as — 
4, The Brahmins are the people who know Dharma as they show the 
quality of mercy kindness to all creatures" 


This 16 an exact replica of Apastambas 1 8 23 SOtras 1 and 2 

* gqra; i worm t|?r cifc *?' 

^ sr^ri fatiafa i 


Here mpi means a Brahmapa translated as .antagar 1 in Tamil The 
Sfltras are translated by Bllhler as — 

"That Br3hmapa who is wise and recognises all creatures lo be 
Atman, who pondering thereon does not become bewildered and who 
recognises Atman m every created being shines forsooth [surely] in 
.heaven " 


IH In the same Chapter 3 treating of the greatness of ascetics 
we have a verse which refers to the very men oetng endowed with 
qualities and they are stated as sitting on the hill of qualities This has 
evidently reference to I 8 23 6 of Apaslamba where the qualities 
of the BrShraapas referted to in the 1st Sfltra (I 8 23 1 ) are des- 
cribed 


•'Freedom form anger, from exaltation from grumbling, from 
covetousness, from perplexity, from hypocrisy and hurtfulnesB , truth- 
fulness, moderation m eating, silencing slander, freedom from envy, 
selfdenying libei alxty, avoiding to accept gifts, uprightness, affability, 
extinction ; of the passions, subjection of the senses, peace with all 
created beings, concentration of the muid (on the contemplation of 
Atpian), legulation of one's conduct according to that of the Arjas, 
peacefulness and contentedness these good qualities have been settled 
oy the agreement of the vnse for all the four orders , he who according 
to the precepts of the sacred law practices these enters the Universal 
Soul " 

wntsi 

vMw "ton 

vtfatnKq sift t 

This large list of qualities of Apastamba is condensed in one clause 
as ‘sitting on the (throne of the) hill of qualities v 9 of Chapter 3, 
<He who stands ascendant on the bill of qualities' by Tiru Valluvar 
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IV Again Apastamba’s division of the four A^ramas practically 
into two lends adequate basis for Tiru Valluvar's division of Dharma 
into the Gfhastha Dharma and the ascetic Dharma (lit Dharma which 
consists of giving up everything; 

Apastamba’s treatment is seen from II 9 21 Sutras 1 to 4 

I There are 4 orders, the householdership, the studentship, the order 
of ascetics and the order of hermits m the woods 2 If he lives in all 
these four according to the rules of the law without allowing himself to be 
disturbed by anything bs obtains salvation 3 The duty to live in the 
teacher’s house after the initiation is common to all of them 4 Not to 
abandon sacred learning is a duty common to all Hence leaving out the 
mtroductoiy or common ASrama of the Brahmacarin the other three 
are to be divided into two— the Gfhastha— one who lives in the world 
and on the other hand the ascetic and hermit— those who leave the 
world These aie the two great divisions of mankind which have 
claimed man’s admiration allegiance and worship from the dawn of 
humanity in all ages The history of the world could be written in a 
compendious form as the action and interaction of these two forces on 
men This la exactly the problem in the age of Apastamba and he sets 
out the same elaborately in 2 sections II 9 23 SCtras 7 to 11 and 

II 9 24 Sfltras 1 to 15 These two sections are very important as 

setting both the basis of the claims of the respective contending parties 
To summarise, the SanySsT claimed the support of the texts of the Veda 
and the power to pronounce benediction (inflicting 

[gjT<r is included] The basis of the one is invisible and the basis of the 
second is visible by its effects being demonstrated and made known 
to the world The Gfhastha also liad< die Vedit texts to support and 
appeals to the view that the good done by the sons (eg in the shape of 

intended for the father’s benefit and §raddhas after his death) 
lead them to the places in heaven He appeals to the son looking alike 
Finally Apaetamba concludes by giving his judgment in the last portion 
"still there is no reason to place one Older before the other II 9 24 
W 3 «rmmHTr*£ | On account of the passages of the 

revealed texts and on account of the visible results— these are the two 
bases of arguments of each of the two side , snstfwWS 


The same judgment would be that of Tiruvalluvar also as he praises 
both types of Dharma— the Gfhastha and the Ascetic m the same 
expaliory words Compare (1) ihe verses in Chapter 5, the House- 
holder, especially verse (5 "If the Grhastha does perform the Dharma 
of his station wnat is there for him to gain by going to the other station, 
uf life (the life of the ascetic and hermit) verse 7 The Gfhastha who 
acts up to the rules of his ordei is the best of those who try to ascend 
up to the feet of the Lord \e , gel Moksa V 30 He who hves up 
according to the rules prescribed for the Gfhastha will be placed among 
the gods in heaven and fa) the verses relating to the ascetic verse 348 
They arc the ascetics who have renounced all Others are confused 
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and are caught in the meshes (of Sams5ra)-263 Surely the Grhastha 
forgot trot in order to be helpful to those who renounce [The refer- 
ence to in veise 264 and the srwijftTFg; in verse 265 shows that 

Tiruvaliuvar reinetnbered Apaslamba’s case as of the ascetic as put 
forth by linn J and veise 266 Those who perform Tapas are those 
who perform the Dharma Olheis are those who are fond of the 
results of the sense products and are caught in its meshes 


This treatment of the two types jjffa and is peculiar to 

Apastamba and the next great work which treats it likewise is the 
Bhagavad GltS Safikara is his introduction to the Gita Bhasya 
divides the Ashkas— those endowed with Daiva Pralqti into 2 classes 
the and and instances Manu and others as belonging to the 
one and ascetics like Sanaka and others as belonging to the other 
type feafikara with his fondness for the Ascetic would place the 
Gfhastha as the Airafna leading to the culmination of life in the ascetic 
as that Airama m which the ^Trfftrgr stands supreme without being 
disturbed or lost 

Some critics (The ultia pro-Tamils) find Tnuvalluvar's 
treatment of Illaram and Turavanam as something peculiar to Tamil 
genius In fact it is only the 4 Asramas dividing themselves mto 
camps the Gfhastha and the renouncer (the Ascetic and the hermit) 
with the Brahmacarya ASrama as the foundation for all Hence 
Tiruvalluvar treats of Education in the general section on Wealth 
omitting the special and peculiar features of a Brahmacarin 

V There is verse 63 is Chapter 7 Which has remained an enigma 
for commentators — 

They ffatheis) say that their sons are their wealth, while the 
wealth of the sons is obtained by their own acts 

This verse is in short the quintessence of the entire Khanda II 9 
24, Sfltras 9 to 14 

Apastamba here considers a great question raised on the greatness 
or importance of the son to the father The 9ons look like the father 
and there are Sruti statements that the father is bom as the sons The 
sons perform SrSddha and give Dina on behalf of the father and 
the father is benefitted Therefore the sons are the wealth of the 
fathers 

But now the conundrum what about the evil acts of the son? Just 
as the sons are liable to raise the father by their (son's) deeds are the 
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sons similarly capable of lowering the father by then evil deeds Hence 
comes the rule The son’s evil acts cannot affect the father just as 
the leaves of the tree when dead do not affect the tree Again we are 
reminded that the Seven Rishis stand firm in heaven and could not be 
affected by their sons’ acts Hence the carefully given judgment is — 
The son’s good acts do good to their parents and the sons are the 
wealth of their parents But the sons in a similar way do not get their 
live’s deserts by the acts of the fatheis but should stand on their own 
acts good and bad This conclusion is set forth by Tiruvalhmr in the 
second portion of the veise quoted above Otherwise it would appear 
to be an irrelevant insertion of an idea, but reading Apasiafflba 
we can appreciate the force of the remark and the lelevancy of the 
idea 

VI The most conclusive proof of borrowing is found in the 
Chapter on Honouring a guest-Chapter 6 of the Tirukural It should 
be stated here that of the Dharma Sfltra andDhaima kaslra wuteia 
Apastamba is most profuse m his treatment of honour due to a guest 
Apastamba has for more than 2 long Khapdas devoted to this II 3 6 3 
to II 4 9 4 Apastamba lias a detailed comparison as to how the 
honour due to a guest is a sacrifice Giving food m the morning noon 
and evening are the 3 Savanas The hosts' rising after the guest’s 
rising is the udavasanlya Isp The address to the guest is the 
Daksipa Following the steps of the guest is the steps of Vupu 
When he returned after accompanying the guest it amounts to Avabhfta 
The fire in the stomach of the guest is the Ahavanlya, the fire In the 
house is Gfirhapatya, and the fire at which food for the guest is cooked 
is Dakfhinagm 

Not content with this Apastamba describes the degrees of kindness 
shown lo a guest Food nfiixed with milk produces the reward of 
Agnitfoma, food mixed with clarified butter procuies the reward of 
Ukthya, food mixed with honey the reward of an Atiratra, food accom* 
panted by meat the reward of a Dvldaia, [and generally water, off 
spring and long life] It is this detailed two fold comparison of 
honouring a guest to a Vedic sacrifice which should have impressed 
Tiruvalluvar and not the mere mention of vrffefafltfyift as one of the 5 
sacrifices due by a householder It is this two fold comparison which is 
summarised in verses 87 and 88 and in the same order also 


We cannot compare what kind of sacrifice it is The fruits of 
the sacrifice are dependant upon the degree of honour shown to the 
guest 

The ordinary comparison with a sacrifice is used is the next verse 
88, verse 8 of Chapter 9 — 
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"Those who do not undertake the sacrifice of Honouring the guest 
would repent— Alas we have amassed wealth with difficulty and all to 
no purpose" 

Thus I have shown how Tiruvalluvar has followed Apastamba in 
the main fundamentals of his treatise onDharma This essay would 
enable us to conclude that the civilisation of the two portions of India 
the north and the south, the Sanskrit and the Tamil language areas 
is identically the same and upon this rocky foundation a glorious future 
awaiting us will be built 1 ' 





(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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7 There are obscene figures on the walls of the Jagann&tha Temple 
as also of other temples of Orissa They are extremely erotic and have 
nothing in common with the pictures of the Rasa— dance or the stealing- 
of the milkmaids ‘clothing’ of the Bhagavata Pur ana They are 
embodiments of eiotic realism 


The Yoginl Tantra notes certain relaxations of the social and moral 
code in Orissa It has been said that in Odia, in the land of Purusot 
tama, no impurity attaches to accepting cooked rn.e flora any body The 
Brahmins are not to be separately treated m the matter of touching oi 
not touching No fault attaches to free sexual intercourse or free drink 
(amongst all orders of men and woman) Marriage of brothers in the 
reverse order obtains a younger brother can many prior to an elder 
one Lastly lying with women and union with them is not counted an 
offence 

8 The following legend about the origin of Jagannfitha is recorded 
in the Uthalo Khantfa of the Skauda Purana 

"In the earliest stage of its existence, Pun was a forest having the 
Blue Hill (Nflacala) in the centre, with an alLbeatowmg Kalpadruma 
(tree) on its brow, the sacred fountain of Rohipl to the west, and on its 
aide an inimitable image of Nllam&dhava The existence of the image 
of Nfamadhaya, was reported to Raj 5 Indradyumna, a prince of the 
solar dynasty, who reigned in Avanti in Malaya He sent out Brahmans 
in different directions uj search for the deity, all returned except Vidya- 
pati who had gone to the east He travelled for three months before he 
reached the country of Sabaras, an aboriginal tribe There he dwelt m 
the house of a Sahara named ViivSvasu (sec 17) The fowler used to 
go to jungles every day to offer flowers and fruits in secret One day 
being moved by the prayers of his daughter he look the Brahmin with 
his eyes blind- folded, so that he might Dehold the Lord only at the holy 
place and that he would not know the way thither The Brahmin 
secretly took a bag of mustard seed, dropped it on the way till he readied 
the shrine There he beheld Lord Nllamadhava in the form of a blue 
stone image at the foot of the all bestowing Kalpadruma The Brahmin 
saw a crow falling there from the tree and going to heaven He also 
tried to climb the tree and fall there to achieve the eternal bliss, but a 
voice from heaven cried— 1 '* Hold Brahmin, first carry to thy king the 
good news that thou hast found the Lord of the World" The fowler le- 
tumed with flowers and fruits collected and spread them out before the 
image, but alas I the god would not come according to his wont to partake 
of the offering Only a voice was heard saying — " Oh my faithful ser- 
vant, I am worried of the jungle flowers and fruits and crave foi cooked 
nee and sweets No longer thou shalt see me in the form of thy blue 
god Hereafter I shall be known as JaganqStha, the Lord of the 
World", The Brahmin was kept captive for a long time, but at last 
moved btthe tears of his daughter, the Sahara allowed him to depart 
The Brahmin returned to tell the King his discovery The king rejoiced 
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From these aetiological myths it may be gathered that a certain 
god was formerly worshipped in a blue-stone by the Sabaras and 
that later it was replaced by another made up of three pieces of shape- 
less woods v 

11 In olden times Orissa consisted of three geographical parts 
(1) Udra, An<Jra or Odra (2) Kalihga, (3) Utkala It was first 
inhabited by the Sabaras, then the Dravidians and lastly by the 
Aryans The names of the different parts have all been traced to 
Pravidian aouices oddwn = cultivatoi (Telugu) okkalgar-culUvator 
(Canarese) kalmga, fcafoyi— cultivator (Mahtab History of Orista, 
pi) It would thus appear from the place names that when Orissa tomes 
into the light of history with a name, it was already within Dravidian 
sphere of cultural influence and was known as a land of cultivatois 
The god of the floating wood on the sea-shore might be an imported one 
commg along with the Dravidian colonisers In a land which derives 
its name from cultivation, the chief god of worship is likely to have 
been connected with vegetation 

12 The Sabaras are mentioned in the oryti-stava Hartvaftsa II 3) 
as worshippers of the mountain goddess Durga (Sabarmr barbaraiicaiva 
Pukudatlco supiifita) A festival called flaborotsava, connected with 
the worship of the goddess is also mentioned (sec 23) 

The original tradition of the £abaras seems to be retained m the 
letterday installation of goddess Vimala (a manifestation of Duiga) 
within tlie temple precmclB "According to the Tanti iks, Vimala and not 
Jagannalha is the presiding deity of §r!k$etra Pandit Vinay&ka Misra 
thinks that the existing forms of Jagannalha worship is dominated by 
Tantrikism On the eight day of the bright half of Alvina, a goat is 
sacrificed before the goddess Vimala (Mahatab— pp 167-168) 

13 Lord Jagannltha, howevet, receives offerings of cooked nee 
In the aetiological land quoted above (sec 8) he is represented as calling 
for cooked rice and sw«et3 The offering of boiled rice is a notable 
feature of Dravidian worship The system (of worship, of the village 
gods of South India) as a whole is redolent of the soil and evidently 
belongs to a pastoral and agricultural community (Whitehead The 
village Gods of South Indio 1921 pp 99, 142) Jaganii5tha is woi shipped 
in a triple form The three images have given rise to all kinds of 
speculations The Vaisnavites claim them as representations of Kf$na, 
Balariraa and SubhadrS , the Buddhists, as those of the Tn-ratua, and 
the Samtas as those of the trident (tribute) 

14 Let us examine the Vaispavite claim as it is the popularly 
accepted one The Utkala Khanka of the Skanda Pttrana is devoted to 
theglonfication of JagannSthn Vi^pu was formerly woishipped in a 
quadruple form of the Vyflhas So the Utkala Khanda finds it hard 
to reconcile the triple form with any known manifestation of Vi§i?u and 
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adds that it is a four-fold manifestation with the discus sudarSana r 
representing the fourth form {tadrupanlu turfyakam) and lying hidden 
the pillar representing his body (Utkala 19/14 18 ) 

15 The story of the triple form of Visiju with Subhadra as the 
third seems to be unwarranted by any Paurantc tradition and it seems 
to be agraft upon some originally different legend of origin of Lord* 
Jagannitha It does not appeal that Subhadra has anywhere been 
deified In the //onvstpia the goddess EkHnaraSa who was born as 
Nanda’s daughter and was a substitute for Kffiia on DevakE's lap has been 
referred to as Balarftma’s sister (II 3/10) She was biought up m 
the family of the Vretus as a child and svas worshipped by all the 
Yidavas as the protectress of Kona's life On one occasion when 
Kfsna and Balarama returned in tnumpli after having killed a demon, 
they found her in their father’s house MBdhava embraced her with 
his right hand and Balarama smelt her on the head and embiacerl 
her with his left hard The women folk saw the sister of RSma and 
Kfsna standing in between them (H V II 101/13—18) This seems 
to be the only notice of Kfsna and BalarSma standing in a family group 
with a sister But this sister was Ekanamia, a manifestation of 
Durgfl and not Subhadra In the Vaisijavite version of the story 
EkSnamia has been replaced by Subhadra and thus all traces of 
association with any form of Saktism have been wiped out. 

16 One early Orissa poet Saraladisa in the Vana-Parv a of his 
Mahabharata says that king Indradyumna on opening the doors found 
that there were three images of Vifflu Without hands and feet They 
were shining with the halo of the great Buddha There were no nose 
no ears and no eyes There were no fingers and no toes The great 
Buddha had appeared in the form of three lints (Mahatab p 168) 

'• Among the village gods of South India there is one called GangammS 
the water-goddess who w sometimes called Mah&laksml and sometimes 
ChamalammS (Kail) She is worshipped publicly by a whole village 
and also m the courtyards of private houses In the latter case, people 
clean the wall of the houses outside with cow-dung and make three 
homontal lines with bunkma (a red paste of turmeric and lime) 
with a dot above and below and a semi-circle on die right hand side 
with a dot in the middle, thus — 
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Tiie symbol on the right represents the sun and the moon and tljat 
on the left is the £aivite sectarian mark They sacrifice to these 
symbols sheep, goals and fowls (Whitehead pp 67—68; 

17 The three lines represent the original god whoever he might 
have been The symbols of the sun aud the moon on the right hand side 
furnish a clue to the meaning of the lines The dots above and below 
the lines symbolise the sun and the lines themselves on the left hand 
side symbolise the moon The sectai lan £aiva maiks in die form of 
three lines owe their origin to the moon, the moon-god having been 
merged in Siva (Somanfilha) Lord JagannEtha in original three lines 
seems thus to have been the moon-god 


The figure of CangammS in lines and dots is a picture of the 
combined worship of the sun and the moon “The fiinjluas of Chota 
Nagpur worship Nind Bonga as the moon in conjunction with Sing- 
Bonga or the sun , and in many other 088034 the worship of both the 
■luminaries is common (fi R £ V p 3) 

The sun and the moon are also separately worshipped in Southern 
India The aun god is called Bisat-Mariamml Her shrines are 
never covered with a roof and one of the symbols representing the deity 
is a brass pot full of water with a small mirror leaning against it 
called Kwma-hannadi * a eye-mirror (Whitewhead pp, 29, 3v) The 
cult of the moon-god is also common The Kharias offer to him a 
black cock under the name /yoloDubo, the Bmjhias worship him as 
Nind-Bonga, the Mufldasas Chand Omal The Munda legend tells 
how on one occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband and in 
his anger he cut her in two, afterwards he repented of his wrath and 
- allowed her to shine forth in full beauty amidst her daughters, the 
stars (£ R E lip 484) The most curious form ts the Chaulc 
Chand rite m Bihar On that day the people fast and employ a Biahmin 
to worship the moon with an offering of flowers and sweet meats It 
is believed that if any one looks upon the moon that day, calamity will 
befall him Should any one be unlucky enough to do this, he can 
repel the dangerous influences by getting himself abused by other 
people, abuse like mock-fight being regarded as a means of protection 
against demons He therefore in order to excite their abuse flings 
stones on the tpofs of his neighbour’s house (E R E , V p 3) 


As in many other places the moon is regarded as the deity who 
presides over crops, heals wounds and cures diseases especially those of 
the eyes It is a favourite object of worship With women (B R E , II 
P 484), “The Worship of the moon is definitely mentioned in the early 
Sangam works and there was a special shrine dedicated to the moon in 
each of the capitals of the Tamil land and relic of the old cult is the 
seeing of the moon on the third dav after the new-moon day supposed to 
liring health and wealth (R Pikshitar Origin and spread of the Tamil 

) 
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1947 47 to 48 ) Professoi Nila Kanta Sa^ti i, of the Madras University 
wutes to the author m a private communication that there is in ancient 
Tamil a literary convention in the type of love poem known as Kovai 
The idea is this when a saklu of the heiome wants to find out if the 
heroine has had carnal connection with her lover one way of finding it 
out is to ask the heroine to worship the rising moon If she had known 
the lover physically she would decline to waiship the moon but feel 
thoioughly confused, because to woislnp the moon in such a case would 
be disloyally to hei lovei, hei piospectne husband If she had no such 
contact with the lover she would leidily jam hei family in wot shipping 
the moon The whole theme presupposes the cunency of the worship 
of the moon It is difficult to say when this literary convention actually 
came into vogue It miy not be much earlier than the 4th or 5th centuiy 
AD 


Eat th has the following note " The ftankaravijaya (Chapter 
XLtV) and the Mussalman writers speak of a sect of moon-worslup- 
pers (Religions of India p 253 f n ) 

The teim Visvavasu as the name ofthe&abaia fowlei who used 
towoiship the blue stone in concealment (sec 8) is derived from the 
Vedic Sonu-mvlh Viivavosu, "possessing all goods" often accom- 
panies the word Gandharva In one hymn it is used alone to designate 
Gandharva and in the later Samhitas, the Brihmanas and the post-Vedic 
hteratuie, it frequently occms as the name of an individual Gandharva 
Soma is said to have dwelt among the Gandharvas or to have been 
stolen by the Gandliaiva Visvavasu In a later text, Soma is besought 
to elude the Gandharva Viivavasu m the form of an eagle (Macdouell 
Vedic mythology, pp 136-137) 

About the triple form of the lunai divinity and its association with 
trees and plants, the following folk-myths prevalent amongst diverse 
races may be considered 

L8 “It is a wide-spiead feature of lunar deities that like the 
Moirai they are tin ee fold or triune In the language of many uncul- 
tured peoples the waxing, the full and the waning moon are denoted by 
^hree quite different names In New Britain the moon consists of 
three persons, the full moon, called the white woman, or the old woman, 
and her two sons the waxing and the waning moon In New Zealand 
it is related that when some women visited the abode of the moon they 
found it inhabited by three grey-headed spirits who sat by a firem 
which burned three logs Among the Bataks of Sumatra, the moon 
consists of three persons, the Lords of the moon Among the natives 
of Northern Ashanti it is well known that the satellite is inhabited by 
three beings similar to men m appearance but provided with enormous 
ears which completely cover their faces One of these is white and the 
other two black They existed before man was created 
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In ancient India the phases of the moon were likewise regarded 
as separate persons Among the ancient Babylonians the three pbaSei 
of the moon bore three names— the sickle, the tiara, and the kidney 
and were identified with three different gods Similarly among the 7 
Nord’19 races of Europe the moon was a three-fold deity— Mam, the 
full moon, Nyi, the new moon and Nilhi the waning moon The 
peasants of Southern France perceive three persons in the moon 

In Germany the moon hare has three legs. In India the chariot 
of the moon has three wheels In China the moon is inhabited by a 
three-legged bird ( Moths s II pp 603 60S) 

1 1 

Ip the Vedic mythology a three wheeled car belonged only to the 
Advms Butin the Pauramc myths it has been transferred to the 
moon-god But in the Veda3, Soma is represented as being closely 
a«spciated with certain aggregates of three It is recognised in the 
R V a® having three ddmuftures {tryoJir) It 1$ also described as 
being pressed three tunes m the day Soma is also called JriMtforfta 
"having three abodes" Those three ahbdes may designate the three 
tubs used at the Soma sacrifice of later ritual There is also mention 
of three lakes of Soma which Indra drinks The epithet tnprrtfco, 
••three backed" is peculiar to Soma It probably refers to the three 
admixtures (Macdoneli V M 106-7) 

The three phases of the moon conceived as separate persons In the 
PurSpasare (1) Anumati (2) S5ka, and (3) Kuhfl Anumatt is the 
15th day of moon’s age on which it rises one digit less than full when 
the gods or manes receive oblations with favour It is personified as a 
godaeBs R3ka is the goddess presiding over the actual day of full! 
moon, Anumati being supposed to preside over the previous day; 
Kuhfl is the first day of the first quarter on which the moon rises 
invisibly (Moniei -williams SKT Dictionary), There is another god- 
dess Smtvfill presiding oyer fecundity and easy birth in the Rgveda. 
In the A V she is the wife ofVisnu In later Vedic texts die is the. 
presiding deity of the first day of the new moon as R3k3 of the fulf 
moon (Ibid) Kuhn does not occur m the R V and her place is taken 
byGungfi (0 S T V p 346) 

19 So intimately is the moon associated with the growth of 
Vegetation that it is often completely identified with a sacred plant Of" 
tree as with the Soma plant in India or the maize plant in Americai 
In the myths of the Iroquois before the moon existed m her present 
form, the upper world was lighted by a luminous tree the functions of 
which were taken over by the moon when she descended to light the 
earth The Canbs and the Arawaks who regard the moOh as the 
Supreme benlg picture the world as having arisen from a gigantic tree 
Whose leaves and twigs gave rise to all other plants arid to rill creatures’ 
Sficn a free of life resembles the worid-tred of Ndrdic mythology which 
lb ristfclly known {is the tree Yggdrasri It ts also known as the tcefi of 
Mimir, who appears to have Weed i Ndt'dic Mdon-god - > 
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In South America, the saired Faschcmba palm is regarded as having 
fallen from the moon and is considered to be identical with it The 
natives of the Sunda islands say that their sacred tree had existed 
before the gods existed In the Admiralty Islands the Coco-nut palm 
is identified with the moon In New Britain the full moon is said to 
have come out of a sugar cane Among the Bombala of West Africa 
the moon-god is worshipped in the form of a tree The fqrm under 
which the Great Arabian moon goddess AL-UZZa was worshipped at 
Mecca was that of a tree All Semitic moan divinities were similarly 
■Associated with trees and sacred bushes On some Babylonian cylm- 
dansthe identification is represented in a very realistic manner, the 
moon-god with the crescent on his head constitutes the trunk of a tree 
and leafy boughs and branches are seen growing from every part of 
his person In Crete and Archaic Greece lunar deities were similarly 
represented as trees ( Motkars II pp 629-631), 

20 "The goddess Europa was worshipped at Gortyna in Crete 
during the Hellenic period as a sacred tree In Polynesia the tree of 
life was a local bread fruit tree which became a god or a goddess Out 
of Lhis magic broad-fruit tree, as legend says, a great goddess was 
made A' Japanese legend relates that a hero named Manko once saw 
a beautiful woman sitting' on a tree trunk that floated on the sea 
Manko had the tree taken into his boat and found that the woman was 
hidden inside the trunk, (Mackenzie Myth of China and Japan 
pp 134, 135, 152) 

In the Jjtgveda, both Soma and large trees receive the epithet 
Pwiajpafi, "lord of the wood” Soma is so called because he is said 
to have generated all plants Large trees are a few tunes addressed as 
deities along with waters and mountains In the later SamhltSs, the 
sphere of Apsarases extend to the earth and in partiudfir to trees 
They are spoken of as inhabiting banyans (nyagrodha) and sacred fig- 
trees (ofira/tAa) in which their cymbals and lutes resound (Matdottcll- 
Vedw Mythology pp 112, 134, 154) 

J 

"A motm girl came into being m Japan , she was discovered by a 
wood cutter One day when collecting bamboo he found inside a cane 
a little baby whose body shone a9 does a jetn in darkness He took her 
"home tp his Wife and she grew to be a very beautiful girl She was 
galled Moon-Ray and after living for a time on the earth returned to 
the moon She had maintained her youthful appearance by drinking 
from a small Vessel she possessed, the fluid of Immortality (Ibid 
p 150), 

21, The cutting up of a log of wood and fashioning it into a 
igoddess is a common practice in South India " When an epidemic of 
Cholera breaks out, a goddess called Maridlamma is installed A log 
-of Burgosa (Neem) wood abqut 3 ft* high and six inches in diameter 
is cut and roughly carved at the top into the shape of a head and then, 
tflxed in the ground with a panda], of leaves and clothes over it Theq. 
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t^ie profession of tW earthen pot half filled with butter, nplk apdrice 
is conducted everyday Ull the epidemic subsides "(Whitehead p 65) « 
JlJias also been noted that margosa or neem tree is an evergreen bear- 
ing white flowers and >s frequently associated with village divinities 
(p 3? fa) 

/ 

When Lite image of Jagaimfltha is replaced every 17th year, the 
figures are cut out of a Neem tree 

hi 

A goad deal ha3 been said about the catholicity of admission 
of dll orders of men into the temple and the special privileges enjoyed' 
by the $abaras All this has been laid at the door of Buddhist influence. 
Blit lit the woiship of the village deities the Pujfiris are drawn from 
all the tower castes indiscriminately, though in any one village the 
PQjUns of a particular goddess nearly always belong to one particular 
caste (Whitehead, p 43). The privileges enjoyed by the Sabaras are 
relics of ancient customs 

23. Similarly even without postulating Buddhist influence, the free 
access of all classes of visitors may be explained In the KSmlkhya 
tejnple of Kfimarflpa similar practices are in vogue "KSmfikhyK 
herself admitted of being worshipped both according to Right hand and 
the Left-hand methods Moreover, there was np resttiction to foreigners 
about the mode of Kamakhya worship TEey could woiship according 
to ihe practices current in their native localities In other countries 
conformity to local customs was enjoined [^but in KdmarQpa foreigners 
were exempted from confoimity to local rites and ceremonies Klraa- 
atipn is the favobrite haunt of the Devi No other place Is like it In 
oilier places the Devi is rare but in Kamarfipa Bhe dwells in every 
house" (B Kakati Mother goddess KUmdkhya p 48) In the 
KSmakhya temple people have not only free admission but also own 
njodei of worship 

About the obscene pictures on the walls In the KUkkUt PwrSna a 
c$i tain festivalln connection with the worship of the Devi has been 
mentioned This is called Sabarotsava, the festival of the &abaias 
"On the tenth day of the autumnal worship people were enjoined upon 
to sing lewd songs naming the sexual organs m the company of finely- 
dressed virgins and prostitutes They were also to throw i ice, flowers, 
dust and mud at one auothei &c Failure to join the revelry would 
bring down the wufch of the goddess upon the delinquents This was 
called Sabarotsava (Kakati The Mother goddess KUmUkhya pp 47^- 


Ther? are parallel South Indian practices observed in connection 
with fhe worship of the village goddess "Once m every year, festival 
is celibrated in her honour during the harvest season. ..and while the 
eehljcdif wad m progress, naked women had to sing and dance before rile 
defty 1 , AEfhfe dose of thd festival when the image o f the village deity 
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is earned in a procession to the boundary of the village the Asadis or 
the outcastes who officiate as priests during the function sing an obscene 
song m praise of her and indulge in indecent jests at the expense of the 
chief men of the village In Kerala it used to be the custom until 

? uue recently to sing obscene songs during the Puratn festival (or the 
estival of Bhagavatl ) at Skertally At Cranganore the right of distri- 
buting the Prasadam during the Bhagavatl festival is held as a monopoly 
of the women folk of certain families { and they are obliged to answer 
question on sex matters put at the time of distributing the Prasfidam 
<N Venkataramanayya Rudrahva, 1941, pp 59-60) 

24 Similai ntea or practices are however indulged in all over the 
world in connection with ihe worship of mother goddesses "The wot- 
ship of mother goddesses was every where attended by rites which to us 
are revolting Herodotus indicates the obscene character of those which 
prevailed at the Delta region In Asia Minor, the festivals of the Great 
Mother and her son who symbolised the generative agency 
m nature were the scenes of terrible practices Men mutilated their 
bodies and women became the "sacred wives" of the god (Mackenzie 
Egyptian myth and legend XXXIX) 

25 To sura up , from the materials examined above it would appeal 
that almost all aspects of the Jagannatha cult have some correspondences 
with Borne featuies of primitive rites and customs, some of them obtain- 
ing even now m South India In the form m which these rites are 
observed m connection with, temple warship they may be regarded as 
sublimations The images of lagaunStha are symbols dressed up as 
images, and m South India gods or goddesses are worshipped born in 
images as well as in rude symbols according to the exigencies of circum- 
stances The symbols consist of a stick, a spear a wooden stake, a stone 
a post, a clay or a brass pot The images frequently consist of carving 
a human head on the top of a wooden pillar And the figures of 
Jagannatha are only such carving on wooden pillars 

The process of Vaisijavising the symbols has been noticed above 
They have received the group name of Jagannatha, Jagannatha being 
one of the attributive names of Vipju As lunar deities, the images 
should have been linked with §iva as Soraanatha, but the triple manifes- 
tation was hard to reconcile with Siva though a connection with 
tn-iula has been suggested From the scanty materials now available, 
it can not be said how the images came to be associated with Vi8pu< 
From popular associations of Jagannatha with the Buddha (sec 16) it 
is not unlikely that the images were first taken over by the Buddhist; and 
subsequently reclaimed by the Vaispavites 
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Schools of Indian Philosophy notably the orthodox realist schools, 
the NySya-Vai£e$ika and the Mlm&msB, and the Buddhist school of 
Difinlga distinguish between Ntrtrikaliakt and Smkalpoka, t e the 
indeterminate and determinate perceptions Connotations of these 
terms, of course, differ not only with different schools of Indian Philo- 
sophy but sometimes even with the writers of one and the same school 
One of the problems of Indian Philosophy which has not so far engaged 
the attention of- scholars is At what age or In what stages did the 
distinction between Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka in the process of 
perception arise, and who was or were the pioneers in introducing this 
distinction 


Of the six orthodox philosophical SQtras taken in their most pro- 
bable chronological order, the BrahrnasQtra of B&dargyatya does not 
advance at all any theory of perception, and therefore the question of 
distinction between Nif-vikalpaka and Savikalpaka does not arise In 
the definition (or rather description] of perception contained in the 
MlmSquasutra of Jaimmi, it is stated that "When the senses of a person 
come in contact with an existent object, a cognition produced therefrom 
is perception ” J Here there is no trace of the distinction in question 
Similarly tft the Vai4e§ikasGtra of Kagsda, which makes a meagre 
reference to the nature of perception m thecourse of proving the existence 
of the sou)*, there is no indication of that distinction The definition 
of perception given m the Nyiyasutra of Gotama* contains three 
adjectives of perceptual cognition, » t, ( 1 ) avyapadefja (unnamable), 


1, Satsimprayoge purusasyendriySpam budhijanmatatpratyatyatm 
Ms 1. 1 . 4 

2, XtittendriyBrthasannikarsAd yanmfpadyate tadanyat Vs. 1. 


3 Indnysrthsssnnikarfotpansam j nanama vyapadeiyam avyabhi- 
<Snvyavas5yStmakampratyak?am Ns I i 4. 
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(li) avyabhiclri (uncontradicted), and (m) vyavasiyStmaka (definite) 
Of these, the first and third adjectives,* e avyapadeSya (unnamable) 
and vyavasayatmaka (definite) have been interpreted by Vficaspatiraiira 
as indicating two kinds of perception, t e the Nirvikalpaka and Savi- 
kalpaka 4 There is little doubt that this is VacSspatumdra’s own 
innovation It was not known to V&tsy&yana, the earliest commentator 
on the NylyasQtra, and not even loUdyotakara Of course the term 
avyapadeiya (imnamable) might suggest that perception as defined 
here is meant to be free from admixture of verbal element, and, there- 
fore, somewhat akin to Nirvikalpaka But the same cognition is also 
slated to be 'vyavasayatmaka (definite) * e determinate VltsySyana's 
owh interpretation of the term ‘avyapadeSya’ is that a cognition of an 
object generated by the sense-object contact is indicated by words such 
as "colour" 'taste", and, therefore, the cognition in question may be 
taken to be a verbal one The term avyapadeiya which means "not 
verbal" has been added to exclude that possibility He further says 
that word is not used (as in the case of a verbal cognition) at the time 
of a perceptual cognition but it is uBed only at the time of expression 
of that cognition (vyShilrak&la).* Thus the distinction between 
Savikdlpaka and Nirvikalpaka is not known to the Nyfiyasfitra 
Yogasfltra of Patanjali which is of sufficiently late date, not only does 
not know this distinction, but uses the term vikalpa m the sense of 
‘knowledge* caused by mere verbal usage atid devoid of any reality* 
which, is almost the Buddhist meaning of this term S&mkhyapravacana- 
sfltra which is as late as the fourteenth tentury deserves here no mention, 
but even die definition of perception as given there makes no reference 
to the distinction in question * In the Buddhist philosophy there is no 
reference to it in the writings of Vasubandhu and his predecessor!! 
Jamas simply refuse to accept the existence of Nirvikalpaka 


So far the problem has been dealt with negatively Let us now 
consider when there occurs in Indian Philosophy the first indication 
of the distinction in question The earliest terra used for a sort of 
first stage of perception *s 'Slocana’ which has been used by Kum&rila, 
in his welknown account of Nirvikalpaka perception* The earliest 
use, so far I have been able to trace, of the term ‘ilocana’ in this sense 
is met with m the Samkhyakankfi of ISvarakgma, which is the moat 
authoritative work of the SSmkhya school Tne terra, however, does 
not occur there in connection with the definition of perception® 


4-. NVTT p 114 

5 NVB p 109 and 111 

6 YS I i 9 
. 7 SPS I 89 

8 SV,IV 112, 

'9. SK 5 
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Describing, however, the function of senses the aulhoi says that with 
reference to objects colour etc the function of senses ts ‘Ulocaiiam&traW, 
mere first apprehension or the undifferentiated sensum presented by 
the senses to Manas, the internal sense (and not the 'mind' as usually 
but erroneously rendered in English) Further it is said that mana? 
is Saftkalpaka t e it differentiates or determines the undifferentiated 
sensum presented by the senses 11 On the basts of this, VScaspatimiira, 
die most authoritative commentator on the S&mlchya k&rika introduces 
a full-fledged distinction between Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka, as 
if it were contained in the SSmkhyakSnkS. itself 13 It is, however, 
clear that the distinction was not known to Mvai ak^pa, otherwise 
some reference to it must haye been made in his definition of percep 
tion As a matter of fact ISvarakf^ia here merely differentiates 
between the functions of the senses and the matins, which is not the 
same thing as distinction between Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka 


The next stage, in which there i i clear discernment of an earlier 
and a later stage of perception, is to be met with in PradastapSda His 
date m relation to that of Dihnaga has been a matter of hot controversy 
Stcfierbatsby in one of his early articles tried to prove that PraSdstapida 
borrowed ideas from DiftnSga, and unfairly tried to conceal hts obli- 
gations 11 Keith also agreed with hun«< Randle has, however, 
pointed out that Stcherbatsky latei on changed kis views, and came to 
the conclusion that Praiastapftda far from being a boi rower fiom, and 
posterior to, Difingga was either a predecessor or a contemporary of 
Vasubandhu, the teacher of DifmSga 15 As we shall see that the pio 
blein before us itself throws some light on this controvei stal point 
There are three statements of Praiastapada m tins connection which 
deserve notice In the first of them, while describing pciccptionhe 
says * "In the case of three substances (earth, water and fire) which 
possess dimension called 'mahat 1 (gross), there arises from such causes 
aS possessing many parts, the manifested colour, light, and four kinds 
of contact , and from the presence of auxiliaries dharma etc ‘a mere 
apprehension of the form (SvarQpalocanara&tra) From the contact 


10 RupadlfU pancffafipi Slocanam&tramiayale vjttih SK 28 

11 Ibid 27. 


12 STK 27 KSriRa, 

13 LeMuseonVo! V 1904, quoted by Faddcgon, the “Valsesika 
system” p 27 

14. Indian Logic and Atomism p 27 

15 Stcherbateky’s Introduction to the German translation (V 

*0 StfdU&n of his WOflc ’Ernst Am nine? cr nml Tintn* no farietUi 1 hv latat* 


— *'*'-**'“ “7, > Aimuwwuii IV wav* wisAAiAau yvj 

Otto^Strauss^of his work 'Epistemology and Logic as taught by latef 
■ ‘ - e , Indian Logic m the Early Schools 


Buddhists" 1924 quoted by Randle 
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of the inrad with the soul there arises, on account of qualifications such 
as U) Universal, ( 11 ) Particular-Universal, (nij Substance, (iv) 
Qualities, (v) and action a qualified perception in the form "A cow 
which is ( 1 ) existent, fu) substance and earthly ( 111 ) having horns and 
(iv) which is white, (v) is moving"^ Praiastapada does not expli- 
citly say that the former “meie apprehension” precedes the Latter 
qualified peiception In his second statement in the same context 
PraSaatapitda introduces the two stages in the fonn of pram&pa (the 
means of knowledge) and prama (the resultant cogrytion), and says 
"When cognition of a substance etc is the prama, the form of pramSpa 
■consists in mere apprehension of the form of Universal and particular- 
Universal 1 * But in origination of the cognition of universal and 
particular Universal, the undivided 'mere apprehension' is the 
prara&ia 18 There is no other pram 5 pa for this, because it is not in the 
form of the result f of another pramSijai’) " It means that prama 
and praraapa are identical in this case The two statements of 
Pra^aslapfida taken together implV that m the first instance there is 
mere appiehension of the Universal and the paiticular (or the particu- 
lar-Umversal) 2 ® which is followed by tlie perception of substance 
qualified by the universal Here we have the germ of the later Nyiiya 
Vaijestka theory of a clear-cut distinction between Nhvikalpaka and 
Savikalpaka, as we shall 3ee later on The views of Prajastapada, 
however, are in a fluid state In the first statement quoted above 
‘mere apprehension of form' refers to the Substance, and not to the 
universal or the particular-universal (S8m3nyavi5esa) as it doe9 in the 
second statement In a third statement he introduces another alter* 
native with regard to die distinction between pramsna and prama and 


16 Dravye tgvat tnvidhe mahaty anekadravyavattvodbhfitarflpa 
pralc8iacalu$aya-sanmkar$&d dharmadislmagrye ca svarflpa locanamft* 
tram, Sain§nyaYijc?adravyagupakarmaviSe8ap5peksadatmamanahsan- 
nikar^at pratyakfam utpadyate sad dravyam pfthivlvijSql iuklo gaur- 
■gacchati, PPSp 186 

17 Sdmanyavijese^u bvarflp3locanam5tram Ibid 1 87, See n 19 

below* [ , 

18 Avibhaktara§locanamatram Ibid 187 See n 19 below 

19 Tatra sSm&ayaviie^esu avarOpSlocanamStram pratyak?am 
pramSpam pramittr dravySdivljayam ■ J SSnam SSmSnyavi jes aj 2§not- 
pattau avibhalctara alocanamStrara pratyaksam pramapam asmmnanyat 
praihftpSntaramasti aphalarQpatvit, Ibid p 18/. 

20 The term ‘vijeja' which since the time of Pra ja'stapida has 
come to mean a special padartha.the ultimate-particular residing m 
^terfiai 1 substances, is used' confusedly m the Vai iejikasQtras and 
PradatapSdafhSfya itself, and even in later works, sometimes in the 
sense of a particular individual ivyakti), and sometimes in the sense of 
jyarticular-UmVersal (Sdmanyivijeja) 
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says "True and unnameable cognition of any kind of object resulting 
from four kinds of contact may be regarded as pramaga, and the idea 
of the pleasant, unpleasant or indifferent nature (of the object cognized) 
ip the prama” 21 In this alternative there is no reference to the eailier 
stage of perception called 'jUocana' One of the points of controversy 
between the Buddhist and the orthodox Nyaya-Vaiie$ika school was 
that while the former regarded pramS and pramSpa as identical, the 
latter insisted that they were two different stages In the second and 
third statements quoted above, Pragastapada tries to establish differ- 
ence between pramitya and prama In his second statement he a&ys 
that the earliei stage of mere apprehension is pramSha, and the sub- 
sequent difinlte perception is the prama , while in his third statement 
he says that the definite perception itself is the pramlpa, and the idea 
of pleasantness etc is the prama It would appear that the word 
•alocana' m PraSastapada's work does not stand m a clear-cut way for 
Nirvikalpaka or inderminatc perception as accepted m the later N-V 
School This is further indicated by the fact that both Kandall and 
Kjrapavall interpret the word 'alocana' m the first statement as 
'nirvikalpaka Pratyaksa’, 22 but in the Second one, the same word has 
been interpreted by both of them to mean 'contact of the sense with, the 
object'* 1 Tfps shows that confusion regarding the sense of this word 
already existed in theli time We may, therefore, conclude that 
Praiastapada had a vague idea of an earlier stage of peiception which 
he called as 'mere apprehension of form', and also held not quite clearly 
and positively, that this ‘mere apprehension’ was that of universal and 
particular-universal He had no definite and positive theory ofua- 
differential and indeterminate perception which invariably precedes a 
determinate perception as accepted in the later N-V School The fact 
that Pra$astapada’s ideas regarding nuvikalpka arc meagre and vague, 
dearly indicates that he could not be posterior to Difm&ga 

A clear-cut distinction between Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka, not 
only of sequence in their occurrence and of the degree of their vivid- 
ness, but real, qualitative and fundamental was made, for the first fame 
jn Indian Philosophy, by Difmaga, the founder of the Buddhist Logic- 
and Epistemology He probably belongs to the fifth century, although 
his date continues to be controversial 2 * According to him there are 


21 athava Sarveju padartheju catusJayasannikarsadaYitathama- 
yyapadeSyam yajjnSnam utpadyate tatpratyaksam pramSpam,„„„ , „» 
pramitir gupadojamadhyasthyadardanam pp 14 p 187-188 

J 

22 alocanamStram grahapamgtram vikalparahitam pratyak$aqiib< 
yivat Kan p 189 alocanam nirvilcalpakaqi pratyak^ara SSksatkSri 
iCiv p 278 

23 gloconam indriyarthasanmkarsali. Kan p 195 Slqcanatnt 
jndriySrthasanmkarsah Kir p 268 

24, Wintemitz, Indian Literature Vol JI p 362-63 
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two pramapas (means of knowledge) —(I) grahana, the Nirvikalpaka 
(The sensation or the undifferentiated perception) which alone, accord- 
ing to him, is true and pure perception, and (u) adhyavasSya, the 
thought or imagination which covers inference as well as thesocalled 
determinate perception** of the orthodox realist schools, t e all that 
involves thought process 

Steherbatsky compares these two radically different sources of 
knowledge as accepted by Dihnaga to Sensibility and Understanding 
of Kantian epistemology 37 Difmfiga says that sources of knowledge 
are only two because the reality presented by them is also two fold 
One of the two realities is ultimate particular (Svalaksapa), the pomt- 
instant (Ksapa) which is transcendental, the thing-in itself (Parmar- 
thasat) this is apprehended by grahapa, the nirvikalpakapratyakga, 
the pure sensation The other reality is that of thought-contents, a 
generalized entity (Samanyalakjapa) which is constructed by our 
imagination (Kalpana) The second reality is only empmcal, pheno- 
menal (Samvjtisat) This is comprehended by our thought-process 
which means inference in a broad and general sense This includes 
determinate perception of the realist school also The latter, according 
to Dihnaga is only a pseudo peiceptlon, which appears to be a pure 
perception simply because it follows in the wake of the true perception, 
the Nirvikalpaka 28 Thus the reality (prameya being of two types, the 
pramSpas (means of knowledge) arc also only two* The nature of 
reality being radically different, the pramSpas are also radically 
different It means that they operate only in their own respective 
spheres The mrvikalpaka apprehends only the direct reality, the 
ultimate pai ticulars (Svalaksapas) It can never cognize the induect, 
the constructed or the generalized reality fS§m3nyalaksapa) Simi- 
larly the adhyavasiya or inference or thought comprehends only the 
latter reality, and does not operate in apprehending the former i e the 
direct reality The phenomenon of each of the two pramapas operating 
only in its own sphere is technically called pramS pavyavastha On 
this point, the realist N-V school joins issue with the Buddhist 

25, Savikalpaka pratyaksa, 

26 tasya (pralyaksasya) visayab Svalakjapam anyat saraSnyalak 
aapam ‘So* numlnsya Vijayap N B 1, 

$}, Buddhist Logic Vol I, p 69 ff 

28 Pratyakfapf^habhgvitvit 

29(i) atra pramapam drmdfoup Kutaicet, dvilakfapam pra- 
meyaip SvasimanyalakgapabkySra bhmnalaksapflqt prameyl* 
ntaraip nSsti PS p 4, 


00 taBya (pratyatyasya vigayalj) Svalakpapara „aayat $ZmZn* 
yalaksapara So’nuntfnasya vjsayab NB Ch.1 P I. 
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AnartiA to the former the diffpient pramaijas (means of knowledge) 
oSte rathe sphere of one another, ie the same objeU at one Ume 
bv Deception, and another time by inference or any 
l h ff» P SItv theory is technically called prnmS^ 
Lrtnlava It IS now clear how Dlhnlga drew a fundamental and 
Sfi dutinctwn m the nature of Nunkalpaka and Savikatpaka 
They are not two kinds of perception as accepted by the realist But 
thpv are two types of knowledge quite different, not only m their nature 
and essence but also in the sphere of their opcraLton The orthodox 
icalisL schools never accepted that kind of disunion belween the two, 
but the qualitative and essential difference m the nature of two kind, 
of perception as accepted by the later Jf-V ’school was undoubted y 
influenced and adapted from the theory of Dihnttga as we shall presently 
see This brings out the full significance of the controycisy between 
the fiuddhist and the realist orthodox schools 

I 

‘ Amongst the orthodox writers, the earliest use of the teim Nuhrilcal- 
pska in the sense of an earlier stage which mvauably precedes Savikalpakai 
or determinate perception, is met with in Rumania's SJokavarUka The 
date of KumSulft is 700 A D. The knowledge called •Ilocana’ which is 


Sion of the form’ is definitely declared [>y Rumania to oe -niiviiraipwa-, 
which according to him is the first apprehension caused by the pure 
object, and similar to that of children 01 the dumb ui which particulanty 
or Universal is not experienced, but only the individual, as the substra- 
tum of them, is apprehended 30 He further says "after that (i c the 
Nirvikalpaka perception) an object is determined by its altnbutes like 
universal etc , and that too is a pci ception 1 * " The last words, 'that too 
is a perception’ are obviously addressed to the Buddhist who does not 
accept the determinate (Savikalpaka) knowledge as pci ccptiou The 
theory as put forward here has clearly the stamp of Difmagu upon It, , 
which is discernible even after »ts oi thodox adaptation Othei wise what 
can be the sense of the words 'caused by Uic puie object 1 , According 
to the realist even the determinate pet ccptiou is caused by the pure 
object, for even the attributes, universal, etc are objectively real, and 
even in the determinate perception there is no admixture of any mental 
element The adjective ‘pure’ befoie the object can have significance only 
m the theory of bifmaga It seems, therefore, one of Lite instances of 
an inadvertent boi rowing from Difmdga In ICumii ila’s description of 
Nirvikalpaka, there is, however, no sharp distinction baaed on the 
qualitative and esmhal difference between the two kinds of perception 


- 30 Ash hyttOcam jfianam prathamaqi Nirvikalpakam, bRlarhOkfl- 
dwljfianasad^ara Suddhavastujam, na. viicso na sam&nyaip tadRnlmanu- 
bhfiyate tayorRdhSrabhfita tu vyaktirevavRsiyatc SV IV - 112 and 113 

** 3d . Tatah param punarvastu dharmair jatyadibhlryayd bliiiddhyS- 
yasiyate sip! praeyak^atvena Stojteath Ibid ! IV 120, *' f 
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which was propounded by the N-V school KurnSnla says that Nirvi- 
kalpaka (3 like the apprehension of children and the dumb This appears 
to be like an answer to a school of grammarians who held that all ideas 
were necessarily and invariably associated with words To them 
Kum&nla says that there is no word element in the Nirvikalpaka stage 
The real point, howevet, with regard to the transcendental nature of 
Nirvikalpaka as brought put by Dihuaga, namely that we are unconsciops 
of Us existence (which waa accepted by the later N-V School)” is 
missing in Rumania His theory is, thus, not fully developed as that 
of thelatci N-V School, but Rumania amongst the orthodox writers is 
the first who definitely recognized an earlier stage in the process of 
perception, and designated it by die terms, 'Nirvikalpaka’ 


So far as the N-V school is concerned, the earliest introduction of the 
Nirvikalpaka theoiy is met with in the Ny5yav8rttkat5tparyaflka of 
VacaspatimiSra, unless he may be held to be posterior to Jayanta, the 
author of Nyfiyamafijarl who is fully conversant with that theory 
VScaspatl introduces tne theory by declaring that he received it from his 
preceptor”, Trilocana It has been suggested that Trilocana may be 
identical with Jayanta, for in the introductory stanza of his work, 
NygyakapiKfi, VacaspatimtSra offers salutation to his teacher who is 
mentioned as the author of Ny5yamanjarl« But this is not at alt 
plausible In his lengthy discussion on the meaning of the terms 
'avyapadedya' and 'vyavasdyatmaka' m the Gotama’s definition of precep 
tion, Jayanta does not seem to be even conversant with the interpretation 
of these terms given by VScaspafimiSra of which he would himself be- 
the author if he were identical with Trilocana As for the salutations 
to the author of NySyamanjarl, coming as it does before a MfmSqisft 
work, that might have been some MlmSmsa work quite different flora 
the NySyamafljarl of Jayanta It is well-known that the term 'Nyfiya is a. 
common designation of both Mlmamsi and N-V school works Thus 
m the present state of our knowledge we cannot definitely say who of 
those two authors, VacaspatmuSra and Jayanta was earlier 

It was stated that VScapatimiira interpreted the words 'avyapa 
deiya' and ‘vyavasfiyStmaka 1 in the Gotaina's definition of perception as- 
Nirvikalpaka and SaYikalpaka perceptions According to lum the part 
of the Siltra — IndriySrthasanmkarsotpannaqi jnjnatp avyabhicari 
(» e uncontradicted knowledge produced by the sense-object contact) 
is the definition of perception, and the words 'avyapadefya and 'vyava- 
slyfttmaka’ enumerate two kinds of perception t e; 'Nirvikalpaka' aqd 
•Savilcalpaka' This interpretation is unknown to VStsySyana, the 

32 frirvlkalpakaraatlndriyam 

'33 TrilacahagurdnnltamSfginugamano mnUkhaifc. yathamanm 
yathSvastu vySkhyStamidamldi&ttn NVTT 'P 114 

5 $} NK, first stanza 


•va r 
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earliest commentator on the Nyhyasfitras, who is definitely earlier than 
DiAnSga Not even Udyotakara knows anything like this interpretation 
V&caspatimiSra says that those two authors have not given this interpre- 
tation because it is so very clear that the students (of Nyaya) would 
themselves understand it 3 * The fact) however, is that far from being 
very clear, the term 'avyapadeSya' has been a hard nut to crack VStsy- 
tyana's inteipretation of this term was not acceptable to Srldhara, 
Udayana or VyomaSiva, the three great commentators on the Praiasta- 
pada Each of these gives his own interpretation Jayanta, m course 
of a lengthy discussion, has given a number of theories with regard to 
the meaning of this difficult word 3 * Noue of them have accepted 
VacaspatimiSra’s interpretation In tact, they have not even referred to 
it Obviously VacaspatuniSra’s interpretation is his own innovation It 
does even violence to the text of the Sutra where the word 'avyabhicSi i' 
which according to Vficaspatimika is a part of the general defimton 
occurs in between the two words ‘avyapndedya’ and 'vyavasdyattnaka' 
which accordmg to him denote two kinds of perception The reality m 
this case seems to be that when under the influence of the theoiy of 
Difmaga, it became incumbent on the N-V School to adopt the two kinds 
of perception, V&caspati thought it ht to bring out those two kinds of 
perception from the words of the SQtra itself Vdcaspati's reverence 
to the founder of the NySya school got the better of his habit of 
making scrupulously faithful lnleTpietations of the text Thus Vacaspa- 
timidra or his preceptor Trilocana, from whom he received this interpre- 
tation, was the pioneer in introducing the distinction between Savikal- 
paka and Nirvikalpaka in the N-V School But if Jayanta, or Vyo- 
mafiiva, the earliest commentator on PraSastapSda, be held to be earlier 
than VScaspatimiSra (which is quite possible), Vdcaspatimi4ra, even m 
that case, would be the first to bring out that distinction within the frame, 
work of Gotama’s definition of perception, and thus make it an 
essential doctrine of the N-V School 


According to the latest theory of the N-V School as fixed a a 
definite and clear-cut manner by Gangeia, Savikalpaka perception is 
differentiated and qualified knowledge » e "Saprakarakam iffanam » 
It means that in a cognition like ‘This is Jar’, there are two elements 
namely the subject and the predicate, or in the Nyaya terminology the 
vi km (that which is qualified! and its attribute veSesapa Heie «this» 
which means the jar, the substance is the subject or yiksva and 
jarness' which is an universal is the predicate or attribute Both 
factors » $ ‘jar and jarness' (ghafa and ghafatva) are related by the 
relation of subject and predicate, s. e veiesyavtkjapabhava The Nirvi 
kalpaka perception, on the other hand, is "devoid of prediction of name" 
universal etc,, and it does not comprehend its object as qualified witll 


35. TadeUdatisphu{atyat iisyairavagamyata eveti bhSsyavSrbka 

JtSrgKhySmavylkhyStam NVT t P 11? yavatma- 

36. This has been dealt with by the present writer in a seoarat* 

paper (unpubltshed) * waie 
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some attribute, and therefore it is 'Nirvikalpaka' \ e unqualified or 
undifferentiated’ 7 It means that in the first ms Lance although we have 
apprehension of both jar and jainess (glia [a and ghafatva), the two fac- 
tors are not related as the one which is qualified ( viiesya) and the other 
which qualifies (vjSeaa$a) 38 Secondly it was held by GangeSa that 
“Nirvikalpaka perception is beyond the Ken of conciousness (atlndrtyal 
which means that on account of its being unrelated, its nature is suen 
that we can never be conscious of it® 

I'rora the time the Nirvikalpaka theory was introduced in the N-V 
School till its culmination m GangeSa there arose many views regarding 
its nature It is not the purpose of this paper to trace and discuss all 
those views, but in passing some broad points may be indicated here (i) 

J nyanta and Vyoma&va hold that the mam point of difference between 
firvikalpaka and Savilcalpaka is that m the former the element of 
word docs not enter, and it is therefore vague and indefinite 40 This view 
has an affinity with Difmiga, and also with Kmnlrila who followed the 
foimer Both of them laid stress on the absence of the word-element 
m the Nirvikalpaka (n) Udayana m his KirapSvall says that m 
Nirvikalpaka only Lite individual, the substratum of universal is 
apprehended, tea cow is apprehended without cowness etc, 41 * 
(m) In VScaspatuniSra and Srldliara we have a furthei step 
They hold that in the Nirvikalpaka singe both individual as well as its 
universal are apprehended, hut they arc not related as subject and predir 
cate« Both of these authors have not clearly brought out, as was done 
by GangeSa and the later Naiyayikns that (iv) Nirvikalpaka is beyond 
oui cognizance, t e it is ‘atlndnya’ These are some of the fine dlstinc- 


37 Tatra naniajStyadiyojanarahitam vai4t§fygnavagahi mjpra* 
kttraip Nirvlkalpalcam Te N rvikalpakavida, P 809 

38 Vi$esyavi3e$ap£navagalu jiianam 

39 TathS capralhamato gha{aghafatvayor vai^istydnavagShyeva 
jfiSnam jSyate, tadeya Nirvikalpakam tacca na pratyakfam N S M 
stanza 58 

40 YatprathamfikjasanmpStasamaya eva jnanamanullikhitaiab- 
dakam jabdSnusmara^e hetubhetamutpadyate tad avikalpam pratyaksam. 
NM P 76 

AnythR hi vifosiarth&nupalabdhau vi&sfasya Sarpketasmarauasy5- 
nupapattelj V V P 557 

41 GotvadyapratltSvapi tadlsrayasya pratltefe. Ku p 278 

42 JafcyadisvarDpfivagahi na tu j8ty&dln5qi mitho vifiesyaYidesa&a- 
bljftvivagShi NVTT p 108 

S5m5nyaqi viiesyam cobhayamapi gyhgati paramidam 3im5nya- 
mayam viiega iti vivicya na gfhpati Kan p 189 
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Hons which may be discerned amongst the principal authors of the 
N-V School 

Broadly speaking the following conclusions may be summarized 
with regard to the development of the distinction between Nirvikalpaka 
and Savikalpaka perceptions in Indian Philosophy — 

(I) In PraSastapada there is a vague idea of a sort of mere 
apprehension (alocana) which is regarded as an earlier stage in the 
process of perception 

(II) DihnSga is the real founder and first discoverer, in Indian 
Philosophy, of the fundamental and qualitative distinction in the 
nature of Nuvikalpaka and Savikalpaka perception 

(di) Amongst orthodox writers Romania is the first to use the 
term 'Nirvikalpaka' in the sense of an earlier stage which invariably 
precedes Savikalpaka or determinate perception 

- (iv) VScispati, or his preceptor Tnlocana, seems to be .the pioneer 
m introducing the distinction in question in the N-V School, or at least 
bringing it within the frame work of the Gotama’a definition of 
perception, 

(v) The latest theory of the distinction between Nirvikalpaka and 
Savikalpaka, as accepted in the modem N-V School, was formulated by 
Gangeia - 
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A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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But this is not the right way of putting facts Rathei we ought to say 
that this particular as manifesting the 'mrd-jStr or clay-universal is 
the cause of this particular as representing the ghaja-jjti or jar-uiuvcr- 
sa! In the Ny5ya terminology we would say that 'rojjj Iliya' is the 
cause of ghata-j5tlya Now why should we state the relation in this way? 
The reason is that according to the NaiySyikas the j3trs or umversals 
are eternal while the 'particulars’ are subject to creation and 
destruction Therefore no law can be established in terms of transient 
entities Moreover! 'particulai ’ devoid of anyjati would be simply 
inconceivable Thus once it is granted that the law of cause-and-effeU 
holds between 'jdtis' there follows, as a matter of course, a veiy 
favourable result 


There would be as many Karaivajatis as theie were K3rya-jiUis 
and thus we can easily say that for certain transcendental effects such 
as ’enjoyment of heavenly joys’ there are such transcendental causes 
as the performance of JyotiB{oma sacrifice But such a person who 
can point out the causal relation between such transcendental facts is 
Isvara who is omniscient and without human failings like rdga and 
dve$a and whose injuctions are recoided in the Vedas 

Thus having noted the place of KSryavaijatya and Kdrapavaijatya 
in the general scheme of Nyaya philosophy let U9 turn to the subject 
of this paper v\a that the relation of cause and effect be stated only 
in terms of jalis In the first ‘stabaka’ of the Nyaya Kusumflnjah 
Udayanacirya has at the outset stated how it is necessary to 
postulate a law of causation to explain contingency (KSdlcitkatva) of 
things And having successfully done so he goes on to say that this 
relation obtains between j&tis or umversals To take a concrete case 
when we say that this clay is the cause of this jar what do we mean? 
Do we only mean literally that this particular clay is the cause of this 
particular jar and do not mean anything beyond or do we mean some- 
thing moie ? The Naiyayika says that we do mean something more, 
We mean that the paiticular clay and the particular jar in question are 
causally related only so far as they are characterized by their respective 
jatis To him, who looks upon Universal as an eternal pad&rtha 
(nityam, ekam, anekanugatam) a bare particular not inhered by a 
universal is an ontological absurdity As Dx Bhadun puts it in his 
took Ny3ya-vaiie§ika MetaphysiC — 

**A sequence between two particulars cannot be interpreted a3 a 
case of causality unless it is at the same time a case of invariable 
relation between the umversals by which the particulars are charac- 
terized In other words, the cau9al relation between two particulars 
is not between two particulars as such but between them as with their 
respective generic characters The fact is that a particular as abs- 
tracted from the universal is only an unintelligible symbol, and so the 
-perception of a particular is necessarily the perception of a particular 
as qualified by the Universal ” (Page 288 ) 
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According to Udayanacstrya we find that the effects having a 
particular jatt are seen to emerge from causes having another parti- 
cular jati, tor such is the nature of sequence of cause and effect As 
foi instance, an effect having 'jarness 1 is always produced out of clay 
having 'clayness 1 and not otherwise Similarly an effect having cloth- 
ness (pajatva) is produced out of a substance that has ibreadncss 
(tantutva) mheientmit Now this law of precedence and succession 
between things having ‘clayness' 01 'threadness and ‘jai ness or cloth- 
ness 1 is violated if we do not accept their relation of causation as 
refering to 'j fit is' As the Knsumaffjah puts it — 

* muMfor i ftaWRftwn*rarr«*wi«n* 

To make it clear A particular effect having jati invariably comes 
out of another substance having another jSti That is 30 because 
there is an invariable relation of sequence between particulai a having 
specific j JLtis That is why it is maintained by the Naiyayikas that 
the relation of causation obtains between jaiis And if it is held that 
the relation holds good between particulars and that it has nothing to 
do with the universal then this necessary oi mvauable relation of 
sequence, which we just noted, is violaLed and there arises tiie contin- 
gency of either all the effects having all the jStis or all the effects 
having only one jati This goes quile contrary to our experience 
Font it is held that an effect jar does not come out of something that 
has ‘clayness* inherent in it or m othei words if it is said that the 
clayness* of clay does not determine the effect being a jar and that it 
is only clay as such that determines the effect m a particular case then 
we might as well say that a jar could be produced out of anything and 
every filing which is absurd and which leads to the position that the 
jar will have all the possible jEtis inhering m it, an anomaly of greatest 
magnitude And if it were said that the contingency of all the effects 
having all the jStis does not arise since there is no giound foi saying 
that there are different jatis even as there is no ground for saying that 
there are different jStis like ghatatva and kalaiatva then there arises 
the difficulty of all the effects having one jati only, an equally incre- 
dible thing In other words whether we hold that whatever the j 5 ti 
of the cause, it is its nature to produce an effect of a specific j&tior 
whether we hold that it is the nature of the effect that it has a specific 
jUti no matter what happens to be the jlti of the cause, in either case 
will anse the contingency of either all the effects having all the Jatis 
chaiacteiisingthemor all the effects having only one jati In either 
case the nature of an effect having a Specific jati is impaired 

To this the vyaktivadi may retoit by saying that il is not the 
nature of an effect of a particular jStt to emerge from a cause of one 
specific j 5 h only -For instance, fire can be produced fiom heated grass, 
fimt or from solai rays reflected through a lens In this case the 
plurality of causes is evident So it is useless to argue that in case it! 
jvere granted that the causal relation holds between particulars a* 
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such theie will be violation of nature of effects belonging to a specific 
jati Foievemf it be conceded that it is the nature of an effect 
characterised by d particular jati to emerge from a cau3c having an- 
other specific j&tt the concession is invalidated by another fact namely 
that fire can be produced out of the three alternative causes just 
mentioned To meet this objection the mlm&insakas may step in and 
say that the plurality of the causes is only apparent, it is not a fact 
The cause of fire is only one, v\s the iakti oi power favourable to the 
pioduction of lire, which is shared by all the three things The flint, 
the heated glass and the solai rays reflected through a lens are not the 
uuses of fiicbut are vehicles of iaktt favourable to the production of 
fire and thus the rule of the cause and effect belonging to their respec- 
tive specific class is not compromised The Naiyfiyika 01 for the 
matter of that Udayanacarya has Ins own explanation to offer in this 
case But first he explodes the one given, by the mlmimsakas The 
difficulty in accepting the mimamsnka explanation is as follows — 


In case things having different class character are thought of as 
capable of producing effect of one specific jSti then we cannot nifer 
the existance of one of the alternative causes by seeing the effect For 
Instance we cmnot infer the existence of grass, flints or solar rays 
reflected through the lens by seeing fire In other words we cannot 
determine wheihei in this particulai case of fire which of the three 
causes produced the fire Similarly in the absence of one of the alter- 
native causes the non-existence of the effect also cannot he infected. 
And this is surely a great predicament As the Acgrya puls it — ■ 

fir flraRfttafaifaqirfki tnitarn ? wroHdv 
i osrfujssir^r ^ * sswfftjrcta vfa nin&rmWhr 1 

Why does this difficulty arise at all’ It arises because if flint is 
non-existent there may be the possibility of the fire having been pro- 
duced from grass or from solar rays reflected through a lens, or may 
be from some other thing which may have the fire-producing power but 
which we may not be aware of To obviate this difficulty the mlinSih- 
saka says that power is not such a thing as would exist anywhere and. 
everywhere, thus impairing any chance of inference based on causal 
relation being valid In faa the causal relation is postulated only after 
such relation has been ascertained ou unbreakable grounds { ipvf 
qrfremtn vfaRffflr <m) In reply Udayanaasks But how is the 
causal relation to be ascertained? Causality is to be ascertained on the 
strength of the asceitamment of iakti But according to the 
aaka theMakti itself is a super-sensible entity What we actually 
perceive is the mere antecedent and not the basis on which we can 
postulate iakti Thus the postulation of iakti leads to further problems 
instead of solving the original problem This sets aside also the 
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explanation that explains the emergence of an effect from one and 
subtle jati 

(qfo YHiorO 

The mlmSinsaka had so far trted to explain away the problem o£ 
plurality of causes by pointing out that grass, flint etc are not the 
alternative causes but rather the alternative vehicles for the power 
favourable to the production of fire This explanation having been 
shown to be fraught with difficulties he now makes an attempt to save 
his position by saying that the cause of fire m this case is only one vut 
the atoms of fire Grass flint etc are nimitta causes So the difficulty 
pointed out by the vyaktt-vadin that here is a case of an effect emerging 
from causes having different jguaor difficulties pointed out by the 
Naiylyika are not palpable for what deteimmes the (jSti-bhcda) 
difference id the KSryajSti is the jitti of the material cause and not the 
nimitta and asara&v&yi causes But this is also fraught with insuper- 
able difficulties If the nimitta or mm&viyi causes do not matter it 
is meaningless to consider them as causes Their very causality is set 
at naught It is not that the presence of nimitta and asamaviyi is 
antecedent to the production of the effect but the fact is that it is only 
when the mmitta and asamav&yi are present along with the samavSLyi 
that the effect comes into being That is m the absence of the mmitta 
and the asamav&yi the effect is not produced at all In othei words 
the mmitta and the asamav&yi as much deteimine the characteristics 
of the effect as the samavayi In fact the whole collocation of the 
causal items is equally significant Had it been that the saraav&yi 
karaija were only the determining fact m settling the kSrya jfiti then 
it would have been impossible to account for the fact that guna and 
karma having different jitis inhere in the same dravya AaUdayana 
says — 

w w i l V ftjrifrfaf oth, * fHftrwsnwrMto 
nfemromifirK i *rflr ^ wnr i «r * 

arfafanwl 5 srrsnft 1 wrr 

gvpMMqrpraft * to 1 

Finding himself under a predicament the MfraaAisaka might modify 
his statement and say that what he says about the material cause 
determining the nature of the effects refeis only to the effects that arc 
dravya and not those that are gupa and karma That is, in case of 
effects that are dravya their j8ti is determined by their material cause 
But the NaiySyika says that even this much cannot be granted for both 
milk and curd as effects have the same material cause but their jStfr 
are different The atoms constituting milk and those constituting curd 
are same yet because of difference m mmlttak&rapa the effects differ 
in Jlti having said so much, says UdaySna, one can easily understand 
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that the invariable concomitance between two things cannot be estab- 
lished in the Apohav&da view also For according to this view invari- 
able concomitance can be established only on die basis of causal relation 
or the relation of 'istdatmya', of which the latter itself is based on the 
former And thus causal region between two things cannot be estab- 
lished if we accept the Apohavada view According to Apohavada 
'fire' means something that is different from non-fire Now the cause 
of smoke would be something different from that which is non fire 
which docs not necessarily mean fire For example, stone may be 
looked upon as 'not fire 1 and something from 'not fire ' 1 e stone may 
as well be a brick , and to say that smoke is produced by a brick is on the 
very fare of it absurd Thus according to thisinethod causality cannot 
be ascertained and explained in case of a single cause, not to speak of 
altei native causes Such being the position, an Apohavada cannot 
ascertain invariable concomitance between two .things This leads to 
the most lamentable position of their being deprived of the use of 
inference as a pram^a 

To sum up, therefore, if we accept any of the three views regarding 
causality just mentioned vie vyaktivida, iaktivSda and apohavada, 
there follows inevitably the breakdown of the nature of the cause and 
effects belonging to their respective jStis And as to the objection 
raised by the vyaktiv&din that the break down of the nature of things, 
is already a fact which is indubitable, the Naiylyilca says that there is 
no such breakdown The effect ‘fire’ produced from grass is different 
from the one produced from flints and so on Just as theio is difference 
in the modes of producing fire there is also difference in the fire thus 
produced Fire is produced from heated grass by blowing, from drills 
by drilling and from solar lays reflected through a lens Aa the modes 
of producing fire from heated grass etc are specified so the fires thus 
produced are specific m character, or what we may call, they are 
characterized by an 'avintara-jftU Therefore & difference In the 
subsidiary cause leads to difference m the species of the kSrya also And 
if we postulate Sakti in grass etc , as the mrmSrpsakas have a wont to- 
do, we mu9t extend the postulation of iakti to blowing and 
drilling etc also and the contingency would thus arise that fire will have- 
to be looked upon as capable of being produced from flmts by blowing 
and from grass by drilling As a recent commentator of the NySya- 
kusumanjali puts it>— 

mr tftrwftWproq; «w*rr 

*nqi*itoi hwith[w?»t w i w * fawnrofaftreis, t 

So though the atoms of fire are the cause of the generic fire, grass 
etc , are the cause of the difference in the species failing under fire, 
We find that even though there is difference in fire, a lamp Illuminates 
the whole apartment of a mansion, not so the fire from burning wood 
though throwing out a cluster of flames and still less so the cow-dung 
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fire So by experience we infer difference of species in the files 
produced by different modes The syllogism can thus be stated — 

The fires produced from grass etc, belong to different species 

For they have been produced from different causes just as fiies 
produced from wick— a burning wood and cow dung are characterized 


I® niC*7 


For as a rule the effects produced from different causes diffei 
in jfitis 

wrenfeftMir m vrravnrtarnlta 

Thus the relation of cause and effects obtains between jatis As a 
rule an effect having a particular j&ti has only one cause having another 
particular jitt But where there are alternative modes of producing 
effects having the same generic characteristics such effects will have 
their own specific j&ti (twftT flifh) besides the common genus One 
who cannot make ont such specific jltis had better infer only the 
geneuc cause from the generic aspect of the effect The Naylyika 
•does not frown upon such a position — 

Here a difficulty may be pointed out that if we accept that the fires 
produced from heated grass etc., have different species characterizing 
them then the different sitiokes-produced by such fires will also have 
some specific differences which may not be detected As a result one 
cannot Infer generic fire from generic smoke. Similarly we cannot 
infer non-existence of generic smoke from nonexistence of genetic 
fire This means that inference becomes imposssible, for the relation 
of invariable concomitance cannot be established, the relation of cause 
and effect and identity (ar^pwi) having become unascertainable This 
objection, says, the Naiylyika, has no force with him It can only 
stagger the Bauddha who establishes his relation of cause and effect on 
the basis of something imperceptible which he calls and who 

does not accept the rightful place of sr*?*T3nd in ascertaining 
causal relation. But for the NaiySyilas the relation of causa and effect 
holds between universal which itself can be ascertained on the basis of 
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tf? 9 *{ and sirfafa | Even if m any case there is some specific peculiarity 
in the cause there will have to be postulated some specific peculiarity in 
the effect also And if the respective peculiarities are detectable then 
the inference of specific cause and specific effect is also possible and if 
otherwise, the inference of cause in general and effect in general is 
always possible The presence of an undetected peculiarity does not 
interfere with the general infetence , _ , 

Only one possible question in tins connection remains to be answer* 
ed It is this If heated grass flints and sun's rays 1 effected through a 
lens deteiraiue the peculiarity m the fires thus produced, what is it that 
determines the generic character of fire therein The Naiyayika says 
that in thepioduction of ftiere fire 'Wind iS the incidental cause, the 
combination of atoms of fire 13 fye asamjvayi cause and the atoms 
themselves are the matenM cause This self-same causal aggregate 
■along with substances possessing weight is the cause of solidified fire 
Agaiq the same aggregate having Required peiceptible touch give? use 
,to burning fire and ever) sqconJomcSd with water becomes atmospheric 
fire and with what is earthly becomes terrestrial and on conjoined with 
both becomes gastric fire Thus the causes of specific changes should 
be made out 1 

ft fwnrW jpforf I gorr^brj w ftro- 

wftto 1 it WftnfM I 

ftftaRWiWBWiftwt I urmft qqm^jpniftfrt ftftferw 1 frt* 

m twft m «rrm utoty 

Vrfmwm *ft WnjJFfN* 
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(41) Thb SvXtantjjvavXda op Kashmir and the Voluntarism 
O? bCHOPSNJiAUEB 

by 

Dr x,c Pandeit, 

Lucknow University 


The Voluntarism of Schopenhauer arose under Kantian influence 
It accepts the view tliat the object of knowledge is nothing more than 
an idea, because the subject, the knowing being, is so conditioned hy 
the forms of knowledge, space, time, causality etc , that it can 
never know any object as it is m itself, but only as modified by the 
subjective conditions 


Kashmir £aivaism agrees with Kant and, therefore, with Schopett- 
haittr that what is known at the empirical level is only a phenomenon 
PI For. Kant, it also admits that the knowing subject can 
know tile given, not as it is in Itself but as it appears through the 
limiting conditions (I) temporal relation (K§la) (U) causal rela- 
lon (Nivati) (III) relation to personality \*ga) and (IV) Na- 
tion to other phenomena (Vidyi) v 


Significance of the !deas 


A natural question tliat every one asks is whether this world is 
merely an idea or whether it is also something else, something more 
wan an idea, and if so, what? This something that we seek for, as 
the question implies, must be completely and in its whole nature 
different from idea, the forms and laws of the idea must, therefore, be 
foreign to it ft cantioL be arrived at under the guidance of the laws 
which are |he forms of the principle of sufficient reason ' 

* w Th,s T Sf me0 P 1, fr Ae noumenon, as opposed to the phenomena, m 
Kantian phi losophy is called the tiuog-uwtself Schopenhauer a^ees 
with Kant that the thing-in-ilself is objectively unknowable. But when 
Kant asset ts that it is simply inferred, Schopenhauer differs on Similar 
grounds as those on which Kashmir fWaism difteis from the Amime- 
yJrthavSdi Bauddha, who holds that the objective woild is a matter of 
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inference only He asserts that we are immediately aware of it in our 
action and emotion and that it is Will 

On this point also Kashmu iaivaism agrees with Schopenhauei 
For, it admits that the principle of fieedom (Sv&tantrya gakti 1 , 
VimarSa, 01 Spanda) is immediately present to us in states of intense 
emotion such as those of anger or fear, in which all external affections 
of mind disappear 


The Will as the Inner Being of Everything 

Schopenhauer’s view that the world apart from being idea is, in 
its inner nature, Will, is based on the analysis of voluntary action as 
follows — 

The body is given in two dilfeient ways to the subject of knowledge, 
who becomes individual only through identification with the body 

(I) It is given as an idea in intelligent perception as an object 
among objects and subject to the laws of object 

(II) It is also known in a quite different way as that which is 
immediately known to every one and is signified by the word Will, 


For, every act of Will is also at once and without exception a 
movement of the body The act of Will and the movement of the 
body arc not two diffeicnl things objectively known, which the bond 
of causality unites, but they are only given in two entirely different 
ways (I) immediately and (II) in perception for the understanding 
Thus, tne action of body is nothing but the act of Will objectified t e 
passed into perception, 

Here again there is agreement between Schopenhauer and Kashmu 
Voluntarism For, the latter also holds that action is nothing but the. 
Will* externalised (Gklrsfi bahisparyantatSm prSpta krty& itya 
bhidhlyate) 

He enters into lengthy arguments to establish that not only our 
action but also the whole body itself is nothing but objectification of 
Will He accordingly suggests that the double knowledge, which the 


1 5 Dr. 11 and S K« 39 

2, i p v voi n. m. 
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individual Subject has of the nature and activity of h is own body and 
which is given in two different ways, be used as a key to the nature of 
every phenomenon m nature and th.at if we follow the analogy of 
our own bodies in judging what the objects are apart from being mere 
ideas, We have to admit that just as in one aspect they are ideas, just 
fiice our own bodies, so, in another aspect, they, in their ihner nature, 
must be the same as that in us, which we call WtU For, besides Will 
and idea nothing ib known to us If, therefore, we wiah to attribute 
the greatest known reality to the material world which is known to us 
as a mere idea, we have to give it the reality, which our own bodies 
have for each of us For, we can nowhete find andther kind of reality 
which we can attribute to the material world 

J 

i Thus, if we hold that the material world is something more than 
our own idea, we must say that it is, in itself, in its inmost nature, 
that which we find immediately in ourselves as W\ U 

On the basis of analogy of what goes on m a human being, when 
the body performs an action, Schopenhauer recognises the Inscrutable 
forces, which manifest themselves in all natural bodies, as indention! 
ui kind with that which m human berng is the IVtll and as differing 
from it only in degiee 

Sphopenhauei holds that the fourth class of idea, in which there 
is no antithesis of subject and object, which comprehends duly one 
object, the immediate object of inner sense, the Will, and which is 
experienced as identical with the knowing subject, w the key to the 
knowledge of the mnei nature of the first, comprising those complete 
ideas of perception, winch form a part of our experience, which are 
referable to some sensation of our bodies and which are capable of 
being perceived under the forms of space and time 

In the case of man this tnner bmg is called character But Jn 
the case of stone it is called quality In both the cases, however the 
inner being is the same When it is immediately known it is called 
Will But when it la a mere presupposition it U called natural 
forces 


This mner bnug is the strongest in the case of man For, in man 
the subject in volition becomes the object of knowledge only to Inner 
sense In atone the objectivity of Will Is the weakest, because there 
is no awareness of WiH, because the Will is blind Thus the Will id, 
gchopenhauer'a systesujgaptt&th&t yhich is the inner nature of every- 
thing m the woild and the one kerne] of every phenomenon — 

* J ’ 

Schopenhauer holds that the thmg-m-itself is not, altogether directly 
unknown and is not simply inferred, but that it 'is immediately krWwn 
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and that it is Will The Will, as thing-m-itielf, lies outside the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason in all Us forms and consequently it is ground leis 
in itself, though ail Us manifestations aie entirely subordinated to the 
principle of sufficient reason 

In self-consciousness the Will is known directly and in itself In 
this consciousness, therefore, lies also o consciousness of freedom It 
is free from all multiplicity, though its manifestations in time and 
space are innumerable It is one, not in the sense in which an object 
is one For, the unity of an object can only be known in opposition to 
a possible multiplicity It is not one in the sense in which a concept 
is one, the unity of a concept originates m abstraction from multipli- 
city But it is one as that which lies outside time and Bpace and is the 
possibility of multiplicity 


Philosophical Wisdom 

He asserts that the tiuth the woild is my idea’ holds good for 
everything that UVea and knoVrfa, though man abne can bring it into 
inflective and abstract consciousness The philosophical wisdom is 
nothing but bringing this tiulh into reflective and abstract conscious- 
ness 


This is another point of agreement between Voluntarism of Scho- 
penhauer and that of Kashran For, according to fhe latter, the 
liberation m life (jlvanmukti) is nothing but the realisation that 'the 
entire universe is my manifestation 1 , (Sarvo mamfiyam vibhayab) 


Fundamental Difference Between Voluntarism of Kashmir and that 
of Schopenhauer 

Schopenhauer holds that, in general, nature signifies that which 
acts without the assistance of the intellect and that nature is identical 
with what we find in ourselves as Will The possibility of this funda- 
mental knowledge depends upon the fact that m us the Will is directly 
lighted by the intellect, which appears in us as self consciousness I! 
the Will were not lighted by the intellect, we could just as little arrive 
at a fuller knowledge of the Will within us as without us and would 
have stopped at inscrutable foices of nature We have to abstract the 
Will from intellect if we wish to comprehend the nature of Will in 
itself and thereby penetrate to the inner being of nature 

Schopenhauer holds that wacoHreiota Will constitutes the reality 
of things, and its development must advance very far before it finally 


l.iU ‘I. P, V. Vol 11.266 
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attains in animal consciousness to the idea and intelligence He 
starts by doing away with the presupposed simplicity of our subjectively 
conscious nature, the ego, the soul He shows that the intellect js 
physically conditioned, that it is the function of the biain, the material 
organ and, therefore, depends upon it Without the materia! organ, 
he holds, the intellectual function is as impossible as grasp without the 
hand Intellect, therefore, belongs to mere phenomenon The Will, 
on thfc contrary, is bound to no special organ, but is every wlieie piescnt 
as that which moves and forms It constitutes the metaphysical subs- 
tiatura of the whole phenomenon The intellect as a mere function of 
the brain is involved In the destruction of the body But the Will is 
not The two are heterogeneous This heterogeneity of the two and 
the subordinate nature of the intellect explains why man m the depths 
of self-consciousness feels himself to be eternal and indestructible; 
but can have no memory beyond the duration of life 


Schopenhauer's Will, the metaphysical substratum of the whole 
phenomenon, is an abstraction from that identity with which alone 
he can justify the us$ of the word ‘Will’ He was under the influence 
pf the result of the researches of the scientists, both his predecessors 
and contemporaries He wanted to identify the presuppositions of the 
various sciences, with something that was immediately known to him 
at die empirical level He accepted the Kantian doctune that pure 
consciousness of the subject in total isolation from the object is impos 
sible His system arose in antagonism to that of Hegel He had a 
positively low opinion of Hegel For such reasons he could not 
admit the uhmaie reality to be mind or thought He, therefore, abs- 
tracted Will from mind He calls this originally blind force, Will, 
because he holds that it is identical with whAt we are immediately 
aware of in voluntary action and emotion 


The Kashmir Voluntarism, on the other haud, arose at a tune, 
when the beautiful land of Kashmir was the laud of Yngins Every 
one of the mam writers on this system was a Yogw To them the 
self-consciousness in isolation from the object was the most indubitable 
experience They knew that a great Yogin could create the objective 
things by shfeer force of his Will Howsoeyei ridiculous such a 
possibility may appear to modern minds, with materialistic bent, 
the Kashmir Voluntarists admitted it and they had reason to 
do so 


They, therefore, did not feel compelled to abstract the Wilt from 
self-consciousness They admit the Will to be au aspect of the mind 
This view is m consonance with the experience of Will, as even 
Schopenhauer admits This is the aspect of the mind, which constitutes 
the metaphysical substratum of the whole phenomenal world This 
Free Will is essentially Universal Self-consciousness It is the starting 
point of the concrellsation of the Universal Mind as Self-luminous and 
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Self-conscious Reality It differs from the Universal Self-conscious- 
ness in so far as the Universal Self-consciousness is free from objective 
reference, doe3 not involve the antithesis of the subject and the object, 
the Free Will has the objective reference The object, however, to 
which the Will is related is the Universal ‘this’ which is its own ftani- 
fest^tjon wd lacks all deterrmqacy exactly as does the mental picture 
in the mind of a great artist at the time of inspiration It is like the 
imperceptible stir in calm water before the rise of waves It is like the 
internal stir that precedes the perceptible movment of a physical 
oigan It is that aspect of the Universal Mind, which is responsible 
foi the objectification of what is identical with it 


Immanent and Transcendental knowledge 

Time, space and causality are. the forms of human intellect, by 
vutue of which, the one being of each kind (the idea), which alone 
really is, manifests itself as multiplicity of similar bemgsf constantly 
appearing and disappearing in endless succession The apprehension 
of objects by means of and in accordance with the forms of intellect 
is immune it knowledge But that apprehension of objects which trans- 
cends these fottm is transcendental knowledge According to Kant, 
the transcendental can be attained in abstract, through the criticism of 
putcieasou But German voluntarism holds that in exceptional cases 
tins transcendental knowledge my be got intuitively 

The transition from immenent knowledge to the transcendental 
takes place suddenly The knowledge is always in the service of Will* 
But in exceptional cases it breaks fiee from the service of the Will 
This happens when the individual subject ceases to be individual, when 
he becomes the pure willless subject of knowledge When he no longer 
traces the relations in accordance with Lhe principle of sufficient reason 
but rests in fixed contemplation of the object free from all relations to- 
other objects, when he rises w to the object 


Aesthetic experience as Transcendental Knowledge 

Schopenhauer seems to come nearer the Kashmir Voluntarism in 
his treatment of the problem of Aesthetics He asserts that if man, 
i elmquishcs the common way of looking at things, gives up tracing the 
relations of things itt accordance with the principle of sufficient reason, if 
he does not relate the object of knowledge to his own Will, if he 
ceases to consider, the when, the where, the why and the whither of 
dungs and looks at simply and solely the what if he does not allow 
abslract thought to take possession of his consciousness but, on the 
contrary if he sinks himself entirely m the presented and lets his whole 
consciousness be filled up with quiet contemplation of it, if he forgets 
even his individuality and exists only as a pure mirror of the object 
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so that the the pereeiver -and perception become one if the object is 
free from fill relation to what is not itself, to what is outside itself and 
if the subject is free from all relation to Will then that which is so 
known is no longer the particular thing as such, but it is the Idea, the 
eternal form, the immediate objectivity of the Will at this grade, and 
therefore, he who is sunk m this perception is no longer individual but 
he is pure wdlless, tuneless ^nd. spaceless subject of knowledge The 
aesthetic experience is, therefore! nothing else than apprehension of 
lelafionless object, the Idea, by pure subject 

i , 

I n aesthetic experience the subject, which passes Into the object, 
that is free from all relations, becomes one with the object for the 
whole consciously, i^jwlhuig J>ut perfectly <fyfyjpct picture of the 
object In it the subject and object are no longer distinguished They 
interpenetrate each other completely Similarly 'the knowing and the 
known are itndlshnguislmble , 
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Sri Prahlad C Divanji, Bombay, 

•Statements m the G!tS as to the previous history of the Karma- 
yoga doctrine. II —Those as to its early history corroborated by 
accounts in the Matsya Purdpa and Yogav5sisj:ha, III— Partial 
clarification of its subsequent development in the Gita itself and 
corroboration thereof by accounts in other works, IV— Other 
accounts in the Upamsads of Braljmanas approaching K§atriyas 
for instruction in the Adhyltmayidy! , V — Concluding remarks 


I —Statements tn the Gil 3 as to the previous history of, the Karma- 

yoga doctrine 

The BhagavadgUa contains in its third chapter 1 a statement that 
the Lord had formerly communicated to the people m this world 
instruction to keep faith in two ways of approch to himself, namely by 
the Jnana-yoga of the Saihkhyas and the Karma-yoga of the Yogins 
Then as for the latter, which has been elaboiately expounded in the said 
chapter, there are statements in Chapter IV* as to its divine origin, 
subsequent traditional transmission amongst the royal sages, its deca- 
dence after a long period and revival thereof by Sri Kfsija when he 
imparted knowledge thereof to ATjima It is an interesting point for 
investigation, whether and if so, how far those statements receive 
corroboration from the other extant works in Sanskrit on the Adhyat- 
mavidyS Having kept it in mind for some time during the course of 
my studies I have come across some similar statements jn Several 
works beafihg on that point and therefore I propose to place the result 
of my critical examination thereof before this learned audience foj Its 
consideration 

1 — 1 

1, B G III, 3 

2 The said stanzas nm thus — ■ 
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II —Those as to its early history corroborated by account? in tkt 

Matsya Parana and Yogavdsttfha 

2 The first statement in the fourth chapter of the Gft3 is that 
the Karma-yoga hatLm a previous age been expounded by the Lord, i e 
thePrajapati,toVivas#r (tie Mdtsjjo-Purdna, which, as 

narrated by Sflta, purports to reproduce that which had been narrated 
by Kefava or NJrtyapa in the tafia of a miraculous fish to Mann 
Vaivasvata a hundred years prior to the Great Flood, contains a chap- 
ters m wl]tch theses k eillogy of t[te gapna-yoga as being superior to 
a thousand Jnlna-yogas and further statements that knowledge had 
arpeirfroty the Karma-yoga, that it is therefore the "Paratna rada", 
tjiat Brahman , (the Veda) had arisen' from Kartna-jnSna and 
,"xSSna w (knowledge) from "Akarma v ( inaction), that tlierefore one 
with' mind composed attains the knowledge of the constant essence while 
engaged” in action, (for verily) thewhole of the Veda and the conduct 
of those who know it have Dharma as their source This Dharma is 
further said to consist predominantly of 8 "Atmagupas” (qualities of 
the heart or moral virtues) hamely -*(1) compassion towards all 
beings, (2) forgiveness, (3) protection of the weak, (4) absence of 
jealousy towards others, (5) internal and external purity, (6) mainten- 
ance qf an attitude of pleasantness towards actions (duties) coming up 
without bein^ striven for, (7)" absence of stinginess in spending wealth 
for the needy and (B) absence at all times of covetousness - towards 
(he wealth and wives of others 4 It is thereafter added that flie said 
^dusjitijsi, had been called “Atriagupas’' hy those well-versed in the 
‘pmmi that the cultivation thereof itself constituted "Krfya-yqga” 
which acts as the mians for the-attamment of die Jfiana-yoga, that“ no 
one is found to attain knowledge without the help of Karma-yoga and 
(hattfierefota one should by effort dischaige the duties prescribed by 
„ tjie Srub and SmrtiS The nett 13 stanzas explain what those duties are 
’.and what are the effects of their discharge and the last, 26th stanrft, 

, winds up the topic by saying that whoever is devoted to the vedSntails- 
'tra and the Smfti is ever afraid of neglect of duty and is intent on the 
* practice of the Kriyi-yoga has nothing left to acquire iu this or the next 
,* 1 : , 

> i ' j 3 <Re$tog the r whole chapter through one finds that there is ttifr 
„ pap emphasis in }t on adhering to the life Of a householder and conti- 
nuing to discharge Orttfi appropriate prescribed duttes and promise th?f 
—one who does so attains knowjedge for the attainment whereof the 
TffSnayogina resort to a fife in actfoft, as In the 3rd? 4th, 5th and the - 
18th chapters of the BhagovadgltU Tliat the subject-rha#«r qf this 
— — — — 

,! 3 ■ Mat Pu LII 5-7. 

4 ]l 6p clt 8-10 

' 's‘ J 6pcit'ft-l? 1 l , l? 
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chaptet rnstha Pw.fya 13 not based on the QxtH is clear from the subse- 
quent chapter because it 13 stated therein 6 that m the other I^alpa there 
was only one P.uiSjja, whose extent ,vraa "Satakoti*!, that had 

first recollected it and that it was. thereafter that the Vedas rathe 'out 
■of his mouths It is alsq stated there that assuming the foi'm Sfc Vy§& 
ih each Dvapani yuga the Lord abridges the Puraija so as to ’bring Ifd 

extant to "Caturlaksa" and divides d V° (8 Puripag fpr.uSe fa this 

earthly region, although in the Devaioka it continues eWpoV to havd 
its original ex I eft t, and that 1 $ the reason why is said' that there ard 
18 Purdpas here at present Resides the difference m, (lie sourdfi? di the 
tradition we also notice th# whereas according to the Gita 'it was hiS 
father Vivasvat who had imparted the knowledge of Dus Toga 'to Madu 
according to the Uaiiya it was KeSava or NarjSyana, himself ' who had 
done 30 tutd secondly, that the special ^necessity zpid efficacy ,qf Singular 


■at more than 'one place 7 while emphasising the performance bf disinte- 
rested action and the cultivation of moral virtues is conspic&ObWab&nt 


from the passage from the Matty a Puraqa These points of difference 
suggest to my mind that the authors of the two works had access "to the 
same tradition of Karma-yoga but through different sources -containing 
tWQ different versions thereof 1 


4 This Yoga had been taught by Matiu to Iksy&ku according to the 
passage in the Gita Chapter IV quoted m foot-note 2 Corresponding to 
that assertion I have found mthe Nirvlpa-piakarana of the YtiQtwasltfha 
an account by Va8is(ha. of a f, Manu-Iksv5ku Samvftda* It fa a Short 
account m 99 stanzas as contained m the Ntttjaya Sfigara Press edition 

i< . , 

It is remarkable as to its extent that the Devan&garl transcript 
< pf the SSrada script version of the same .work (Ms No 8771 at the 
S A A Library, Srinagar) contains the, dialogue m Shrgas 122-29, the 
total number of stanzas wherein is $$6 As to the importance 'of the 
-dialogue in the work it is also remarkable that Gauds. AJjhinanda had 
considered it so important that wheie** he has made oi|t an abridgement 
of the work, the total number of stanzas 1 wherein comes to 5013, «9 
printed in the N S P edition, 1937, meMiqg some not forming part of 
Die ti^ct at all (e g the fust 4 of Chapter VI 16) and those not fodhd 
„ in t(ieN S P edition of the bigger work (e g the next 30 ux 'the same 
( chapter and Sarga) as against a few more than 29,000 ih the latter^ he 
has 4ft Chapter VI 13, containing the' said dialogue, included »no less 
than 98 stanzas, appearing to have been takqn frofti a different version 
of the work than that tm vfhtch Die N S P edition of tile 'bigger iVrerk 
i is based ,» , a 1 "■ ' 11 * ># 
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5. Although, these 3 sources differ amongst themselves as to the 
wording of several stanzas common lo thorn they agree in the main as to 
the substance of the dialogue. In all it begnij with an introductory 
remark by Vasisjha that Iksv$ku, the propositus of Rama's family, 
from whose name the dynasty ruling at Ayodhyl was known as 
the "Iksvkku dynasty”, furnished a good illustration of the statement 
in the last stanza of the previous Sarga, namely that the greatest 
remedy for one who desires to attain adequate peace of mind and to cross 
the occean of rebirths, which is a mine of long-contmued miseries, is to 
think over the problems, "Who am I" "How must this universe have- 
come into existence" and “Who may be free from it?" It thereafter 
goes on to state that Ik$v£ku, having once failed to solve them although 
he did think over them in solitude, put the same questions to BhagavSn. 
Prajfipatt Manu, who had come to his court from Brahmatoka The; 
latter’s answers are, as could be expected in the Yogavast^fka, that all 
this phenomena, which appears to the senses and the mind to exist, docs, 
not in fact exist and is like a will-o'-the-wisp or a mirage, that which 
Is beyond the organs of perception Is indestructible, that is what really 
exists here and that is the repl self, the "Atman" of the perceiver The 
rest of the episode consists of explanations of the possible doubts, arising 
from the answers which are in direct contradiction to the experience of 
an average human being based on and of an advice to cultivate atl 
opposite tendency of the mind step by step sensual perception The last 
Btanzawmds up the discourse by the' concluding remark of Vasittha 
that saying so Bhagavfin Kami repaired to fifa home in the Brahmaloka 
and that IksvSku also having had recourse to that way of looking (at 
the phenomena) became steady 


6 Reading the episode as a whole the first difference, between the 
Karma-yoga as expounded m the Bhagavadglta and the teaching here 
i of Manu, that catches the eye is that whereas the former is based upon 
a realistic view of the phenomena the latter is based on an extreme 
idealistic view thereof appearing to have been baaed on the Kanka oft 
Gaudapclda interpreted in terms of Kashmir feamsm which is based, on 
1 the MSlini Tantra, and which is the view consistently advocated a9 the 
true one throughout the work This should not however frighten us 
away and would not justify us m concluding that except for the occur- 
rence of the same names of the participants in the discourse there is no 
common ground between the two For seeing whether there are any 
such grounds we must read carefully the latter part of the episode con- 
sistmg of the last 60 stanzas, wherein the remedy for the eradication of 
the false sense of reality of the diversity of the sense-objects has been 
mentioned and an advice given as to how to train up the mind to adopt 
the right attitude towards the said objects When that part is closely 
examined we find that except for the substitution of the tit i e Atman, 
in place of "Ahaih" or Vlsudeva’* or "Bhflta-Maheivara” etc indicating 
the highest essence, which is the same as the "Cit" of the Yogwfimtha, 
there is no difference between the practical side of the teachings m both 
works. And that is what should be the case because the teaching- 
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■of Vasifjfia was intended to better equip Rloia for the life of a house- 
holder of the ruling class, winch he begins to lead subsequent io this 
initiation, made at the age of 16 years before he commenced his career 
under the guidance of ViSvamitra Owing to the limit set upon the 
papers to be read at auch gatherings I cannot enter into a detailed 
comparison of the similar passages m the two works after quoting them m 
exitiuo, However for the knowledge of those intending to thrash out the 
point for their satisfaction I mention the passages in the foot-note 
below 9 


The statement in the concluding stanza as fo IksvSku having 
become steady on adopting the changed outlook towards the sense objects 
as advised is also significant and negatives the possibility of his having 
retired to a forest and implies that he continued even thereafter to attend 
to his duties as a king, just as Arj una began to fight on hearing the advice 
of £rt Ktspa and Rama showed his readiness to accompany Viframitra 
for the protection of his sacrificial giound and subsequently adopted 
the life of a house holder 


7 It is very doubtful whether for tins account the author of the 
Yog<ms#\ha had depended upon a tradition derived from another earlier 
source because it is quite dear that he had drawn largely upon the 
Mahabharata and the Markatifaya, Vt$nu and other Puranas for the 
names of the characters in the nearlv + dozen Ikhyinas and Upakhya- 
nas contained therein, upon the Malrnl and other Tantra works besides 
the Gau^obddo KSnki for its main doctrine and even on some clas- 
sical works such as the MeghadQta and Vmraaya-tataka for the 
models of his descriptions etc , and above all, there are scores of 
stanzas and half and qaarter stanzas m the ArjunopTtkhySnU^ which 
appear to have been borrowed from the Bhogavadglto, as shown by 
me at length in my paper on “YogavSsistha and Bhagavadglta” read 
at the first Delhi session of the I P Congress in December, 1936 
On the other hand there are certain episodes such as that of the AklUaJa 
in the UtpatU-pratjarapa which appeal to have been the inventions of 
the author, and some such as that of §ikhidhvaja in the NirvSpa, 
whose characters, though appearing to be historical, cannot be traced 
to any known source I have however mentioned this dialogue bet- 
ween Matiu and Ilqviku because its contents seem to support the 
statement of the author of the £7/3 that the Karma-yoga tradition had 
been transmitted by Manu to Iksvlku 


9 Cf B G IV 20-21 and U Y V VI 13 99-100, B G. XII 
15 and L Y V VI 13 103, B G III 27-28 and U Y V VI 13 
51-52, B G IV 41-42 and L Y V VI 13 53, B G XVIII 14-16. 
and i! Y V VI 13 76, B G XVI 14-16 and U Y V, VI 13 85, 
B G. XI 54. and L Y V VI 13, 109 and so on 


10 L.Y V VI 5 which is an abridged version of that contained 
kY.V. VI/1. 52*55, 
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^fah/iSohon , ojf r ' subsequent development in tbd GJt 3, 
_ corrobo rolion Mart d/ by acdontUe in other works i 

E , 8 This first stahza in chapter IV -of the GttZ narrates the tians t 
mission of the Karma-yoga tradition foi two. generations only The 
StScbnd therein .says qnly roundly that the satd Yoga thus banded down 
frdffi- generation to generation was known to the royal aag$s but that 
After the lapse -of considerable time the tradition about Jp was broken, 
and die thtrd says that it was revived by Sr! Kjsga when he unpa^e^ 
the knowledge thereof to Arjuna beuuse he was his devotee and mend 
ft is therefore a' point for investigation who \ypre the royal sages who 
had kept aliye that tradition for a long' perbA after the death of 
Jksviku As to that the Gif? itself contains at another place**- a state- 
ment that “Janaka and. others; 1 had attained "bafasiddhi ’ by Karma 
itself We cannot however get from that much definite information 
even as to onp individual because 1 ‘ Janata” was the family 'dh ffl 2 of 
the kings of Videha from Mltm onwardq According to Pafgltet 12 , who 
relies for that statement on VZyn 89 23 add MlahthaAfa Id 64 24, 
and cites the instances of several named mdiviaual ’kin'gs' of that 
dynasty who have also been called by the generic name "Tanaka” 
•fhqre and in the MahUbhirata and the p*f nu Parana 13 'We also 
know that the father of SltS, whose personal name Wa$ Stradhvaja 
has been called "Janaka" several times in the Rowdy ana With regard 
to all the Icings of Videha having their captial at* Mithili, founded by 
ihe said Mifhi 1 *, the BhagavcUo Parana says 15 that all those kings of 
JXLthilft were well-versed m the “Atmavidyl” (Science of the Self) 
and free from the "Dvandvas" (pairs of, opposites such as attachment 
nnd hatred) through the grace of the YogeSvaras The YogeSvaras 
jthqre referred to are the 9 of the bo(is of R$abha, tlife Admltha or first 
Tlrthafikara of the JamaB, whose nameB were Kavi/ H'ari and others 
.as given in another Skandha of the same Puratja, where it is also 
ptated that the king of Mtthila whom they had instructed in the Bh3ga- 
vata Dhatma was Nirm, son of Iktvikn** Here then we have, a part 
corroboration of the statement in the Gild It cannot be said to be a 
complete one because Nimi, though a son of Xksv&lcu, had Aot cpme to 
Icpoiv Kaftfia-yoga from his father but from the Yogeivaras, iyho were 
Kgilyiyas'who had devoted their lives to the realisation of the true 
ielf &f man and to the good of mankind by imparting knowledge there- 


11 B G III 20 it 

. 12 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p 96, f n 5 
13 Op cA i n’s 6-13 ‘ 

' J 14 Bh WlX 13 13 « ' 3 
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15 Op oit IX. 13, 27 , , 
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16 Op. cit XI 2 15-27 read with IX. 13 1* kl t 
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from the nature of the questions and answers recorded in the Bhaga - 


vatdV, and from 4 he concluding letnark, of the sage Nfoada. who had 
narra)qd dtaVgue, |pfUie enefit exposition. p£ 

|hcBh5gayaU Dharmai the king accompanied % ho, family prfeft 
.adored thp.sagM, and that thereafter tfj6 f>W<fhaa disappeared into an. 
inner plane .while those -present there' were .looking 6n and ffiat,the 
king having, followed the Dharrtias (rules of conduct] attained 
"Parsing Gafi« n i The general Statement that the Kmgs of Mithift 
weie all well-versed m the Atraavidya is also borne out to a certain 
extent by the occurrence of dialogues on philosophical topics between 
Tanakas of the names of KarSla, Vasumbna, the father of Devar&t*, 
DevarSta, Dharraadhvaja and a king Videha yho had become the 
instructor of &uka Yogi, because before retirement ,he had been advised 
by bis father to go and meet the king, given in the Mjjkjadharma of 
the Santi-parum' 9 From amongst those, two of, the Janakas whose 
personal names have not been given but who appear to be the father 
of DevarSta and he himself, who Were contemporaries of Yajnavalkya, 
are mentioned in the Bthadaranyaka Upmfat^> And Pargiter men- 
tions 21 that there are stones about several of the JanakaB in the 7a{j- 
nava Purattcv, Vtptu, Garufa and athirst From these sources then 
it ib clear that proficiency in the Adhy4tmaVidy<t had been inherited by 
the descendants of at least one of the sons of Ikjvaku i 


9 It is not dear to me who except two were the other Atkfvakas. 
who exerted themselves to keep alive the traditloh and who were the 
other Kaatnyi ruler9 meant to be understood to be included in the same 
category as the Janakas The one exception from amongst the AiksvS 
IcasTs that of Bfhadratha, in the Mcntrnyanl Upan^at», wherein there 
is an account of the teaching imparted to him by the sage S^kltyanya 
apd the other is that of Rgmacandra to whom, according to the Yoga- 
vS^fho, the sage vaiistha, who was his cdtitemporary, had expounded 
the AohyltraavidyS 


17 Op cit XI 2 IS to 5 42 
1$ Op at XI 5 43-44 

19 MBH XII 3 130, 137, 138, 146, 148 153-54, 

20 B;had AjiUpa III 1-9, IV 1*4 

21 AIHT p. 95 f n 5, p 96 f n’s 543. 

22 Mai Upa 1-5 
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IV —Other accounts in the Upaiu^ads of fittymowu apfYaachxng 
Rjatnyas for instruction i» the Adhyfittnavidyd ' 1 


10 It is remarkable that the instructors of all the Videhas except 
the firBt were BrSbmaga sages, there being Vasistha in the case of 
Kar&la, Bhrgu in that of Vasum&na, Y&jfiavalkya m those of DevarSta 
and hia father, PaffcaStkha m that of Dharmadhvaja and Vyasa m 
that of his contemporary Janaka It is thereforenot proper to take 
their instances as supporting the statement in the (55/5. as to the tradi- 
tion having been carried on by the Ksatriyas amongst themselves 
There are however some instances in the Upamqads of the opposite 
character t e to say, instances of Brahraa&as, versed in the Karma- 
kifida but totally ignorant of Brahmavidyl and AdhyStmavidya 
approaching loyal sages for instructions on topics connected with the 
latter on the giound that they had been thinking about them Thus for 
instance, there is that of Pr&vJhapa Jatvali in the Chahdogya and 
BfhaddranyakaM, that of Aivapati ICekaya in tlie Ckaftdogytf*, that 
of AjItaSatru KEiya m the- Brhadoranyaka and Kaufitaki 25 and that 
of Citra Glrgyiyapi in the latter^ These are no doubt stray instances 
and it is not possible to determine with any degree of copfidepce in 
•which age those Ksatriyas lived and whether or not they were m any 
way related to one another and who were their ancestors What they 
however help to determine is that whereas many of the Brahmans, 
though learned in the Vedas and acquainted with the sacrificial rites, 
were not able to solve the problems of metaphysics which others put 
to them or which arose in their own minds, Kjatriyas were able to do 
so at some period in the development of philosophical speculation The 
fact that Uddalaka Arupi, who later on evolved 37 the famous Mah&vi- 
"kya "Tat tvam asi”, which is one of the four such formulas on which 
the Vedanta doctrine of the identity of the individual with the supreme 
soul is based, who also established the equally important Vedanta 
doctrine that which exists could not have been produced from that 
Which’ did not exist and that the reverse of it only can be trueas, and 
who acquired the miraculous power implied in the account of the Man- 
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tha doctrine*? was once ignorant of the reason for and coftrse of 
transmigration and of the PaficagniMya 30 , which formal part of the 
Karma-yoga and had therefore to go to Pravfthapa Jaivah to learn it, 
and also of the true nature of the VatfvBnara 33 , for learning which he 
had to go to Aivapati Kakaya Above all, it is very significant that 
Jaivali reminds Gautama UddSlaka before instructing him that the said 
VidyB had never before been communicated to the BrSJjmanas, the 
Kjatriyas alone haying command over it in all the regions” 


V Concluding remarks 

It It is thus apparent from the above investigation that the asser- 
tions contained in stanzas 1-3 of chaptei IV of the Bkagavadglta as to 
the origin and transmission of the Karma-yoga doctrine for a long 
period amongst the Ksatriyas alone are borne out substantially By the 
ancient PaurSpic and Vedic literatures The further assertion therein 
that some time prior to the time of &rl Kisija or to that of the composition 
of the Bhagavaiglta the tradition had become interrupted also appears 
to have been borne out by the fact of some of the Janakas and Bjhadratha 
heing required to take instructions therein from Biabmapa sages 
Lastly, the mference of Garbe 33 that this break must have occurred 
between the times of Buddha and Patafijali cannot be deemed to have 
been born out by the said evidence because King Brhadratha, who was 
instructed by &akayanya, after he had renounced his kingdom according 
to the Maitrayanl Upam sol, u must be the well-known founder of the 
Brhadratha dynasty and because even the last of the Brhadrathas, of 
"whom Jar&sandha, contemporary of Sri Kf?pa was one had preceded the 
advent of the Saiiunlga dynasty on the tin one of Magadha, and 
BimbisStra and Ajitaiatru of Magadha were the contemporaries of Lord 
Buddha 35 The said mference also appears to be not well-founded when 
we remember that the time of decadence of the doctrine, which the 
author of the G?/5 has been referring to, is one prior to the age of Sri 
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31 Op cit 11-24 

32 Op cit 3.3. 

33 Introduction to the German translation of the GltS, translated 
jato English by N B Udgikar, p 33 
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- 35. History of Indian Literature by Winter mtz, Vo! I, pp 474* 
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Ktfrja afld the PSo^avas, who obyi&uaty lived long before Lord Buddha, 
That time therefore goes beyond llth to 1 5th B C at least Which it 
must have been cannot be determined without going at length into the 
history of the BhSgavata religion, whose origin goes back to the age sa 
which were composed some of the hymns m the 10th If aj$ala of the 
Egveda, as shown by me in my paper on that subject and on the origin 
of the Jam religion?* ■ 


36 Annals of the B O.R I Vol, XXIH pp 107-25. 



(43) Vrtti or Psychosis 
by 

Da P T RaJU, PH D , SaSTRI, 

Unwerstfy of Rajputma 

The present paper deals with the doetnne of psychosis, as upheld 
"by the adyaitins Agatn, it deals, not with all kinds of psychosis, but 
only with that involved m ordinary perception Psychosis further is 
to be understood m the sense of the normal function of mind, hot in 
that of the abnormal In short, this is a paper on epistemology 

In spite of a healthy realistic epistemological attitude on the whole 
in their doctrine of illusion, the aavailma give also a psychological 
explanation of perception They are not prepared to treat the object 
of illusion as a mere object of imagination, not even as an object 
remembered, but as an object having a peculiar kind of existence called 
the amroacanlya or inexplicable Yet they say that, in perception, the 
vrtt\ of the Internal organ (aniabkarano) goes out to the object and 
takes its form, which is known as the object Again, when the ques- 
tion is raised about the relation between the vfth that assumes the form 
of the object and the object whose form is assumed by the vftti they 
say that it is tadalmya, which, when properly translated, would mean 
identity in self or essence Hence it becomes difficult to understand 
how a psychological process can be identical, even in essence or atmywh 
with the object, which we regard as physical Hence some amount of 
psychologiom appears to have entered the epistemology of the advaitin, 
•which one may find unjustifiable 

But tills unjustifiability is only apparent, for no 6tie would say; 
that the problem of truth does not have its psychological side as well 
Perception involves the workings of the senses and mmd, and so the 
admission of the role of these psychological processes would not turn 
one’s epistemology into psychology The advaltms themselves are not 
willing to turn their epistemology into psychology, as shown by their 
theories of illusion 

What could they mean then when they say that the vfttt takes on 
4he form of the object? Are we to understand that there is an object 
with all its qualities existing independently of the vfttt, and is contacted 
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by it for taking the form ? Indeed, the adraitms are not clear on the 
point Yet their realism obliges them to say that there is an object 
independent of the z/fttt 

Should we then mterpiet the v?tu as taking an objective form 
rather than the form of an objectt In the former case, the form is 
psychological but with an objective intent, ahd in the latter case, there 
is already an object with a foim of its own to be assumed by 1 the wifi 
different ffom the object and its form We know that the qualities 
supposed to belong to the objects do not completely belong to them 
and that thf qualities, though attributed to the objects and not to the 
mind, are not completely independent of the mind So if the object 
with its qualities is, in a sense, a product of the mental process or 
vrtu, it would be less untenable to say that the i ifth assumes an objec- 
tive form than to say that it assumes the fotm of an object inclusive 
of its qualities For, if the object, in some sense, is a product of the 
vfttt, in that sense it cannot be independent of the vflit and so far it 
would be unreasonable to say that the vjiU assumes the form of the 
object, which is other than itself 


But if the form of the object is not other than the vfttt, the very 
foundation of realism would be lost If this objection is true, we 
should have to say that the object with Its form exists independently of 
the vrlU and the vrtti assumes the form of the object 

How then is realism to be defended, while admitting the role of 
Vxil i? The advaitm’s answer can be found in their doctrine of the 
dream In the dream the vxtt\ divides itself into the subject and the 
object The subject possesses the dream body, and through it sees the 
dream object And so long as the subject passes through the dream, 
he does not feel that it is a dream and a mere fabrication of mind 
But when he comes down to the waking state, he realizes that both his 
jdreara body and his dream objects were the products of his mind, that 
is^of its Vfttt 

The importance of dream for epistemology has not yet been fully 
recognised The feature of dream mat is of significance in. this con- 
nection is that, though the objects are products of the vfUt, so long as. 
the dream last9 they are not experienced as imaginary and subjective, but 
as independent of the dream subject and affecting it in spite of itself 
IThat they are not independent of the mind is realized by us only when 
we come out of the dream Nay, there is something more, not only 
the dream object but also the dream subject is a product of the v(tt{, 
and both are the products of the same Vfttt splitting itself into thfr 
subjective and the objective poles of dream experience And this fact 
is realized by us when dream is transcended Tue dream is subjec- 
tive i^ot from the stand-pomt of the dieam subject but from the stand- 
point of that of the waking consciousness the mind of the waking, 
subject theh is the unity of the dream aubj'ect and dream object 
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Can we explain waking expen ences also in a similar way? The 
advaitm holds that we can and should just as the underlying unity of 
the duality of the dream subject and dream object is realized by us m the 
V(tt i of the waking subject, the unity underlying the duality of the 
waking 1 subject and its object can be realised at a stifl higher level, which, 
has therefore to be postulated A spontaneous vtftt breaks itself up 
into the subjective and objective poles of experience at the waking level 
also Just a3 the underlying unity of the dream duality cannot be 
generally realized at the dream level itself, the unity underlying the 
duality of the waking consciousness cannot generally be realized at the 
waking level itself This is an Implication of the vxWs spontaneity 
That is, if the subject of the waking consciousness knows that its mind 
is creating the form of the object, then the object will cease to be a 
perceptual object and becomes an imaginary one, When we say that die 
VftU belongs to the subject, we do not mean that it is worked by him 
deliberately, but that it works through him 

The vrth and the antafykarana to which it belongs are generally 
regarded as belonging to the body, tbe subject, the person or the centre 
Df experience But there are serious ambiguity and vagueness m all 
these expressions The very word antahkarana is misleading It means 
the inner sense but inner to what ? we tend to jump to the conclusion 
that it ib inner to the body It was this tendency that led to the location 
of the mmd m the pineal gland, the heart etc For a similar reason the 
Naiy&yikas treat mind as atomic, Capable of flying with infinite speed 
from sense to sense within the body. But we should not forget that, 
according to the advaitm, mmd js wbhu (all-pervasive) and not limited 
to the body Then how can an aU pervasive entity be inner to the body? 
It would be truci to say that the body is inner to the mmd or antabkarana 
Here again we have to say that just as a self same mind comprehends 
both the dream subject and the dream object, a self-same mmd 
comprehends both the subject and object of the waking consciousness, 
also , 


It is this spontaneity of the vttti and transcendence by th e aniabhwaycr 
of the physical body, with which the subject is generally associated, that 
enable the advaitm to retain the objectivity of the object of perception 
and its independence of the subject associated with the body That is, 
the subject associated with the body is not free to give whatever form it 
likes to the object, the form is given to the subject by the ziffft working 
through him. The objective existence of the object is forced on him • 
he has no control over its existence, otherwise, perception would not be 
different from imagination 

We have next to ask the question if the vrttt working through a 
certain individual divides itself into the subjective and objective forms, 
and then appears to the individual as an object, why is that object seen by 
another individual as the same object seen by the first individual ? To 
answer this question, we have then to postulate not only a unity underlying 
any subject and its object but ‘also a unity underlying such unities 
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Such a unity of unities is postulated by the Advaita in accordance with the 
Mati$ukya Upcmqad It is the cosmic person, which again has, like 
the Individual, the three states of waking, dream and deep sleep, called 
respectively VirSt, Hirapyagarfrha, and Wvartt Viraf is the cosmic 
unity Working through the individuals in their waking state , Hirapya- 
garbha is the same working through the centres in their dream state, 
and Hvara again the same working through the centres in their deep 
sleep, in which all the i/ara*ar and satfukaras he latent 

We may summenze as to how the advaihn retains his realism, while 
yet treating the objects as due to vftti First, though the vftti belongs 
to him, it is not worked by him, but works through Tuna So it is differ- 
ent from imagination, which is worked by him voluntanly Vtfti forms 
images, if by images we mean the forms possessed by the objects 
It has, therefore, something in common with imagination In fact, 
imagination also is a form of vr ttt But the peculiar objective attitude 
we have m perception is lacking m imagination In imagination, we 
do not feel that the object is forced upon us, but rather we create the 
object with our imagination, which is a voluntary power The vtfti of 
perception assumes a peculiar individuated form, not at the choice of the 
individual, but even m spite of him Secondly, even the spontaneous 
vftti of the individual assumes not merely an objective form or a farm 
towards which the individual adopts an objective attitude, but also the 
form of an object which means that there is a factor controlling the 
activities of even this spontaneous vflti, and is supplied by the princi- 
ples of Viraf, Hirapyagarbha and livara 

So far as the spiritual atmosphere of the Advaita is concerned, the 
above account of the vj *«» is consistent and reasonable But one may 
ask Why should the spontaneity of the v?ttt of the individual be 
explained in terms of spiritual entities like VirUf, Hirapyagarbha and 
livaraf One may as well say that this spontaneity is natural or due 
to Nature But then this is a question of the spiritual versus the 
naturalistic views of the universe , and to answer it we have to go 
beyond the scope of the present paper 


XIII — Technical Scien:es Section 


(44) Indian Aut and Idbologx 
by 

i • 

Sri Aarr k Haldar 

i 

The historians and art-critics of the West had to acknowledge that 
"Indian art had fallen into* undeserved neglect in the Victorian Era’ and 
a true appreciation of its spiritual meaning was due to the work, 
of -three pioneers— E B Havell, Aaand Coomarswamy and Dr Aba- 
nindra Nath Tagore A a regard s the apathy of the early European 
art-critics, Professor Wilkinson writes "the rijam reason for this « 
simply that Europe would not lift its heavy eyes and look beyond its 
borders” [vide 'Indian Art’-esjays by H G Rawhnson, K de B, 
Cordington, J, V S Wilkinson and John Irwin 1948) Another 
reason for such misunderstanding, ha points out, <r itwas difficult for 
the Europeau to see with Indian eyes without Indian guidance Indi an 
paintings were accordingly under-estimated and mwunderst ood " 


Dr Coomarswamy and Havell were hardly understood by our 
Indian scholars of old generation and they never could take their 
works as authoritative versions Among a few others , who took up- 
their pen In India, were those who looked at it as a part o i thq national 
awakening and as such found an opportunity to make the raselves known, 
by advocating renaissance in Bengal They in fact look ed at the outer 
fringe of Indian art and began writing on it in a s cholarly manner 
without understanding much of its inner meaning and ideology This 
accounts for the utter negligence by our countrymen of the good wdrk 
done by Dr Abamndra Nam Tagore and his pupils for over quarter of 
a century We now notice that sbme of our modern artists, (like the 
artists of the early Victouan Era) have again begun to brush aside 
the traditional art of, India to achieve something new by deliberately 
imitating the Surrealist, or Dads School of Art in modern Europe 
Tradition to these artists means imitation of the past and as such' 
intrinsic value of- the past experience lost all significance to them 
When we praise Kalidfisa we should know how much he was indebted 
to Vdlmlm for producing his epoch-making ‘kivya 1 Indian art which 
continued for over two thousand years, up to the early 1 9th century 
in Cochin, Travancore and also subsequently thrived m the folk -art of 
Bengal up to the beginning of the 20th century, received a great blow 
and lost its distinctive ideology and dignity m the hands of our so-called 
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modern artists and art-critics After Ha veil and Coonurswamy, we have 
unfortunately got no one lo throw more light on the meanings and vitality 
of traditional art and possibilities of its adoptation to suit the 
modernist's outlook 

If we, on the other hand, trace the development of European art, we 
would see that it continued for a long tune (.after Gothic and Byzantine 
period) developing realistic aspect of pictorial composition in a most 
scientific manner with multifarious Christian romantic conception 
With the advent of photography and the two successive wars, the 
ideology of European art, painting and sculpture lost all its charm due to 
the scientific approach in all sphere of life’s activity Europe left its 
pure form of art of painting long ago in Gothic and Byzantine art A 
modern European art-critic, Maurice Dennis describing the ideology of 
some of the modem art of Europe unwittingly defined pure form of 
traditional Indian painting and said, "a picture is a plane surface 
covered with colours assembled in a certain order " Indian art does not 
differ fundamentally, but only when he advocates that it should not 
convey any emotion, romanticism or traditional bias According to anr 
other art-critic of the West, Claude Journot, "the painters of Europe 
have tried new experiments, taken lessons from the East and from 
Africa and turned towards the middle ages " 

According to Indian conception, a painting 'citra' literally means 
a creation which evokes surprise f‘ aweary a'). Therefore it never meant 
to be a photographic likeness ot Nature Moreover to understand art 
of both Oriental and Occidental countries in their true perspective, wc 
should know about their historical development and ideologies Art 
developed along with the increase of interest in life and growth of 
culture Art. like religion, therefore can never be devoid of life's 
ambition ana as such it is impossible to make it secular Fundamental 
differences of Oriental and Occidental art therefore lies tn their 
respective approach. Secular and personal art can only appeal to 
cliques and like fashion can disappear, but a hieratic art umtos a whole 
race m one spiritual foundation In this respect what Hmdu-Buddhiat 
and Christian art did to Asia and Europe can well be ascertained through 
their continual achievements of several centuries The inner significance 
of the religious form of Oriental art can be explained through their 
multifarious examples Hokusai, a great Oriental artist (of japan)' 
explaining the function of an artist said that he must identify himself 
with his subject which he paints in a spiritual Sphere, and It should be 
an insult to credit him with observation , for to observe, Implies a 
separation from that which is observed It is likewise a test of art, that 
it should enable spectator to forget himself and to become Its object, as 
he does m dreams. But this procedure is not really a short one **Oniy 
when”, he said, "I was seventy-three bad I got some sort of insight into 
the real structure of Nature, at the age of eighty shall have advanced still 
further, at ninety I shall grasp the mystery of things; at a hundred I 
shall be a marvfel and at a hundred and ten every blot and every line 
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from my brush shall be alive ” This mystic experience bears the 'reality'- 
the Sternal truth, which has been explained in Hindu - Buddhist 
philosophy Oneness of things was fell in *ak65a’- (space) and in 
matter) Artist can feel oneness with the object he depicts in 
his works, provided he can understand the symbolism and ideology which 
framed the whole structure of our ancient Indian philosophy 

Indian artists never ventured to copy Nature realistically and 
theie fore sometimes invented awe-inspiring symbols which a man could 
hai dly visualise through his senses In 1 Bhagavad Gita', the ViS va-rupa, 
ia an artistic conception of the 'Virata-Purasa 1 — the infinity, ever 
expanding all permeating force,— the abstract and absolute truth 
Symbols are concrete expressions, much easter to disseminate the 
spiritual value m human mind The Leremomal symbols of PaurSpic 
types were evolved to convey more meaning m a greater vividness 
within a simple stiuctuie Indian mythology with artistic symbolism 
can claim much scope for concrete intei pi etations, of human mind 
Rossetti or Blake, however strong they may have been in their aliegoucal 
conceptions, they had to invent deliberately symbolism of then own to 
express respective mental images through paintings But an Indian 
artist can expicss such allegorical meanings in their work provided he 
can utilise symbolisms after understanding them from common ntuahs Lie 
objects, expressing multifarious aspects of manifestations of divine 
spirit These symbolisms had sound meanings and were understood by 
the man in the street, but due to our secular form of general 
education and also for the unwillingness on the part of the 
orthodox priests to explain, their inner significance remained a closed 
chapter for us Otherwise infinite variety of allegorical and abstract 
form of original paintings, with the back-ground of high-class scientific 
education of the artists were possible If we have to live as a nation, 
we shall have to thrive just as other nations of the world with their 
respective cultural heritage and are genuinely proud of their distinctive 
arltradition and its ideology Some of them are making experimental 
efforts to bring about a solution for a secular form of art In all these 
diverse outlook of the nations blossom variety of art-forms, just as the 
flowers of different land thrive in their own particular soil Such untty 
in diversity can be traced all over the world in music, painting, dancing 
sculpture, architecture and also in languages, physiognomical character 
and dresses We all can tolerate and understand their value and respect 
them Similarly our own distinctive culture, which has got a great 
traditional background, cannot be ignored 


All ceremonial symbols convey mare meaning in a coucrete way and 
with greater vividness than in any other verbal formulae Symbols are 
languages much easier to understand and learn tn order to express the 
spiritual reality through them Some aspect of the divine can be clearly 
defined In India such symbols (Mlfigalika) arfe to be found in abun- 
dance ‘Sahkha’ (conch) ‘-Calcra 1 (wheel) and 'Padma' (lotu9) and 
•Vajra’ (thunder) are constantly employed ut both art and religion Of 
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aJI symbols the wheel of a chanot, which ia the emblem of all progress, 
took great significance m both art and religion The kings and priests 
were called Chakra varti’ Sorrows and pleasiue of life have been 
constantly compared to d wheel movement The chanot stands fot the 
psycho-physical vehicle as Which or In which according to our knowledge 
of 'who we are* we live and move The steeds are senses, the i eina their 
controls, the mind the coachman and the spirit (Atman) the cliarioteci 
(.Slratlu) Lord Kfaija preached ‘Bhagavad Gita’ standing on a 
chanot Buddha turned his wheel of Eternal Law Divine (Pharma) 
In early Indian art when making images of Buddha was forbidden, the 
wheel took its place to symbolise his dynamic teaching Aesthetic and 
religibus experience burst forth with an exuberance of manifestations 
through the symbolic repiesentation of the wheel in ancient India The 
"Svastika” symbol (though invented much earlier than Hindu 
Buddhist civilisation) took root m art and teligion as it also came 
from the wheel pattern In tins pattern the infusion of ‘Purusa 1 
(energy) and 'Prakfti’ (matter) is, expressed in two opposite curva- 
ture* out of which all creation was possible In another way, the 
constitution of worlds and individuals is compared to a wheel ui India 
We 'therefore find that eaily Indian art, in caves and temples, human 
figures and numerous scenes of life cat ved and painted, bore this effect 
61 the wheel, and a rythhuC and dynamic wave persisted It can easily 
Be traded lh the composition of Sculptural panels and in paintings A 
•WafnJ cdtrent of 1 mystical consciousness, the forces of the 'wheel of life’, 
cin be observed in till Buddhist Hindu art The ‘wheel-order’ 
is evident m the circular composition, the gestuies of the ‘Kjapa- 
bhahgft 1 and 'Ati-bhshga’ poses of the human figures of Ajanta, in the 
fcagh caVes, Satfchi and Bnarut paintings and sculpture The curve of 
the limbs and poses of tfic figure appaiently indicate the wheel movement 
which was ultimately adopted m all Hindu Buddhist art of the 
Aflrjiti’c countries KhOtan, Miran, Tarfan to China, Java, Cambodia 
arid J£pan, through the infusion of the Mahay ana Buddhist religion, 
in early days ' ' |,f 

i r i ' i 

i i 

In this way, Indian artists were rich in symbolical motifs ih'art and 1 
nof isolated examples hire Rossetti, Blake and few others to evoke 
symbolical and Spiritual ‘meaning "deliberately Artists of India could: 
therefore affo/d to be visionaries and mystics The central abstract and 
spiritual Aspect of all undifferentiated creatures of this earth have been 
defined by them thiough multifarious symbolism The central philoso- 
phical ideals found definite scope in visual art of tins country We can- 
find this ideology of Indian art through the analysis of the inner spirit 
of human mind and Us nature as described by the Indian sages Accord- 
ing to the Hindu leligion, which primarily aimed at philosophy the 
creative power of God Eternity is 'MSya’ ultimately transformed itself 
into 'K 5 ma' (desire) and 'Sahkatpa' (detei mutation), which are essen-j 
tial aspects of all human activities ‘Prakrti’ (Nature) consists of three, 
distinctive forms of virtues (Gupasj and all human beings are subject 
thejr ifluenoe, they regain active jn the psychological sphere Jn[ 
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'SattYa' -purity, 'Rajaa’-activity and passion, 'Tamas'-apath^ apd'ilatfy 

. j \ 

According to Bhagavad dti, Sattva’, 'Rajas* and * ;Tatrfasr 
.arenatuie-boraVgupas’ (virtues), which, bind fast m the human body 
of which 'Sattva* foims its stainlessness, luminous and healthy expres- 
sion bound by attachment to wisdom Whereas, ‘Rajas' haying th? 
nature of passion, is the souice of the attachment to the thirst for life, 
that binds the dwellei of the body by the attachment for action, but 
‘Tapias' born of unwisdom, indolence and sloth lu other wprds, ‘Sat- 
fva* attaches to bliss , ‘Rajas' to action, and Tamas’ having shrouded 
Wisdom is attached, on the contrary, to negligence When the wisdom 
light streams forth from all gates of the body, then it may be known 
that 'Sattva' is increasing Greed, outgoing energy, undertaking of 
action, restlessness and desire these are born of the increase of ‘Rajas' , 
darkness, stagnation and negligence as well as delusion arc bain of 
increase of 'Tamogupa* All artists and poets of our country observed 
these ideologies in classifying their art and literature I had the- good 
fortune of meeting the last of the indigenous ‘Pat' artists (Folk artists) 
of Kalighat (Bengal), who used to classify their works in the samb 
manner All paintings depicting Gods and Goddesses were classified by 
them as work of 'Satlva-gupa 1 Rajogupa type of paintings were gene- 
rally birds, animals, fish or a lady in toilet, etc , and Tamo-guna* type 
pictures were unhappy married couple beating each other, a demon di- 
vouring a lady and such other hideous scenes If we analyse the art of 
Europe through our ideology, &U types of Biblical paintings including 
Madonna can be classed as 'Sattva-gupa' type of work , all landscape and 
portraits t as 'Rajas’ and all ultramodermst's experiments m art in Europe, 
which contained the element of pride and destruction, can be classed as 
•‘Tamas* art These reactionary art-forms obviously originated due to 
the two successive world wars 

We can now, according to the 'Sanskrit KSvya-AlahkSra felstra* 
divide these three elementary virtues (gupas) in nine different types 
of Rasas 'Bhlvas* 

SaUva-Guita essentially contains the following three virtues — 
(I) ’Santa-rasa’ (the quietistic) which brings peace in mind with the 
philosophical outlook on life, (2) 'Karupa-rasa (the compassion) evoked 
through the death and calamity of the fellow-beings , (3) ‘Vatsalya-rasa* 
-(affection for all creatures) 

Rajogups contains — (1) 'Vlra-rasa* (the heroic expression and 
courage with which people fignt for their country, patriotism, charity and 
all other works containing ethical morals , (2) '^ffigira-rasa' or 'Adi rasa’ 
(the Tender) which evokes love In man and woman essential for 
.biological reproducbon, (3) 'H&sya-rasa* (provoking laughter and. 
Jiumour) 
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In Tamo-Gntia we find — (1) 'Adbhuta-rasa* (surprising and un- 
balanced element in our mind) , (2) ‘Blbhatsa-rasa’— (the disgusting) . 
(3) ‘Raudra-rasa’ (the fearul expression) These three Rasas aie all 
psychological unsophisticated and primitive expressions of a child or a 
cave-man It contained anger, pride and destructive elements No 
artist can therefore escape fiom the above mentioned ‘guijas' and 'bhSvas' 
whether he prefers modernist ideology of Europe or spiritual abstractness 
of Indian Art VftlrallH wrote about them in his epic 'RfimSynija’ ex- 
plaining the aim and object of his 'kavya 1 

The Artists of ancient India never considered that reality of 
existence is based on its apparent seed of origin It went further to 
the absolute— the centre-point of the wheel of life In one of the Ajanta 
frescoes a wheel of life is depicted in rhtch all aspects of human life 
and activities are shown between the axles of it 

With the abstraction of various aspects (gupas) of the life expres- 
sion, civilised man invented many symbols and patterns of art 0 f course, 
such symbols depend upon the range, depth and exactitude of his 
apprehension He should haye an analytical power to discriminate and a 
trained mind and habit to hold the sequence of individual definitions in 
thought and imagination, compare them with each other, determine just 
where and how they focus sharp and clear meanings, ideals and attitude, 
The following chart may further explain it - 



Visible expression 
(Rapa) 
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Compassion Affection am 

Karrujarasa) sympathy (V5tsa 
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Saliva Imagination, * e , bringing the image within A very sensitive 
person can only possess such a faculty of experiencing para- 
normal phenomena and realise the supreme truth of "Self” 
(Atml) Psychic phenomena— phenomena of the soul are 
revealed to him 

All works of art done out of imagination, subjective, 
objective or abstract which bring peace 

Jiajas^ Focussed towards worldly activities and bringing materialistic 

gams 

All works of art with commercial objectives landscape and 
portrait paintings included 

Tamos Representing unbalance of mind vague, inchoate lepresenta* 
tions ' 

All ait of primitive immature imagination, and perception. 
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(45) The Origin and Evolution of Gbya NXTAKAtf. 
by 

Mr, P Saubamurti 


Concerts heard m India can be classified into — 

t. Those belonging to the realm o£ pure mu9ic , and 
2 Those belonging to Lhe realm of applied music 


In the former, music is enjoyed for its own sake, irrespective of the 
ideas contained in the sahityas A lepti lilco Koluvaiyunnade in Bhairavt 
rSga is enjoyed because of its admirable musical construction and the 
tana style of development. When VtyS or N&easvaram is played we 
enjoy the music in all its fullness Instrumental concerts are concerts 
of pure music GSnarasa or aesthetic pleasure is the feeling experienced 
on such occasions In concerts of applied music, the mjistc serves as a 
vehicle for the effective portrayal of the ideas contained in the sSJutya 
The music in combination with the sahitya produces the dcsued rasa 
In applied music, music is used for a specific purpose Music herein is 
only a means to an end and not an end by itself Through instrumental 
niusiC, solo or 01 chestral, it is possible within certain limits to create 
the nava rasas and feelings like loneliness, forest life, detachment front 
t he World, affection mystery, lepentence, tenderness and devotion The 
GeyanRtakam Or opera belongs to the sphere of applied music 


1 Concerts belonging to the sphere of applied music are "many, The 
Kathfi Kslak$epam of the South corresponds to the Kritan of the 
North , this and the Bhajana provide examples of concerts of sacred 
music In the purapa pafhanarn, the verses are sung to wellknowtt 
r5gas like Kedaragaulfc and Anandabhairavi and they have a crass- 
appeal TheNfctya NSJalcam inclusive of the BhSgavataraelan3|akam, 
Kuchipudi N afakam, Km avanj i NSJakam, YakjagSna and Kathakali come 
under applied music Bommalatfam (Puppet Show), NishaUffant 
(Shadow Play), Teruldcutty (Vltlu Na{akam or the Street Drama)] 
Are instances of folk plays wherein music plays a prominent part In 

>)i i 
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Kvmrmi, KolStfam, Pmnal KoUtt am, ICatkoUtkali, gobbi, gaiba and Rasa 
some of the finest specimens of folk music can be heaid Recitals of 
Ballads, Warsongs and performances of martial music come under 
concerts of Becular music 


Concert Parties are of the mobile or stationary typi A Nlgas- 
waram Party performing befoie a Deity in a temple pi occasion, a 
tevira bhajana gOsfhl following the deity on such an occasion, a 
military band performing while maruhing are instances of mobile 
roncert parties A party of musicians performing m a concert hall 
and a dance pei formance m a theatre are instances of concerts of 
stationary type Bhajanas when perfouned m mandirs or temples on 
EkSdail and "other sacred days furnish examples of stationary conceit 
pai ties Bhajana parttes going along the sLreets singing sacicd songs 
furnish examples of mobile concert parties These arc concerts which 
can be given in open air and concerts for which a hall with good 
acoustics is icquircd The Sahglta Mahal in Tanjore is an ideal 
concert hall When one performs there, he is rcratnded of the pleasant 
acoustics of the famous concert hall Gewaodhaus m Leipzig m 
Germany There are open air theatres m Gmjee and other places in 
South India 


The N&takam or Drama, Njtya N&faka or Dance Drama and 
Geyanityaka or opera are populai in all civilised countries In the 
nafcaka, the interest is principally in speech and action In the Geyanft- 
talca the interest is m speech, action and music In the Nrtya Najaka 
the interest is m speech, action, music and dance Music is an 
integral part of* the GeyanSfaka just as dancing is that of the Nrtya 
NStaka 


NRJakas and Nftya Ni{alras have been in existence from ancient 
times They were staged either in properly constructed theatres or m 
threates improvised for the purpose In a drama, the presence of 
•music is just incidental On account of its literary value, a NStaka 
19 also read and enjoyed Recitals of N&{akas are also given In the 
Geyandjaka, the music forms a vital part of the play The fullest 
■enjoyment comes Only when we witness an opera properly enacted and 
with proper musical accompaniments On account of their musical 
and literary value sometimes even recitals of GeyanSfakas are given 
Not infrequently a BhSgavatar takes up an opera and gives it as a 
■musical discourse His problem is simplified since the required songs 
and verses are there ready for him In the history of Indian 
Music, Geyanftfakas come after the Njtya NRfakas, though strange it 
may seem Geyan 8 {aka as an art form can emerge onlv when the art of 
music has been developed to a high degree of perfection The art of 
•dancing loomed large m ancient times The terms Sahglta tn early 
times connoted Gila, Vftdya and Njtya It is only m later times, that 
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•with thft development of Music we fined the art of dance treated- 
Separately and Sahglta taken to mean Gita and Vadya Almost all the 
standard works written on music till the beginning - of the 14th century 
had chapters on dance The later works written on Sahglta dealt With 
music alone and not with dance 


The nucleus of Geyanataka is seen in, the Gita Govinda of 
Jayadeva The Asfapad! hymns of Jayadeva constitute ideal dance 
Iaksyas Even now asfapadis form, the stock repertoire qf pioinment 
dancers Works on the model of Gita Govinda like liie irvatfapatl? of 
Sri Chandrasekharendra Saraswat! and the Ramas^apadi of Riimkavt 
were written m later times 

The first Work appioximaling to a GeyanSttaka to be written in 
Sanskrit is the Krsna Llll Taraftgwl of MSrtLyapa Tlrtha (17th 
Century) In this work, the songs intended for being danced to are 
few Such songs have invariably sequences of jlus or rhythmical 
Mnemonics The works of the later composer, Meraftfli Venkatarama 
^Istri (18th and early 19th Centuiy) aie all dince dramas The great 
composer TySgarSja (1767-1847) attended these dance dramas staged 
in Mei attQi and latei developed the pure Geyanft|aka The Gevanltaka 
Teached perfection in Ins Prahidtia Bhahtt Vijaytm and Nawka 
Charttram The former m in opera in five acts and the latter an opera 
in one Act The ilokas, padyas, Cflifikf and the dams (Varnana daru, 
bvagato ilaru and Sainvida daru) figuring in these two operas make 
them highly enjoyable 

The NandanUr Charttram ol GCpIla Krsna Bharat! is a typical 
■opera m Tamil Works like the Ramanatakam of Aruuachala Kaviri- 
var (1711-1776) and Bhdrata Ndfakam of Muthuramakkaviriyar may 
be produced as opeias 

The GeyanSfaka is an indivisible music diama Shorn of its music, 
the play will lose much of its charm There is no pi ose Beautiful 
songs and verses abound m them Every character sings and acts his 
or her part As the creation of rasa is important, only rakti ia R as 
capable of pi oducing emotional effects are used in Geyan^akaB The 
talas used in them are of the simpler variety Rare rggas, complicated 
talas and difficult sahgatis have no place in Geyanafakas The pltra 
praveSa daius of Bhagavata mela n 5 takas aie absent in Geyaaijalcas 


Whereas m Geyanttakaa, classical music of a vivid chaiacter with 
an occassional sprinkling Of folk tunes is used, in Yak?agSnas 
Kuravanii NSfakas and Terukkflttu, folk tunes predominate The 
Blhityas of songs in Geyanl^akas are simple ana straight Their 
meanings are readily understood The choral accompaniment Is a 
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necessity in nftya natalcas but not m Geyana*akas A pioperly consti- 
tuted orchestra, capable of producing tone-colour effects can provide an 
excellent accompaniment Muklia gltas (overtures) can usefully be 
composed for Geyanajakas To write a good Geyana|aka one has to 
be a poet, composei, dramatist, student of psychology and human, 
nature, possess gifts at melody— making, have capacity for effective 
characterisation and conceiving musical dialogues and soliloquies and 
finally possess the sense to perceive how the whole thing will Shine 
when produced on the stage This accounts foi the paucity of 
Geyaiiajakas. 



(46) Aiduka 

by 

Dr Paiyabala Shah 


The word Aiduka is explained in AmarakoSa as pq <* ^ 
(2-2-4) that which has bones in its interior Monier 
Williams Sanski it— English Dictionary equates AnjQkS with 
Bnddlmdfika and compares it to a Buddhist Stflpa The late Dr K P 
Jayaswal also in his “History of India (150 AD to 350 A D V', while 
discussing the passages from Mah&birata (V&naparvaAd 190)' men 
honing Alaska takes it to mean a Buddhist Stupa l 

This identification, however, cannot be accepted m the light of the 
description of Aiduka given m Visijudharmottara (IChapda III, Ad 
84) This Puiipa (circa 500-700 A DJ after describing different 
deities as various aspects of Vaisnavl Tnmurti m the preceding 
Adhyayas, devotes a whole adhySya to its description This description, 
which I shall discuss later on, leaves no doubt that Aidflka was a 
Brahmanical structure of worship It would, therefore, be interesting 
to find out the origin or proto-type of AujOka in Vcdic literature 1 

The explanation of the mistaken identification of An)fika with a 
Buddhist Stflpa must be sought in the probable similarity of their 
shape The origin of stflpas is traced to the tumuli or sepulchies 
raised over the dead aud containing the relics of the dead (History of 
Indian aud Indonesian art by Dr A K Coomaraswamy, p 30) 

As I mentioned in the beginning, according to Araaiakoga, 
Aidflka means a Ku4ya which has bones in its interior This goes to 
piove that Aidflka and stflpa had similar purpose We should, therefore, 
tiy to find out whether there is anything resembling tumuli or sepul- 
chres m Vedtc literature, 1 

1 > 

In Satapatha BrShmaija, we find discussions about various things 
pertaining to SimaflSna or burial moulds As this is a matter bearing 
-<111 our subject I quote below relevant passages from that vlvork pertain- 
ing to the disposal of the desd 

srsrcfc «63*mr 5*? far 1 1 rngfo* «n •[ 
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i mwTOr fywrta i & ^rr w^rwaw- 

^sftpsr. «Nnwawror $«f srarag'Sfiftfa art 
wrsnf* gj*frs«r *cr jtpstot& wrftircwrfa w 
srrftywt i , 

srawto} $fc fcrofra 1 frmrqinfrft nmt'twi nftfltffcwilsj i jf 
irqnmMmww-titolW awnrr $w iwr nwrfiptrrtW 
a? wmmftr jrffrsv v wr^ef, siniwnf arraftmfa ft wrf 
wrofapyi 

Julius Egglmg translates the above passages as follows— 

‘They now do what is auspicious for him. They now prepare a 
burial place (§ma£lna) for him to serve him either as a house or a 
monument’ (K XIII Ad 8 B I Vol 44 Page 421 ) 

’Four-cornered (is the sepulchral mound) Now the gods and the 
Asura 9, both of them sprung from Prajapati, were contending in the 
(four! regions (quarters) The gods drove out the Asuras, their 
rivals and enemies, from the regions, and, being regionless, they were 
overcome wherefore the people who are godly make their burial places 
four-comerd, whilst those who are of the Asura nature, the Easterns 
and others (make than) round, for they (the gods) drove them out 
from the regions' (S B E Vol 44, p 424) 

Now some bank up (the sepulchral mound) after covering up 
(the site) The gods and the Asuras, both of them sprung from. 
Prat itpati, were contending for (the possession of) this (terrestrial) 1 
world The gods drove out the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
this world, whence those who are godly people make then sepulchres, 
so as not to be separate (from the earth), whilst those (people) who 
are of the Asura nature, the Easterns and others, make their sepul- 
chral mounds) so as to be separated (from the earth), either on a 
basin or on some such thing’ (S B E Vol 44, Page 429) 

(The translator takes the woid 'Camfl’ to be a shallow stone basin' 
or trough, either solid or consisting of masonry (bricks) in the manner 
of stone-Jined graves) 

From the above passages of Sntapatha Brlhmapa the following three 
points may be noted — 

, fl) There were two types of SmaStaas, one used by Daivyafy 
Prajafy and the other by Asuryal? Pr-SchySfc Prajafc 
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i , (2); Th? San) iana or the tumulus of the Daivyalj PrajSh was 
four-cornered fa sjfyp) while that of Asuryah PrScySh 
etc round (qftmws) 

(3) The remains in the Datvyah Prajah type were placed 

. directly on the earth (g-jpfrffffrfVr) while those in the 

Asurya type in a basin or a CamG (mfferfr & wnrt) 

These points clearly show that the datapaths BrShmaija recognises- 
two types or vaneties of burial mounds-one of the DaiVya people and 
the other of the Asurya people, easterners etc 

Now the question arises who were the Daivyafo Prajah and who 
were the Asuryali PrUcyah etc The Datvyaft Prajah can be easily 
identified with the followers of the Vedic cult But who were the 
Astiryah PrScyah etc ? Egglmg takes PrScyah as distinct from 
Asitrynh but we can take Pricyah as qualifying Xsuryah also, and can 
say that they were the followers of non vedic cults prevalent in the 
Eastern paits of India Now it is well known to scholars that there 
were many such non-vedic sects in Magadha and other eastern parts of 
India before the lime of Buddha and Mah{lvtra In fact they were the 
forerunners of the later Sramapa sects, such as Jains, Buddhists, Ajlvikas 
etc As Prof D R Bhandarkar says in his" work, ‘Some aspects of 
Ancient Indian culture*, 'the fcramaijas were an unbrahmamsed non- 
vedic sect of recluses It also appears that the people of East India 
upto the 3rd cent A D had a socio-religious fabric of tbeir own * 
(Page 53) 

If this identification is correct, we can say that the §ma$aitB or 
tumulus of A9Uryah, Pracyah etc was one which was used by the 
eastern people following non-vedic cults In fact, we can say that the 
SmaiSna of Asuryah, Pracyah pe°P le was one from which the stflpa 
of iarauiapas might have developed This is proved by two details of 
its description given in §atapatha Br&hma^a via that it was round hl 
shape and tbs remains in it were placed in a Camfl or a basin The 
similarity of this type with stfipa is obvious 

The datapaths BrShmapa describes the Daiva variety as four- 
cornered Viapudharmottara gives as the basis of AnjQka a Bhadra* 
piths which is also four-cornered Thus the basic identity of this 
form with Daiva femaifina is quite clear 

I must, however, confess that I have not suceeded in finding any 
mchtion of the word AidQka in either the vedic Mantras or the 
jB5$hma#as But the philological origin of the word Aidfika would 
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connect it' with the Vedic root fa to praise or worship LAi^fika can 
be grammatically explained as if I 

c / 1 

- I may here mention that the word ^ alsp is derived from a root 
meaning to praise vw tg Another mteiestiog point in connection 
with Atcjuka and Stupa is that both Amara and tfemacandra do not 
give the word Stfipa in their KoSas, while both give identical definitions 
of AidQka Dr V S Agrawala, however, regards Aidfllia as ‘an old 
PrSkrta word for terrace derived from Elfika or Edflka meaning 
J raised terrace' In the text of Rdy Pasenlya Sutta edited with the 
•comnieutaiy of Malayagiri, by Pt Behardas tlie reading in the text of 
ft P lsqsg while m the commentary of M is 


It is explained by the commentator as Dchall— 'the threshold of a 
door or a raised terrace in front of it according to M Williams, 
Anjflka and ElQya can, no doubt, phonologically be connected but the 
meaning of Eluya or Eduga is not identical with that of Edtika as 
given by Amara and Hemachandra A woid which has a connotation 
similar to that of Atdilka mentioned in R P is ntaTOgwr meaning a 
found casket The casket contained the thigh bone of a jina as relic 
fturew lt 18 9ald 10 the 8flme that dlls IS an object of 
worship for SuiySbha god, and other gods and goddesses (R p 
pp 224-25) So Eluya of R P , to its author's mmd at least, is not 
the same word as Eduka of Amara and Hemacandra If the Eluya 
of R P were the PrSkpC foun of Aidtika meaning a receptacle con- 
taining a bone-relic, Hemcandra at least should have given the 
meaning of Dehall In his Abhidhina CmtjUnatu or Anek5rtha lco$a 
So I think that in spite of phonological similarity, we should, for the 
present, regaid the Pr&kjt Eluya and Sanskrit Aidfika as two different 
words or merely homonyms 

So if we can ignore the absence of reference to the word AidQka 
in early Vedtc literature, we may say that Aidfika iefers to the 
tumulus of the followers of the BrShmamcal cult, just as stfipa refers 
to that of Sramapa sects The word must have come into vogue when 
these &ma$5na structures must have become also places of worship 


The SmaiSna provides another link also The description m 
Vispudharmottaia which starts with a Liftga in the centre of its 
fthadrapHha, as we shall see presently, clearly shows that though the 
^ujfika which finds place for all the principal gods and cosmic elements, 
is in form basically a Iihga, a symbol of Siva, The association of Siva 
With graaSSna is well known {fogjtwrtftnrl Kumlra Sambhaya Sarga 
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3 SI o’ 77) This association might have been lesponsible for the use 
of the Wotd Aidfika fora stiucturc sacked to &tva and as the concept 
of &iva developed into a god signifying the whole cosmos and harmo- 
nizing all dualities or contradictions, so his symbol iihga was subli- 
mated fiom being an image Of a phallus ralo i symbol of the whole 
cosmos 

Now let us consider the description of AujGlca as given in 
ViBpudhaimottara (Khatjda 3 Ad 84) The first thing, that is men- 
tioned, is its Bhadrapffha It (j t Bhldrapuha) is furnished with 
foui beautiful 9tairs corresponding to the four directions This 
bhadrapUha is surmounted by two other bhadraplfhas On the third, 
a hhga form should be placed ThiS Iihga should not be accompanied 
with the Rekha In its middle Bhould be raised a four-sided 
immovable (Dhiuva) staff. Above it there should be thirteen bhGmikJs 
* e floors On it (» e the thirteenth BhflmikS) there should foe a 
rounded staff This should be decorated by a medallion icpresenting 
in its two halves, the sun and the moon 


The thirteen bhGmikSs with the 2malas5raka represent the fourteen 
worlds Thelifiga represents, of course, Mahedvata The rounded 
Btaff represents Pitimaha, while the four-sided staff represents the 
god Janardana i e Vi$pu The three Bhadrapl[lias repiesent the 
Guijas probably referring to Sattva, Rajas and Tamas The gupas are 
to be known as the three worlds containing the movable and immov- 
able objects (Trajlokya-sacarficaram) Below the bhumikas (floors)' 
but above the Iihga, should be placed in the four directions the Loka- 
■palas carrying in their hands Their names are Virflcjha, 

Dbrtarfytia, Virflpaksa and Kubera All of them should have the 
dreS9 of die fiun and should wear armours They should be adorned 
with ornaments, Virfidhaka represents Salcra, the lord of Devas, 
DhjtarftBtra, Yaraa— the leader of the wbi Ids, Virfipaksa Varupa— the 
lord of waters , and Kubera is the lord of the Yaksas 


In the first verse of this adhySya, it is stated that by the worship- 
of Al^fika the whole world 19 considered as worshipped This probably 
signifies that Ai^Qka represents some sort of cosmic form embracing- 
all things This interpretation Is supported by the fact that Aajflka 
finds place for all gods and the whole TngupStmaka world ] 

The vedic origin of Aidpka yrhich I have suggested above would! 
justify its inclusion in V D because, if it were a Buddhist form, it- 
could not have found a place in it We, however, find the wj>«f 
Aidfika used in the Buddhist MahSvastu to indicate a Buddhist stflpa 
i An it happens in the case pf other words like Caitya etc this woid and 
AiijOkq also piust have been used in course of time, b a general sense,, 
as a synonym of stfipa 
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It would be appropriate to consider at this point the vcises from 
the Vanaparva (Ad 90) o.f the MahSbhSrala T|iey arc as follows— 

qpw imitafa * fan H U 


fcwrtj ^3 wrnWHinrts «ar ii ^ 
sfafl *r ii ^ 


Three points emerge out of these ilokas— i 

(1) Aidflkasand Devalas are contrasted, 1 

ri 

(2) AidQkas were more numerous then Devagrhas or temples, 

(3) Aversion is shown to the Aiddkas 
Let us take the third point Erst— 

I 

As I said in the beginning, the late Dr Jayaswala takes these 
lAidtikas to mean Buddhist stflpas He regards these verses of the 
id Bh as describing religious conditions of India m the Ku§fipa age, 
in which according to him there must have been numerous Buddhist 
stflpas indicating prevalence of Buddhism and decline of Brahmanism 
In fact these verves are supposed to lament this state of affairs 

The first thing to bo said against this mterpietatiou is that there 
is nothing in the verses themselves or their context to suggest a 
Buddhist or even non-brahmanical reference Secondly, we might ask 
'what is the evidence to suggest that these verses of the M Bh apply 
<to the KusSija age? and thirdly assuming that these verses refer to the 
Kusapa age, we might say that thei e is no reason to believe thdt 
Brahmanism in its Saiva and Vaisjiava aspects was in decline in that 
age and that the Buddhist cult had become so powerful as Iq throw into 
background the temples of Brahmamcal deities by its more numerous 
stflpas If anything, there was a revival of vedic cult in the preceding 
Suijga period and there is evidence to assume that feaiva-worslnp and 
VjsjuMvorship were as prevalent as Buddha- worship, if not more 

i 

f So, in ray hunjble opinion, the aveision to AidQkas must not be 
.explained by interpreting Aidflkas as Buddhist stupas We might find 
some reasons for this aversion in their association with inauspicious 
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and in their uncouth shape which would suggest a magnified 
Jiftga qr remind one of a Jjraa&aa-mound 

( There is also anothei noteworthy point m the description given iij 

V D The description of LokapSlas as wearing armours and dresses 
of northern style and as carrying jflias would imply that the Aidflkas 
probably were more or less influenced by foreign uncouth styles T It is 
well-known to scholais that the Indian iulers belonging to foreign 
Iribes followed not any particular cult of India but accoiding to their 
inclinations worshipped Siva, Visnu or the Buddha and built temples 
.and stfipas in the styles which appealed to them So the foreign Siva 
worshippers might have built Saiva Aiddkas in their own styles Tlus 
would explain the disparagement of Aidfikas in the M Bh It may 
be Chat when these verses of Vanaparva were composed this strange 
aspect of Aiduka was repugnant to the oithodox followers of Brah- 
mamcal cult and that they were alarmed at the rapid spread of the 
practice of building Aidtfkaj to the detriment of artistic and auspicious 
Dcvagfhas But in course of time this aversion might have disappeared 
■and the strange foreign features might have been assimilated or 
Brahmanized, so mud) so that by the time of the Gupta age they must 
have become so important a Brahmamcal cult as to deserve a whale 
adhyayain V D The epithet prajShitakhya applied to Aidflka by 

V D is significant It means 'having the name of Prailhita’ 'good of 
the people ' This might suggest that there might have been other varie- 
ties of At^ukas and that Prajdhita Aiduka was the approved type 

Thus the verses of Vanaparva and the B4th ad of the 3rd Khapda 
of V D give us a glimpse m the process of assimilation of religious 
elements which are in the earlier stages regarded as inauspicious or 
strange but which somehow become popular and get a place in the 
Brahmamcal cult It is one more illusti&tion of the assimilative nature 
■of Hindu culture 

Now let us lake the first two points via the Aidilkas and Devatas 
and Ai^ftkas and Devagfhas These two points can be treated together 
They raise the issue whether the Aujflkas were images or temples In 
modern terminology whether they are sculptural or architectural ? The 
verses of Vanaparva imply that they were something of both, image 
and temple The V D gives its description in the last part of 
PiatlmSlak^atja, which is followed by PrSsddalaksapa, as if to suggest 
that Ai^Qka is something of PratimS and something of PrfisSda 

Now if our theory about the origin of Aidtfka vu Vedic SmaSfina 
•or tumulus, is right, we can say that it was primarily an architectural 
form containing a relic, but as the thing to be worshipped was hidden 
In the mound, it was the mound which got worship , the mound in the 
course of time, symbolizing and representing the interred object of 
worship But the tendency of Indian religious art has always been to 
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decorate the plain surfaces of its architecture and this must have 
worked m the case of eailier plain Aidflka moundd or tumuli, We see 
from the description of V D that images and symbols of all sorts of 
gods find placfc on PrajShita Aidflka But its primary form seems to 
be a square with a flagstaff in the middle and an SmalasSraka and A 
disc at the top 

The fact that the first thing to he placed on the Bhadrapftha is 
Lihga, sugge9ts that A^Qka must have first passed from its original 
tumulus stage to the stage of being associated with Siva I am almost 
tempted to suggest that the worship of Siva in the form of Lihga lias 
something to do with Aidulta, and though the pjjallus theory is 
generally accepted, I would venture to suggest that the word Lulgit 
should be interpreted as a Cinha ( ) and that Aidflka with 

or without Lihga was the Cinha of the god of Smadgip 


According to Dr, V. S Agrawal 'an actual specimen of edfika 
monument having three terraces and &iva lihga at its top has been 
unearthed at Ahichchatra in Bareli district during the recent excava* 
tions of the department of Archaeology 



t 

(47) "A Study of Textiles and Garments as Depicted in the 
KharoshpM Documents from Chinese Turkestan ” 


by 

Sri Ratna Chandra Agrawala, m a, Banaras 


The discovery of Kharosh\ht documents by Sir A Stein at Central 
Asian sites (Niya, Endere and Loulan) some fifty years ago ushered 
4 new era in the history of the region These documents 1 , mainly 
written in Prakft of N W F Provinces, are a store house of infor- 
mation regarding the political, social, ad rami strati ire, economic and 
religious conditions of Chinese Turkestan m the first three cenLunes 
after the death of Christ “It seems strange that rums far aivay in the 
baib&nan north, overrun by what Hindu legend vaguely knew as the 
'mythical ocean of sand' should have preserved for us records of 
everyday life older than any written document (as distinguished from 
.inscriptions) that have as yet come to light in India itself 3 ” 

The documents at our disposal are mainly of a secular nature, 
dealing mostly with disputes and decisions concerning lands and pro- 
perty, complaints to the king by ordinary people, deeds of purchase 
and sale, collection of royal taxes, agreements between private indivi- 
duals, piesents, sending of royal envoys and messengers, instructions 
from the king to the state officers and some occasional references to the 
Buddhist monks and the sahgha The whole record is available to us 
in the shape of small wooden tablets, some leather fragments, silk 
pieces and a few paper manuscripts too 

I Materials of T extile goo ds 

(i) Wool 1 e. u^na (or oipuo, doc 318) or unia doc 345) = 
skt Crn5, Iranian varna or varnova, Avestan vardna [Bailey, BSOS, 
XI, p ftl) 

(u) limp i e shamna (doc 318) =N Pers son (Burrow, 
BSOS, VII, p 787), akt iana, Hind? sano [cf* santyo m LA I, 


1 Numbering 782 m all Of these 764 were published to three 
volumes [See abbreviation 7] of KI, and 18 in BSOS, IX, p 111-25 

2, A Stem, Ancient Khotan, (1907), Oxford, p 369 
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p 128, ia«? and Mna m A Skt-Bngluh Dictionary , 1899, Oxford, 
p 1063 by Momer Williams] 

(m) silk The documents refer to different varieties and colours, 
ofjjilkas — 

(a) Papa Interpreting the word papa as a "roll of silk" [Trow, 
Language, p 102], Burrow refers to similar views of Dr LUders 
[Textilien in Altei Tuikestan, APAW, 1936, p 24 ff] But, Prof 
F W Thoma9 (BSOS, XI, p 546-7) interprets the same as "perliaps 
a muslin cloth” (cf Act Or XII, p 62 note 51, similar to Tibetan 
kha blogs, The N&nlghat caye Inscription of NKgamldt loo refers to 
300 papas [Sircai D C, Select Inscriptions 1, 1942, Calcutta, p 188] 
A first century A D silk strip from Tunhuaug with a Brdhml ins- 
cription on it records a papa foity guhft in length [Stem A, ^erutdio, 
1921, Oxford, p 701-4] A Kharoshphl note on a silk piece found m 
the Lop Nor region and deciphered by isle n IConow [S mo -Swedish 
Expedition reports, vu, \ cited m BSOS, XI, p 549] actually reads 
poga 


(b) Ytrka or iirka of doc No 697, interpreted by Stem (as 
cited in KI, III, p 308) as representing Chinese word from which 
were derived greek (Jijpwao and our silk, is still quite obscure 


(c) Pngha (doc No 316, 318) 

Dr, LUders, op at, p 30 (as cited by Burrow m Language,' 
p 108 and by Dr V S Agrawala m IHQ, 1951, XXVII, p 15-7), 
identified pngha With skt ptfiga of MahSvyutpatti (232 26) anu 
explained it as "dowered silk" Dr WB Henning [Tro/wcctioiw of 
the Philological Society, London, 1945, p 150-7 cited by Agrawala, 
ibid] thinks that pngha denotes "a monochrome damask or unicoloured 
figured silk” He also referred to variants in Mahovyutpatti as ptiiga, 
Pthgu znd prtga [cf pmga of doc 416, pmgha of doc 264, piiafigo 
ptAgmJp of, Bit pa’s Har$a Canto, prfiga of the FaH-Yuts'ien-tyu-wen 
quoted by Agrawala, op at , p 15 , Pa&to prang, sync I w prng, 
BSOS, XI, p 782] Archaeological discoveries m China and Centiai 
Asia have brought to light silk damasks in numerous colours of Han 
age [cf Andrews F H Descriptive Catalogue of Antiquities from 
Central Asia, 1935, Delhi, p 18, 20] 


(iv) Leather ic, chaiha [doc No 17, cf O Stein in BSOS, VIII, 
p. 7/8]=skt charna Also according to Thomas (Act Or XII, p 46 
ftote 3), churoma needs to be compared with skt charna oi wool 


3 Some measurement, cf aishpasya papa guhpi shapania 
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(v) Cptim The documents do not refer to ady word f6r totton* 
or some such material though cotion rugs and carpetB were found at 
Niya and Endere fade Ancient Khotan, p 137, 374, 134^ Senndia, 
p 221, 379] 

t 

II Sm of Textile goodt 

Both monks (doc No 489) and laymen were fined m shape of 
pa$as, the number of which ranged from L to 15 in case of the former 
and 30 in case of the latter (doc No 345, cf 41 pa^as as price of a 
woman) Perhaps pafas were of some standard length and fixed price 
Our documents [published in K I, / II III] fail to refer to the size of 
the Pafaj but as stated in footnote 3 above, shapaniagtsl^t refers to 40 
gishp as the length of a pa^a F W Thomas (BSOS, XI p 547) 
equates gish^i with dishfi of our documents while A Stem [Senndia, 
p 702-3] takes it to mean 46 spans on the presumption that a silk i oil, 
with a Chinese inscription of first century B C omL s , records the 
width as 2' 2 W (Chinese) and length as 40' (Chinese) and that 46 
gisht » weie identical 4 5 6 7 with 40 Chinese feet In fact the phrase should 
be taken as referring to 40 dij/iJj [ =dif/n of doc No 589, 592, tiphl 
of doc 415, 437— In Pa»i«» VI 2 31 there is reference to disfyi and 
vitasit together , also dirAfi in Kauiika sHtra and commentary on 
Kotyayona Srauta stifra as cited by Momer Williams, op c\ t , p 480] 

Like Ptfas other textile goods as ko/avas, lastugas, rojis, urnava- 
roijtfle, thavaipne or thavamnai namatas, kavaji etc , were numbered 
with the exception of amavaps, loslugas (doc 728), hjahavamnaga 
and tavastagas which weie all measured m hastaP (le cubits, One 
Atttto=18") 


III Dyeing and Printing 

The science end technique of dyeing and printing must have 
reached the zenith of eminence as is evident from a combination, of 
colouis as — 

(i) White ie ipata (No 318) or ipedaga (Languaae, p 21), or 
* Spell (No, 83) caskt, Av spaeltta, sptti, Mid Pers sped 
(B30S, VIII, p 900) , spytyy of an unpubrished Manichaen Sogtlian 
document (Henning cited by Agrawala, op at, p 16) 


4 Of course slct word karbasa (=cotton) travelled into Uiger 
as k' p 1 z (Bailey, BSOS, XI, p 779, also Bailey tef erring to another 
word kapaysa) 

5 cf BSOS, XI, p 547 even for prices etc , of such rolls 

6 A conjecture indeed, cf Iranian dufoy [KI, III, p 350] 

7 cf wjtwwae Aosta 5 in doc No 318 
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i (til Pamdura (doc 660) ts skt pandm [-white or yellow, cf 
Mey/BSOS, XI, p 781, J C Ray in J30RS, III, pill, p 226), 
#hot saka ysvfcn (BSOS, VIII, p 141, cf p 136] 

(ill) (doc No 660) or taxaf/r* "Vermillion", c(. Old 

Pers mkabrus [Bailey, BSOS, XI , p 782] 

(tv) Yellow ie pita or pet a (doc 3L8=skt pita, cf 7Va&r, p 59 
-note ftqora (doc 606) means the yellow robe of a Buddhist monk 
It 23 identical with skt kajaya, Toch A kashar [Language, p 82, 
BSOS, XIII, p 389), Agnean kasliar, Kucheao kashan, sogdian 
Jtaraya garment etc , as discussed by Batley in BSOS, XIII, p 130, 
389] 

(y) Bfayie mfo (doc 318)=skt nlla 

(yi) Red ie rataga (doc 318)=skt rakiaka [c£ Bailey, BSOS, 
XI, p 782] In connecting rayaga of doc 660 with rataga we can 
well account that doc No 660 is a record of various vaneties of pa fas 
as also opined by Bailey (dud, p 781) 

(vu) Rid Blue i e »j/o rataga kigi in doc No 318 

(yin) Kremru (doc, 660) 

Batley (BSOS, XI, p 782) compares the word withZor brmyr, 
PRzand xermera, Arm karmir Hebrew karmfl, Bud Sog kam'yr, 
NewSogd former (a red), skt fomlra* and thus opines that it 
f denotes paiticular colour as "crimson red" 

(ix) Palagavama (doc 660) Varma is skt vjrna, Av vardrih 
JBSOS, XI, p 782, cf Tavadia J C , fttio-Imm Studies, 1950, 
vidvabharatl, I, p 72], inthe9enseo£ "colour" [cf also pu;pa varna 
in doc 510, suvanta vary a in doc. 511, kbaro varna in doc. 3)8 etc ] 
Paloga has been interpreted to mean "variegated and compared with 

X/T-JT.. i , - f D.L XT T»A_. 1.1... L_ ,nrnn -rn* mr .. . I 




(x) Ass colour i e khara varrn (doc 318)= 'grey' colour 

(xi) PriHftd and mdtwolomd clothes were also in use as is evi- 
denced by phrases as chiiraga lyokmna (doc 318), chitrapafamae 

8 A demon’s name in Mahabharata, HI 368 ff as well, cf 
Motuer Williams, op at , p 284 also referring to this word in BSpa’s 
Har$a Canto m the sense of "variegated colour" 
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lastuga (dOc 566) In Sanskrit we have cifrflAa— pamter and cifra- 
5 »= represented in picture (Moniei Williams, op ext , p 227 , cf, 
Cxtravartrd, Citranla of Indian literature as referred to in JBORS, 
III, pt II, p 2 27, _vxchxtra pa\olaka of Lalxtwxstara, PBVB, p 95, 
modem Indian Chinpa=^i] 


IV Art of Weavmg and Embroidery 

The Kharoshfi documents also refer to embroidered garments* cf 
sujinkirlt vtdipa and similar lyoimana of doc No 318 The form 
sujmakirta was compared with Arabic jfoaujwd, N Pei a soeankard 
by Ludeis (cited m Language, p 131, BSOS, XI, p 535-6) while 
F W Thomas (BSOS, XI, p 535 6) disagrees with Luders and traces 
its deuvation ftom skt words He refers to .fflcifcormaM, r&cyaf- 
rayam karma of Brhat samhtta and Aivaghosa’a Vajrasua foi the 
use of siicx (aneedle) 


V Carpets 10 and Blankets 

(l) Tavastaga (doc 583), tavastaga and thavastae (doc 714) 
meaning “carpet" have all been taken as Iranian words derived from 
taften [KI, III, p 348, cf Arm 1 w tapast and tapastah~mzt y 
N Peis fa5ajfaA= fringed carpet as referied to by Burrow in Lan- 
guage, p 94 and BSOS, VII, p 512] Bailey (BSOS, XI, p 793)’ 
thinks th&l thavastae =»' "carpet cloth" The documents refer to various 
sizes of carpels m cubits as 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 

(u) Lastuga, an object nothing very costly (lahu mansigara matra 
in doc 184) was frequently sent as present It was also a printed one 
(Chxtrapapamae) in doc No 5 66 Burrow (BSOS, VII, p 786) 
connects it withN Peri dost or (= towel, handkerchief) While D C 
Sircai with skt lastuha (= string, a fillet, a child’s top as cited m 
Select Inscriptions, p 243, p 243 note 2) But from doc No 728, 
lastuga, [as suggested m KI, III, p 366] is stated to have been 7 
cubits in length Hence any identification with a napkin or handker- 
chief does not seem to be plausible It was perhaps some shawl of 
some such object [Act or XII, p 66 note 11] 


9 For the discovery of textile pieces woven in “warn rib", chain 
stitch" “satin twdl patterns etc , see Andrews F H, ap at, p 19, 20, 
Burlington Magazine, London, July September, 1920, p, 6 ff , Ssmdi®, 
pi 897 ff 


10, For Central Asian carpet industry m ancient days, consult 
Ancient Khotcm, p 134, Mcgovern W M, Early Empires of, Central 
Asia, 1939, ChapelhiU, p 53 , Andrews, op cit , p, 19 
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' (my Kajahavaynaga (doc 583) was same table cloth or small 
carpet, 2 cubits in length In the existing document it is associated 
with a carpet 4 cubits long [cf Language, p 81 about Luder’s inter- 
pretation] 

(iv) KojavaU, koiava (also kuiava in doc 345, 7 Yo»j, p 66 note, 
Language p 1) need to be compared with Pali kofava— rug, cover 
with fleecy hair [cited in Rhys Davids's Pah Dictionary, p 55 s v ka] 
or koyava of Jam literature (LAI, p 129, p 129 note 78) Doc No 
432 refers to while kojava These objects weie counted ui numbers 
IChotancse rugs [cf khotaum hojava m doc 583, kholani kojava in 
doc 592, khotai\m kojava-alena' 1 mdoc 519] were objects of faacy 
in Chinese Turkestan KaHcapako, a variety of kambala m Arlhaias- 
tra (II 11 100, cited in Language, p 80) which was identified by 
Burrow ( Language , p 80) with kojava, was perhaps a name given to 
rugs made in Kucha country 

(v) Ahtshdha (doc 207) or amskfaa (doc 431-2) or tyirfya 
(652) or aguhga (doc 152), closely associated with ho/avas, were 
perhaps blankets or rugH [cf Trans, p 28, note of doc 154] p 135, 
note of doc 652, KI, III, P 329] Avaltka (doc 575) and ovale 
(doc 431-2) too seem to have been of a somewhat similar nature [cf 
filet ava\jll-ta hide oneself in. Language, p 78] 

(vi) The Indian word kambala (=rtig) being quite conspicuous by 
its absence in our documents, Bailey (BSOo, XI, p 793) thinks that 
arnavaji (doc 59, 83, 113, 385, 433, 714) represented "the kambala 
cloth (?)" Doc No 83 refers to a white arnavap These objects 
were usually counted in numbers and it is only in a solitary record 
‘(No 83) that reference is made to such an object 8 cubits long 

(vli) Rajt (doc 655,714) was perhaps somewhat approaching rao? 
(=»quilt) Amtla [cf raj\ armla in doc 655] in Jama literature 
\PBVB, p 149-50] was "made of fleecy hair” and its use was prohi- 
bited for a Jam monkJZ A /, p 129] Also Dr lam [DAI, p 129 
note 75] refers to hlakka according to whom ®»*/a=camel Since m 
doc 6S5, the award of two rajt amila was mjdc along with a camel, 
the former was perhaps piena,red from camel's skin [cf ushfra 
hambalas quoted in PBVB, p 97, covets made of camel's and lion’s 
skin ,PBVB,^ 153] 


II cf Thomas, Act Or XII, p 54, O Stem, BSOS, VIII, 
p 778, Bailey, BSOS, XI, p 793 interprets koiava as ‘Woollen cover’ 
Phrases ka (rarya) koiava 1 (doc 728) and kuiavaaadha (doc 345) 
are quite obscure 

. 12 Burrow [Language, p 77] fee^s that akna is "an epithet of 

' xtrg Or blanket^ gfoyuMu i <* rug for lying down in ?” 
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(vm) Namata u , namati, nmataga namatae, nomaqtfae, namdaga 
meaning "felt" need to be campared with N Pers namad, Pahl namt, 
Pall namtaka, Anglo Indian numdah, Tibetan snm-mdah etc Felt 
making was a prosperous and flourishing industry of Central Asia even 
as early as the times of the Scythians and the Sarmatians [cf Mc- 
govern, op c\t, p 52-3, Ancient Kkotan, p 134,410, Andrews, op at. 
19-201 


VI Cloth *» general 

Reference to pa$a, shamna pafa and oi/ino Aorta has already been 
made above Tavanaga, thwaynoe, thavmnaga, (cf thavanagamae, 
ihavatjmmae, all refer to 'doth in general' perhaps, cf saka Manna 14 
—doth Burrow ( Language , p 94} feels that thwatynaga is derived 
from the Persian base tZftan and tdbam Since in doc 207, 149, 141, 
they are all counted in numbers as 3, 4, 6, 15, it appears that they were 
perhaps of some standard size and dimension Documents refer to the 
use of wool for these objects (No 149, 318) Kafa-thavvfime (doc 
149) was perhaps some cloth woven m the design of a mat (cf Skt 
Aofa= mat, Monier Williams, op at, p 2$) In caBC we associate it 
with hofa the phrase will denote a cloth for tying round the waist [cf, 
ka\a solaka of the j ataka literature] 

Astarana vastaram (doc 439,187) or astarafuna vastaramha (doc 
43l)="dothing and beading" [far details see Thomas, BSQS, Xr, 
p 536 Also pravarana vastarna in doc 565 compared by Thomas with 
pravarana astarai}a of Kaufcalya’s Arthaiastra] 


VII Garments 


(i) Prohutu (doc 318), read as praham by Burrow (Traiw p 59 
note), was perhaps some term for a stitched garment Our document 
refers to some such as peiwatflnulaga kuvam prahunt , kharavarna. 
prakunt and krmertt paltyamaga prahmt Burrow (BSOS, VII, 
p 514) derives praham from saka prahona— garment (Khotanese 
prahona in BSOS, XI, p, 535, 786, BSOS, XIII, p 121, 391, Actor 
XIV, p. 232, BSOS, VIH.p, 128) 


13, Language, p 30, 78, 100, Ament Khotw, p 367, KI, III, 
p 352, JRAS, 1934, p 475 

14 cf Language, p 96-7, BSOS, VII, p 512, BSOS, X!, p 535, 
Actor XIV, p 232, Tfans, p 105, BSOS, VIII, p 917, note l of 
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As regards kuvana iS prakunt, Burrow [Language p 84J seeks 
comparison with saka kuhm\ithait ( = clwlapafta) 

(u) Chataga (doc 505) is taken as identical with chhadaka and 
chadako [Language, p SO] meaning "clothing" It is certainly an 
object for being used as a garment for in the document it "stands in 
opposition" to a particular article of dress (cf BSOS, VII, p 783] 
i e a kwah is designated as chhaioga ' 6 

(m) Headdress Veda [cf China vetja, doc 353]=skt veshfa, 
Pill wfkana or ve\ha [K 7, III, p 344}=turban 

(iv) Robes and cloaks — 

(a) Chodaga (doc 19, 506, 722, chofaga in 316) They were 
prepared (doc 722) and demanded by ladies in exchange for some 
textile goods (doc 316) We do not know whether ladies used them 
or not [cf choda or chola m skt = jacket, bodice, ckofako oi cholaka~ 
jacket, Momer Williams, op at, p 402] According to Bin row 
(TfortJ p 144 note of doc 722), chotugb=* ,, zo&t" They were also 
given to slaves and servants hlong with meals and wages [ q*fa* 

indoc 19, in doc 506] Central Asian people 

used to wear long cloaks [cf anacolaka of Harsa chanta, PBVB, 
B 161 , K I, III* p 345] 

(b) Chtnochmara (doc No 149) indicates chmese robes (Trans, 
p 27 , cf, chara, the dress of a Buddhist raouk as cited BSOS, VIII, 
p 427, Language, p 2l, BSOS, VIII, p 608 j) It is tiot certain 
whether chmara has any connection wtih skt «w=s ,, a plant from the 
fibres of which cloth is made” (Momer Williams, op at , p 3981 

' "I 

(c) Kasara l e , Yellow robe of a Buddhist monk (doc 606) 

1 (d) Kavab (doc 50o, cf kavtiji, doc 581,432) has been identic 
^ed with skt kwaciko [Language, p 82, BSOS VII, p 783, Baliey m 
BSOS; XI, p 1 795, cf skt kaitacadr havasa^armour 17 , Coat of mail 1 
in Mpmer Williams op c»t , p 345] 


15 It is interesting to note that in doc Nos 272, 2 92, 236, 435, 
-hwana is used as an epithet of corn too 

T6 Chotaga bf doc 161 seems to have no connection with this 
ehhataga The former was perhaps the same as chotaga or chodaga 
(taiobe)' i , 

il * For the discoveiy of soihe Kharoshfhl records wrapped tip nt 
ancient armour textiles from Loulan, see Serwdw, p 3 79 1 
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U) PoUn mwro {.doc No, 514) 0, stem (vBSQS, VIII, 
fii 7X8) ii(terpreted the phrase as “garments made of {me, blece of 
•cloth" apd that pot 9, according to Halayndha 4bhtdh>, II, 39j meant 
■"cloth** While wofflfta= cloak, stuff etc , (BSOS, VI [I, p 778, note 8)‘ 
Burrow (7 Voh.j, p 10(5) puts forth its meaning as "pothv, on onp 
occasion" [i e tftfa tj$ *r ] 


(f) Puchhama (doc No 534), in 0 Stem's Opinion (BSOS, VIII, 
p 777 ) "would correspond to akt pukqama (gqq) which seems to bh 
unknown In modem Eastern Turkestan, body biwo= knot, bundle as 
referred to byRadloff Perhaps connected with that is potsh (pochhu) = 
long night-gown like garment worn by Kashmiris, when made of 
cotton cloth is called potsh ” 


(g) Chamn (doc 714, chatpdn, doc 2 72) In Bailey’s opinion 
(BSOS, XI, p 793), thephrase= chadar cloth,” well compared with 
Iran chadar, N Pers chUdar (= cloth) Associated with kamatpta 
(^trouser, as will be discussed later) it may refer to some Upper 
garment as opposed to lower one It does not seem to be plausible 
to agree with Burrow (Language, p 89) who suggests to connect with 
slct candrakam ( = ginger) 

(h) Karchi (doc 357 i e 6 karchi kamuta) It is very interesting 
to compare it with Av kdrdli, Asi kaerch (=furcoat) Thus the 
phiase means "trousers made of karchi material” (Bailey, BSOS, XI, 
p /94] but it is more appealing to take it as denoting both upper and 
lower garment togethei lB 


(l) Garments for the breasts 

Katflchuh ( doc 149, 318, hatpjuhya, doc 343)=skt haheuka or 
kaftcuhk$=bodiLZ or jacket worn by the ladies Such jackets 1 ® were 
made of wool (doc 318), whtle unicoloured silk (doc 318) and 
harapen cloth (doc 318) spelapngha (doc 318) is the same as 
spytyy pryng of an unpublished Manichaen Sogd document [Henning 
cited by Agiawala, op at , p 16) 

(j) GarwwutJ for the Want l e kayabatpdhma (doc 149) cf 
kayabandhanam of the jataka literature [Mehta R L, Pre-Buddhist 
India, 1939, Bombay, p 262, cf PBVB, p 147, Semdia, p 636-7 
about an ancient girdle from Miran j 

(k) Trousers 

18 Cf chamdMammamta (714) as a parallel phrase Tavadja 
(op at , p 80 81) identities karchi with modern, fe»i;15=shirt 
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ffaiptfiaifito or hamatiita [dot 272-714] have been compared with 
Khotaneae kamadm, kfyimada [=*afAt»jt#a:=irouser, cf BSOS, IX, 
p 532, XI. p 793 quoting sunthanZ of the MahSvyutpatti] meaning 
“trouser” Thu3 Bailey disagrees with Thomas who [J of Greater 
India Society, XI, p 64] interprets cfictyidn as ''jade" (cf also Act 
Or , XII, p 46 note 3) 

Equally obscure is the phrase jows/ow** (doc No 149) which, 
has been suggested as an equivalent of Khotanese words for trousers 
[i e Bailey BSOS, XI, p 532 compares with sQthmna] The use of 
trousers was a typical central Asian device [see Mcgovern, op at , 
p 48-9 for the introduction of trouseis in other parts of the woitd and 
that too from central Asia [cf modern s«Maria=f trouser] 


(1) Miscellaneous garments and textile goods 

(i) Chttroma (or chroma or chtronna were compared with Iran 
Chborma or ckihravanna, aid Iran chtoravarma ( = facing covering- 
veil, Bailey in BSOS, XI, p 794) Burrow [ Language , p 90], on the 
other hand takes it as some “agricultural commodity" 

(u) Rotamna (or rotaqi) is closely associated with churorma, 
Bailey (BSOS, XI, p 794) identifies the former with ro dvanna 
derived from Iran raudabanda (= face binding veil, cf N Pers 
nty-bwd = veil) Bailey does not agree with Burrow's views (BSOS, 

VII, p 787) and also those of his own piopounded earlier in BSOS, 

VIII, p 913 But, since in doc 387 rota ipna is measured in mihmar 
and khts like corns etc , it does not seem plausible to attach any impor- 
tance to Bailey's latest views 

(in) Sadi or radi ) of doc 431-2 has been taken to be the same as 
rap (of doc 655, 714) by Burrow (Trans , p 8B note of doc 431-2V 
while Bailey (BSOS, XIII, p 389 ff ) and Thomas (Act Or XII3V 
p 79) prefer the reading soft as equivalent of soft of Jaina literature, 
Safa, and lafaka of skt texts etc 

(iv) Pameavaqua (or pomjhMitita' ol doc 316) or posamomta 
(doc 534) taken to be identical by Burrow (Trans, p 106 note) were 
made of pngha and wool in docs 316, 534 respectively 

(v) Vidapa was an embroidered garment (doc 318) 


, 19 cf ladles and their dre'a printed in the frescoes of MirStr 

temple m Chinese Turkman, Serwdds 516-9, Sung Yun’s description 
about wotnen of Yu-tien in Ament Khotan, p 170 
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(vi) Lyokmana was bath embroidered and printed (doc 3 18) 

(vu) (oi bhtgi) is referied to as sortie blue-red (doc 318) 
garment while Thomas (Act Or XIII, p 72) suggests an identification, 
with bhfhgi- vessel 

(vfu) Ur tiavar aqtde (doc No 345), enumerated in association 
with some textile goods, was perhaps some garment made of unut 
(wool) but Rapson [Kl, III, p 335) prefers to take vartade (instead 
of varatpde) and compares with vartafaka of Lokaprakaia (ed Weber,, 
p 98) 

(ix) Shoes Kavajmamata (doc 432, only kovajt in doc 581) 
may be interpreted as "shoes prepared from felt" Like kojava ana 
koiava, kavajt may be taken as kavaii while kavasht in Fan-yu tsa- 
Mmg (cited by Tavadia, op at , p 84) and N Pers kafs both mean, 
“shoe, slipper” (cf Tibet kabasa cited by Tavadia, ibid, khapusd in Jam 
literature, LAI, p 133 , PBVB, p 178) 

(x) Ropes i e rajtt (doc 288, 264, 534= skt rajju) or rcwaipM 
(doc No 175, 345= skt raiana, N Pers man cf Language, p 114, 
BSOSVHIiP 786) weie frequently sent as presents (doc 288) and 
taxes (doc 264) ai The text n rasaqim (doc 175) corrected as unit 
rasatiwa by Rapson [Kl, I, p 70] may be taken as ma rsaamna 
suggesting ropes prepaicd from wool In doc 345, rasatpw is associa- 
ted with namatas and urnavardam de Bui row {Language, p 13) also 
suggests that vadlu (doc 264) may be taked as "vardhrl"— rope 


(xi) Sacks Gom (doc No 154, 207) needs to be compared with 
skt gona, P3.ll gonaha, both meaning a "woollen rug” But the context 
of the ftiya documents (No 214) clearly indicates that it denoted some 
^sack for the lucerne of horses 1 (1 e dm goniyatpim aijn-stave, cf 
Trans , p 40] In skt , gona or poKa/orT=sack [Momer ‘Williams, op 
at , p 367] It is much more interesting to note that document 
No 756 is in itself a silk bag with a kharoshthl note on it [cf Inner - 
most Asia, 1928, Oxford, p 223] Bailey, (BSOS XI, p 767) suggests 
that gufta of an unpublished document from Khadlik may be traced In 
the gam 'sack* of Niya documents 


20 Use of long boots by Central Asian people, Mcgovern, op. at , 
p 2,252, Ancient Khotan,p 372 

21 Cf Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan about the 
collection of hair for rape making, JRAS, 1934, p 504 Certain 
Kharosbfhi documents were found tied with gots’ hair, Ancient 
K hot an, p 238, 
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VIII, Use fff Textile goods " u ' ' “ ^ 1 

( 1 ) As wealth and popetiy {doc 149, 534, 318, 345, 187] 1 Proper 
account was also maintained (doc No 660 ) 


(u) As medta of exchange — 

(a) Paying hire charges of a camel (doc 83) as t iYnavafi 

(b) Purchasing land, girls, women, corn 21 , wine 23 

(c) Price of a gill partly paid in rugs (doc 592) 

(d) Price of a women as 4i pa^as (doc 32) 

(e) Price of land payed m shape of rugs etc (doc 579, 322, 

655) 

(f) Price of a kojgva (as 5 or 10 #w/») 22 {*, carpet 13 aubito 

long for 12 midi etc 


(in) As objects to be paid as t axes — 


i e agufufa, namata, kojava, gom, raja, kamutjita, arnavajt, ran 
etc (doc 207, 714, 264, 382, 154) 

(iv) As objects of gifts and presents — i, c , chhotaga, lastuga, 
cfariavefia, tauastaga , kojava, rajM, pagtjhaoatpta pnghamaga etc 

(v) As objects of debts and loans —Debt of silk is recorded in 
doc 35 [l e papa tna cf vasanarna of Plijuu Vf, 1 89 Varttika (cited 
by Monier Williams, op at , p 932 ] 


(vi) As subsistence for servants oad slaves Both persons em- 
ployed on work charge basis (doc 19,403) and household slaves (doc 
506) were given clothing along with food and wages (no wages for 
slaves in doc 506) 


(vu) As objects fines 


Reference to fines of pafas prescribed for monks and ordinary 
people has been made above 


21 Note king's eagerness to purchase one kojava for royal corn 
(doc 448) cf doc 622 

?2 Wine to be sold for ctothmg and beddmg (doc 431-2) 

( 22a 1 ?»«/» being &th of a gold stater [cf doc 419 where 1 gold 

stater 4- 2 muh = 12 muh] , 
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(viu) For binding of tablets — 

Strings served the purpose of binding wooden tablets in Ordef to 
avoid unauthorized inspection Fibres Or hair mixed with clay seals 
have also been recovered A Kharoshthi document, after being sealed 
afresh was tied in yellow silk [S'madui, p 229, cf Ancient K ho tan, 
p 356] 

(ix) As writing material — 

(a) Leather-doc Nos 665, 349, 341, 371,379, 376, 385, 387, are 
documents on leather [cf also chama pothi of doc 17, Act Or XIII, 
p 78] The use of leather for writing purposes must have led to the 
slaughter of animals on a grand scale It is indeed strange that reli- 
gious ideas did not militate against the use of antmal's slcin for Avriting 
etc (Ancient Khotan, p 347) 

(b) Silk Just like leather, silk too was utilised for writing letters 
and seeding communications Doc Nos 697, 708 756 aic records on 
silk 33 


(x) Ai objects of votwe offering — 

Sopie fCharoshfhi inscriptions on finely woven buff silk sti earners 
ffoth Mlrln refer to the use of such objects for offering m temples , 
At the end of each of these is the phrase rnigha daclmnat bhavadu 
[Smtidw, p 495, 542] Even a fourth century A D Chinese document 
on paper [&mrfia, p 379] records a tribute of various pieces of silk 
offered by a cei tain barbarian 

(xi) As objects of Export and Import 

The documents refer to Chinese goods [i e china chimara, 
chuioveifa] and Khoianese rugs [i e khotant kojava, khotamni ho java, 
hhotamm kojava , akno] being used by people in the region of 
Kharoshlht records Not only that the early visit of Indian merchants 
on the borders of Western China is attested by the discovery 
of a first century B C inscription in Fjrdhmt script on a silk 
pi$ce [Stem, A, Asia Major, ‘Rirfh - Anniversary Volume, 1923, 
p f 367-/2] Indeed records on silk, both in Erahml and Kharoshtfii 
ciftne frtfm ruined watch stations along the ancient trade route connect 
mg Central Asia with China, Persia, India etc 

f r r* «■ r - ^ L — I • u ' — * 

r ( 23h cf .For the n&e of silk for wl itmg m early centuries of B C , 
coteulit. Journal of Afnenedn Oriental Society, [Lxi, 1941, p 73],' also 
Chinese documents on silk, Sertndia, p 700, 763, 681 cf ibid, p, 677 
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The documents under survey thus throw a good deal of light <m 
the dress and garments of slaves and servants, .monks and laymen etc 
It ifi interesting to note that slaves, who could own land and all sorts 
of movable property are no where refer red to in the documents as 
wearing gala dresses either made of pngha or chitraga cloth It is 
equally interesting to see the monks being fined up to 15 pofasW * > 
(doc No 489) and prohibited from joining the ^o<sof/io ceremony in 
a householder’s dress Is it that the monks were not used to pulmg 
monkish robes all the twenty four hours a day and that they were 
expected to be m the prescribed dress only on special cciemonial 
functions? It is very sad that the existing documents fail to icfer to 
strictly royal articles of dress and decoration It is only from doc 448 
that we know that a king showed great anxiety for the purchase of a 
koicnia for royal corn Also a certain queen accepted a carpet 13 
cubits long (doc 431-2) Beyond this there seems to be nothing note- 
worthy to be referred to in this connection 

This is in nutshell the account of textiles and garments as 
depicted in the Kharoshfhi documents from Chinese Tmkestan 
Foreign influences, both Indian and Iranian were rapidly working m 
the heart of Central Asia, in the field of textiles as is attested by the 
use of various technical terms denoting fabrics and goods Nay, even 
Indian patterns 2 * of kimHAq and sfitya have actually been found on 
textile pieces recovered from ancient sites of Niya, Endcre and Loulan 
In the words of A. Stem [Ancient Khoton , p 334], "not only the 
sculptured and pictorial arts of Khotan, but also the more decorative 
branches of its textiles industry had from an early date received their 
models from India” 


23(a) cf A Record of the Buddhist Religion by Itsing, transla- 
ted by T Takakusu Oxford, 1896, p 2L8-9, 67 ff about the dress of 
Buddhist monies m seventh century A D 

24 Also tapestry type carpet pieces resemble modern Indian dor* 
f Andrews, op cil , p 19 , Ancient Khotan , p 334] Indians also on 
their part began to make use of prtqha of Central Asia cf, Agrawala, 
oih.flV , p 16 
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Abbreviations nun — 

1 Language—T Bui row, The Language of the Kharoshfhi Docu- 
ments From Chinese Turkestan, ^ 1917 ) , Cambridge 

2 Trails =T Burrow, A translation of the Kharoshfht Docu- 
ment ? from Chinese Turkestan, (1940), London 

3 P B VB = MohcKand , Prachuia Bharatiya Vein Bhufi, 
(Hindij, Prayaga 

4 LAI=Jagdish CJiaod Jama, Life in Ancient India as deficit d 
in Jam Cations, (1947), Bombay 

5 BSOS=fl«//e/itt of the School of Oriental and African Siuditf, 
University of London 

6 IKQ= Indian Historical Quarterly 

7 Act Oi —Acta Onenlaha 

8 KI I, [I, III— Khar oshtki Inscriptions discovered by Sir A 
Stem in Chinese Turkestan, Oxford, Vols I, II, III (Text only) 

9 Only No of the documents of Kl will be referred to 
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ft is a happy augury that music has conic m for discussion, in. the 
sessions of the OuenLal conference as apart of culture In spite of 
the fact that music forms not only an important bill a necigsaiy part 
of cultme, that it is a part of the mental equipment of man it had been 
neglected by us in India so many years May be, there werfe reasons 
for this unkind attitude towards the ait But now that we aie lccast- 
iflgottf olilture once more and looking forward to some soil of cultural 
Unity among ustOfiehtoU, a cultural brotherhood between nations and 
between laces, inclusion of music m oui discussions is a very hopeful 
index of our Success m our efforts Is not music after all a universal 
language? Music deals with the prime medium of communication 
between man and man, I mean the human voice and its sweet mov- 
roents up and down, which touch the very soul of the listenei, just as 
the sweet smell and sweet look of a flower, the soft touch of a spang 
time breeze The sweet flower, the soft biceze, the sweet passage of 
music have all then own language which is undci stood evciy where 
These do not need word of language to cany on their conversation, and 
as such, are of universal appeal A good passage of music, a good 
painting, is a foiceful and ever memorable dialogue on goodness bet- 
ween man and maa After all the aim, the effect of culture is a 
sympathetic understanding and adjustment of thought and action, 
getting mLo tune, so to say Touching the senses, the sense of hearing, 
the sense of vision, the sense of touch with their lespective sweet media 
will go a long way in bringing us together into an unbreakable bi other- 
hood 

What is music then? This is one of the words such as ‘ART 1 , 
'RELIGION 1 ', 'POETRY' that defy definition The word music is 
derived from the Greek moiuike which is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
word Satigita expressing the corporate idea of musical lccital 
playing of musical instrument and dancing, either taken 
singly or in group These aits coasideied individually arc called gita 
or gayftna, vadya or j/adona and nyita or nartana respectively Gita 
stands for singing, vadya or vUdana for instrumental music and nartana 
foi dancing But taken together, all these arts are called Safigita 
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Thys song forms the; basis of the art of music in India The waid 
qtjipu-i haweyei, lechmcally refers more to expression of sweet sounds 
oh instruments than yocal music, if I mistake not Tins difference ia 
the root idea of the art makes all the difference between llie music of 
th? West and Sahgita of India This fs a fundamental distinction 
bpljveeii th? two 1 lie emphasis on instrumental music has led westdr 
ners to invent a Jarge variety of correctly tuned musical instruments 
ot various sizes and shapes qualities and shengths of tone, utilizing 
all kinds of material capable of pioducmg musical tones It has al§o 
lehthepi to develop the possibilities of poltphomc musio, 1 e music in 
winch several tones of different degrees are sounded together* simul- 
taneously on instruments I he simultaneous sounding of a number of 
different tones is technically known as harmonisation and the effect of 
the music is called Harmony This Harmony is a basis of all music in 
the West 


In India and all over the East the human voice being the basis of 
fflllVtusit no harmonisation was thought of It is nbt possible physi- 
cally lo^produce moie than one tone at a time by one single li'uman 
Voice, balers It id cracked Even in group singing the humait voice 
caiinot be expected to express pin-point degrees of correctness in 
pitch, necessaiy to fulfil the conditions of harmonisation Instrumental 
music in the East is a reproduction of musical passages occurring in a 
sppg In the case, of instruments in which the strings are plucked by a 
pleptrum and musical solids such aa metal tubes, bells, China cups, and 
wooden plates which are strueje by a striker, rhythmic patterns of 
varioys, lengths and shapes set to music morq or less to t thp composition 
otloyea of a song are played All bow and blow instruments. , reprOr 
duce vqcal music All, these instruments have a song as their bqsi^ 
Thus melody alone remains the basic principle of all Oriental mupiP 
Melody as against harmony is a musical passage m which the tones are 
expressed one aftei anolhei in succession and not simultaneously 
asaftjiax'mony The Orientals have developed melody almost to pel 
fection Varna, RVga, Dhm, Jtiti, Naqhm, whatever yoii may call 
a musical passage, is a melodic pattern in which a number of musical 
tones occur in succession, one after another Ariangement of the older 
o£jabcfe"sSiMi_Qf the 5 b tones 'so as 16 make them mitilcalljr effective! 
demands a musical sense of high order This gives the passage all 
the musical value it has Reproduction of these by voice or on an 
instrument in an effective manner is another condition of the musical 
valu&of a melodic pattern A passage of tones must bd musical in 
itself aiuf-ll must be rendered well endugh So as to produce -the desirta 
effect. These two points refer to the 'what’ and ‘how 1 , - the matter afld 
manner of -music Letn a examine a few examples here ' 1 


The melodies; Jayjuvanli, Jauupurl and Shairavl are, known to 
ejfprjSlisteheroflHmdiistanl Music They aie all intrinsically musical - 
fyi| I tv is, then correct rendering which - makes , them living,! turns them, 
mto. appealing passages of an Universal language A composition of 
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musical tones can by itself be a thoroughly disgusting specimen For 
instance a passage like thni (illustrate S.MiVRDH G DHb) Each 
and every one of these is a musical tone recognised as Svara of which 
music is made and yet however much we may attempt to render this 
strange passage musical it will succeed m defeating our purpose 
Weeping, moaning, crying are done *n musical tones, but it is not 
music A musical passage, on the othet hand may be by itself highly 
musical But the rendering theieof is at times so poor that it fails to 
make its desued effect and falls flat on the ears of the listeneis Me- 
lody alone if studied and practised well gives enough Scope fox musical 
expression It is melody which leaves the musician free to express his 
own personality He can make adjustments and readjustments in the 
mannei of interpretation and even at lanes the intonations of his me- 
lody on the basis of the general outline thereof 


Whatever the nature 01 pi ove nance of anueut civilizations this 
much is cei tain that the oldest boob of knowledge now available are 
the Vedas We get our earliest information about the beginnings of 
our music fiom the Vedas Whatever may be the age of the Vedas the 
knowledge they contain refeis to things most ancient, almost going 
back to the begmnmg of civilization 


Music, for us, is supposed to have been created oul of the i 3 «io 
Veda This Veda is most of it RaVeda itself when chanted in more 
01 less musical intonations The human soul, wishing to speak out 
awakens the mind, which, on its part awakens the fire, i e the energy 
rn the body The energy m the bod) goads the life breath stored in the 
Brahma Granthi, the biealh thereafter rtses up by degrees through the 
wind pipe and expresses the higher and higher degrees of pitch 


A musical tone is called ‘Nada’ OUr musicologists explain this 
word as follows — 


NAKARAM PRAHA HAMANAM jpAKARAM AMALAM VIDUI? 
TliNA PRAnAGNISAMYOGAH NADA ITYABEIIDHIYATE 


'The letter* 'Na' stands for life breath, and ' 5 a' foi die heat of 
the body Thus by the co operation of physical energy and life breath 
i c air, a musical tone is produced” Considering the ancient tunes 
when the above $loka was written it seems a rational explanation of 
production of sound After explaining the causes of production of 
Nada, the ancient Pandits proceed to analyse the primitive attempts at 
musical expression Arc\k Gana or monotomc chanting, Gdthtk or 
by tome, Sam\k Gana Tritomc and Svardntara or quadrutomc Urcijf 
Gana is chanting in one single tone, Gathik is chanting in two tones 
of high and low degrees > of pitch, is chanting in three tones of 
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different degrees of pilch and Smramaia is a fourtoned chant It is 
not possible to define the actual intonations recognised m those ancient 
days which these four types of chanlitigs refer to We, however, find 
m some books on music an attempt at illustrating these m tei ms of 
modern intonations It is true that we do even today hear such chant- 
mgs in the course of religious lecitals Let me demonstrate these one 
by one in their ordei 

S 

MANGALAM BHAGAVAN VISNUR-MANGALAM 

MADHUS0DANA8 


O % I I » 

MANGALAM PUNpARIfCAKSO MANGALAM 

GARUp A-DH VAJ A? 


All this is chanted in one single tone There is no tiansitiort low 
or high in this 

A Galhik oi two toned chanting will be like this — 

N(i , • • t u i S a > a «lt 


PORNASYA CA-AvAFIANAM KUTRA SARVADHARA- 

SYA CA-ASANAM 


N S 

SVACCHHASYA PADYAM-ARGHYAfiCA 

5UDDHASYA CA-ACAMANAM KUTAIJ 

In this theiQ are only two degrees of pitch between which the voice 
moves up *nd down, namely N and S 

Samilc Chanting is of three tones and is done something like tins,. 

RRR-R R S R R R G R RS 
MANO BUDDHI-AHANKARA CITTANI NAHAM 
RRRR SRRR G R RS 
NA CA &ROTRA JIHVE NA CA-AGHRANA NETRE 
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R R RRS R RRGRRS 
- NA CA VYOMA BI30MIR-NA TEJO NA VAYUU 

RRRRSR RR G RR S 
CIDANANDA RuPA? ^IVOSHAM f>IVOSHAM 


Hcie there are three degrees of pitch, nameiy R,5 and G Let 
us now lake the Svariintara or four toned chant The dloka conceined 
is a benediction utteied by the wedding priest wishing well to the bride 
a'lid bridegioom 

m M MG R R GR Rb b M M M G R RG 

R R S S 

u Vighneda No Vighna Vidfira Ka.ii NirViglinaKaiye Sakatfta Lha 

Siddhih 

k M M G R R G R K S S MMMGR.RGR 

Dbb 

Vighnedvaro Vighna Naiek Pfljyo Vadlifl— Var&bhyam iubha- 

m2 Daditu 

Whatever value these chants may have as regards their historical 
authenticity they arc good euoggh to give us some idea regarding the 
primitive attempts at musical expression The mam object in setting 
words tune measure and some sort of musical raurmui was memori- 
sation of the subject matter of the verse The Vedas, rur&pas, Daria- 
nas are all mitten in verses They wcie to be learnt by Jieaj-t and 
hence the necessity of their veisrflcation Even a child learning his 
ifttmher'SL of lufes of grammei chants his lessons in musical chants 
punctuated in time beats 

\ ¥ 

The i ecitation of the Vedic Hymns was done in three movmcnts. 
of the voice *UtULta\ Raised, 'AnudStta the lowered and 'Svanta' 
the circumflex These movments were probably not meant to be in 
any definite’ musical intei Vais as such An ‘Udatta* syllable was to be 
pronounced in a high pitch, without refeieuce to any definde degrees 
of pitch in compauson to the othei movraenls The syllable in 
'AnudStta' was to be pronounced m a low pilch and a ‘ijvarita^ syllable 
was to be pronounced with a slur roughly covering the high and low 
tones Thus it seems that m the Vedic hymns other than those of 
the SSmaWeda there was no conscious attempt at a- musical chant, It 
was juSt recitation and no musical chant 
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fhe Sima Veda which is avowedly a Geyn Veda, on the olhei hand, 
is a book of hymns most of which weie from the Jig Veda itself, which 
were chanted with a definitely musical expression In fact, in oidet 
to make room for musical strains the ending vowels of the word^ ojf 
the hymns were piolonged and even twisted into other vowels I have 
already obseived that our music is supposed Lo have originated from 
the S8m* Veda In Sana Samluia we find lefetences to seven degi ees 
of pitch iu the descending order, namely Prathama, Dvitiya, 
Tftiya, CaUtrlha, Month a and Ahsvata /Cyjftf was (he high strung, 
Prat ham* was the first below the KfAa, Dvitiya, the second below, 
rxtlya the third below, Uie Catwtha the fourth below, Mandra the 
lowest and AUrnra the extra tonal below the U andra Theie is some 
reference to some degrees inleivcning between these seven Thus it 
seems we had already evolved a complete scale of music for the $5mik 
Chants It is hardly possible to demonstrate tins scale The actual 
intervals are not known, nor is there anything on recoi d which may 
help ns to establish these intervals The ^ailra Vlnii or the corpoial 
lute referred to m the Sama Sambitfi gives the places of these notes 
on the fingers of the hand where lespcctivcly the thumb is to touch 
them for each degree of pitch, dining the chanting But there aie no 
directions as to the sounds to be produced in the voice 


These degrees of pitch were called Vanias The notes of music on 
the othei hand were called Svaras and these were in the ascending 
brdir and called respectively Sadja, Rfobha, Gandhara, Madhyama, 
Pdficamfl, Dhatvala and Niqada There are investing explanations 
of these names 


In the Naradi iikfi which is technically a book on phonetics, 
containing rules of pronunciation of ihe syllables occurring mi 
the Vedic Hymns, we find lefcrence to the warns J have just now 
enumerated Nftrada tells us that Gandhflra and Afijoda are Udatta, 
R$abha, and Miaivala are Anudatla and Sadja, Madhyama mrd 
PaUcami » are Svarita Just this bare statement and no explanation 
of it Klarada also tells us that the Yama known as Prathama 111 the 
Sitmik Ciiant is the equivalent of the Madhyama of the Venn \ e flute, 
Dofifya of the .Satwi Chant is Ihe Gandhaia of the Venn, Trtlyafrk 
equivalent of the Rjabbha of the flute and so. foitli But what Was 
this flute like? What was its size? How many holes it had and their 
spacing one from the othei ? These aie questions which arc yel to bfc 
Settled 

i The Naiadi d>ik$ is consuleied by some of our scholars as the 
oldest work which bears a reference to music Here is an interesting 
topic which demands the attention of our scholars an 1 musicologists 
Which Narada wrote the Naradl SiksS and when? The mytholo- 
gical personalities of this name, the famous wandering minstrel of the 
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Heaven. Hie son of God Biahnian un haidly have mitten a work m 
the comparatively modern Sanskrit Then again the work is properly 
on phonetics There are at least a do*en and a half works known as 
Sife^r, all on. phonetics Hardly an) three of these lefei to music 
and its tonality so emphatically as this mysterious Naradi Silica 
All or most of the othei &tkfo Grant has have not gone beyond the 
Udatte, Anudatta and Svrnta But the author of the Naradi Sik$ 
refers to Gromas and Mwchhanas What was the purpose? Weic 
the SStwiA Hymns to be sung in modes and melodies ? Bharata the 
oldest author on the science ol music refers to Narada as one of the 
musicologists Which Naiada was this-' Was it the author of the 
famou9 Naradi Sifcjo or was it the gieat mythological Narada* 
Going thiough the N&iada $ik$a one is almost tempted to feci that 
the chapter on music in the i/jfefo at least if not the entire work 
might have been written by a later Pandit, even one posterior to Bha- 
rata and added to the &iksu If at all the Samoa Chants were to bb 
elaborated in a musical strain why is there no fuither explanation 
icgai dmg the melodies or modes in which the Hymns weic to be sung 
Why has Naradft stopped at just the mention of Gtamas and Mflrch- 
hands without explaining then application'* l f oi innately some of 
our modem scholars are making eflfoits to tiace the history of our 
music back to Kldyapa Naiada and other anuent musicologists Let 
us await their researches 


Until we get reliable information regarding works that might have 
been written before the Bharata Na\ya Sastro we have to look upon 
this work as our first book of knowledge on music The Nd\y a Has- 
tra is an encyclopeadic woilc on the art of stage uaft, or Dranintui gy 
The exact date of this woik is not known but it is supposed to have 
been written m the beginning of the Christian cia Bharata devotes 
one or two chapters to music the singing and Us accompaniments, as a 
necessmy and impoitant part of the dramatic icpiesenlalion, and, onlv 
in tins way he lias dealt with iodyifa He calls lus chaptei on music 
Atodyo Vtdhth, i e mstiumental accompaniment 


Bharata in his chaptei on music refers to even Suddha svaras and 
two VihrU ones The musical intervals are measured in terms of 
microtonal intervals known as $rnfw Unfortunately Bhaiata and all 
the later musicologists who have piopoimded the Gima-Murcchana 
and Jati theory seem to take it foi gi anted that the exact measure of 
a iruti was a matter of common knowledge and needed no explanation 
beyond pointing it out as then being equal to the difference between 
the Paficamas of the two Gribrnri the W/a Grama and Madhyama 
Grama These two Gramas were the basic music scales of the anuent 
system of Music These wcie almost equivalents of each othei, the 
only difference between them being that the PaRcnma the Sth of the 
Madhyama Grma was slightly lower, i e lower by just one .trull 
than the Piilcama the Sth of the Saijja Giama These two scales 
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weie vciy comniQii among the people and known to everybody and so 
was the intei iul between th£ highei PaJlcama of Lhe Sad) a Grtma 
aud the lower one of the Afudhyamit-Groma were ami hence it wab 
thought unnecessary to give any explanation Bharata asks a question 
saying 'Nona iritieh Run Prmanam ’’ and pioceeds to explain the 
piocess by which it is to bo found He asks us to take two Vinas or 
lutes and tune them in the S adja Grama as it was undet stood in his 
time The intervals of the Sadja Grama weie known to people and 
they could therefore tune the Vina t c hx its hels so is to piodtice 
the Sadja Grama Having tuned both the Vinas in the Sadja-Grama 
we are fuither asked to put one of ihe Vinas so limed aside and make 
changes m the othet one accoiding to Ins directions The olhei Vina 
m which these changes were to be UTei ted was lo be tuned to Matlh- 
yama Grama by' low eriug the Panama to lhe pitch lequired foi it in 
the Madhyama Grama Having done tins wc have to convert the 
whole Vina into Sad>a Grama again, but without touching the new 
PaUcaiM which we had tuned mi it foi changing it previously to 
Madhyama Grama The second Sadja Giama could be obtained by 
changing all the other f tets i e by lowcungeveiy one of them Thus 
the whale Vha would came down by one ft below the Satf/a- 
Grama of the first Vina which was put aside just foi refeience Then 
the next step is to turn the new Sadja Gi ana again into Madhyama- 
Graino by lowering as before, the Poric/iowa by one 4rtth and then 
again this Madkyama Giama was to be tonvei ted into Sadja Giama, 
by keeping the new PaJlcama intact, i e by Iowa mg all the other 
frets except Pdflchama by one inrti Now in this third Sadia Grama 
we will find that the Gandhara and Mmda of the changeable Vha 
have come down by two Srntu and have coincided with the Pa$bha 
and Dharvala lespectively because these me two SViifir lowei from 
their next lugliei neighbours The Coincidence of the R$abha of the 
Vina kept for reference with the GandhSia on the Changeable One 
and the coincidence of the Dhatvala of the reference Vina with Nisadtt 
on the Changing Vina could happen only if £>nh is a definite unit of 
musical intei val, not otherwise 

Taking thus the Jrufi as the sUuidaid unit toi measuring the 
degrees of his scale Tlhaiata gives the following tfofea locating the 
seven Svaras of Ins SaiJja Grama m term-, of S) tilis 

■CATUfc CATU^ CATUfe-CAIVA SApjA MADHYAMA- 
PARCAMA? DVE DVP NISADA-GANDHARAU TRl^TRI 
RSHABHA-DHA1VATAU' 

9 

Literally this means that W/n, Madkyama- and PaJlcama aie 
each of foiu iriiftr, GondASra and Nifida of two irnfis each and 
Jfy&fiAa and Dhawata of three im/is each Actually it means that 
Satfja Madhyama and PaJlcama aie each at an interval of foui 
SruUs from their lower neighboms i e Wifuda, Gaud horn and 
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Uadhyam respectively, than Gandhara and Ntfida aie each at an 
interval of two fruits from their lowei neighbours i e from R$abha 
and Dfeotvofa respectively and f?^a6/ia and Dhawala au. each at three 
fruits from their lower neighbours i e fiom S odja and Palicama 
respectively Thus in terms of the numbeis of *>mtis these intervals 
are, counting them from Sadia upwards 3+2+4+4+3+2+4 The 
Uadhyanta Grama has all these intervals except the 5th & 6th 
as the Panchma of this Grama is lower by one fruit and Dhawata 
will therefoie be at four irtttn from PaJicama Thus the Madhyama 
Grltm will be counting die scale from iWW/iyama itself upwards, 
3+4+2+4 M+2+4 


These two scales weie the basis of the ancient system of music 
The melodies of the ancient music m India were called Jatis The 
Jalis seem to have been ceitam tunes oi ous which were commonly 
known all over thiongh popular songs Even today we have m popular 
music cci tain types of songs sudi as the Baul and Dha(iy9l m Bengal, 
Bana-Glt, Bihit-Glt aud Bora Git in Assam, RastyS, bohai, Birha, 
Goth Sfiwan, Hindola in U P, M5nd Mewada, Alha m Rfljasthfln, 
Rawanmuma m Bihar, Dadaria m £ P Gaibun Gujialh, LflwanI, 
Powada, Abhahga in MaharSahlra Quite a lot of these songs are 
sung m tunes whidi are common All logelhci theic may he about 
couple of dozen such common airs of DJmtw as they are called M the 
common parlance all oyei the countiy Did the Jaiir refer to these 
Dhuns ? It is an interesting qustion woi th investigating Technically, the 
JSlis were the music, the Dhwanl-Svai fip, of the popular songs, of 
those days The music was aualyaed independently without reference 
to words and classified according to the Svaras otcuri mg tn them and 
their lieatment Their scales, starting and closing cadences character zs~ 
tic phrases and their keynotes were determined Most of these Jolts 
weic named after their key notes, for example Sadji from 
Sadja, Jrsabfn from Rqabha, GandhdrJ from Gandhara ctq 
We have already seen the two basic scales of Scwf/O Gr2«ia and 
Madhyama Grama Some of tlie la its were supposed to have been 
composed out of the Sofya Grama and others fiom the Madhyama 
Grdnia But the Jails were not produced directly from the Grama The 
Graiiwwdid not give a sufficient variety of musical intervals for the J5t»i 
to fit into them These mtei vals ware obtained by a piocess of key-m adu- 
lations, i e by shifting the Sad/a from its place to the successive and 
lower degrees of the scale and this actually tneanl tint the names of 
the successive Swim, Sa, Ni, Q MA etc were to be shifted to the 
successive lower degrees of the scale Let me illustrate this point 
Supposing the Bil3v<il scale, the basic scale of the present system of 
Hindustani Music, were consideied as the Sadia Grama This scale 
is almost an equivalent of the C Major scale of the Western Music 
It runs thus — fS R G M P DH N S) These noles 
thus sung in succession make a certain musical effect l shall now 
sing this very scale startmg*fnm the second note and ending it on the 
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oclave of the second highei mon. R G M P DH N S K This veiy 
scale sung in open voice now — AAAA A AAA 


This second flight of notes creates an effect totally diffcient aid 
distinct from the one created by singing the scale from the first note to 
its octave Let me sing these one after another now 

S R G M P DH N RGMPDHNSr 
AAAAAAAA AAAA V A A A 

Thus by such key modulations a number of modes were obtained 
These modes were known as MUt chanas These Miirckanas aie 
actually so many scales of music from which the Jatis were obtained 
with one Murehatia starting fiom each of the seven Svaras of the 
Grama there were seven MOtchanas in each Grama Thus all together 
fourteen M&rdianas were rccoguised for piactical purposes There 
was a third Grama called the GandhRra GrZma and its seven MRr- 
chanas But that Grama seems to have gone out of vogue in the 
times of Lite ancient authors and they just make a mention of it 
No melodies if any obtained from this Grama and its Mur chanas aie 
lef erred to in the Gianthas The fatu of the Granthas have all their 
origin m the two Gramas, Sadja and Madhyama and the fourteen 
MQr chanas The Murchanas gave die flats and sharps of the Jatu 

The R agas which aie today the basic idea of the comparatively 
modern music of India were supposed to be evolved out of the /of«, 
by means of certain modifications considered necessary for developing 
the melodies extempore and independently from words 

Bhaiata does not describe Ragas in hisNgfyo Sastra He gives 
all details of Gramas, Mftrc/ioiias and 7ot«, but does not say a word 
about the RSgas 

Mltahga who had flout ished a few centimes after Bhaiata is the 
first author on music who has referred to the Ragas in then technical 
sense and defined them His work is known as Brhat-Deii It is 
impossible to say when exactly the 'Riga' came into being The word 
is a derivative of the loot 'RaHja' to please In liteiature we come 
across the words ‘Amu Iga and Viraga’ which are the derivatives of 
the same root ‘Raifja' as indrpendant words But the word Riga occurs 
in the context of something else, e g Gita Raga and Mukharftga 
when it means pleasing effect It seems the word Raga was in vogue 
in this sense only before it acquired its technical sense in the context 
of music Certain features of JaU winch made particularly pleasing 
effect were selected and developed musically and were called Ragas 
We find that names of the Ragas were formed from the names 
of the Jatis themselves on the one lnnd, ail l, on the othei train the 
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btylem which they weic sung There weic d alincl styles of singing 
which wci e known as Gil it, m which alone cerum RSgas could be 
sitng I hesc G ttis wet e Buddha, Blunna, Guutfl, Vew>a and Sadltaran t 
The names of some of the early Ragas were htddha Kothka, referring 
to itiddha Glti and Kaihkt Jati, Bhma KaiUka Bhmaa Gih and 
Kaiiikt Jali, Gaud KaiUku, Wuiiiia Sod/a Bhmna Falluma etc 

Several authors aflei MaUnga such as Nanyadevi, P&rsva Dcva 
^Jiafigadeva followed MStanga’s system and classified then Itagas undet 
Gi autos, Murchonor and jatis 

In the meanwhile the Muslim adventuici s came into India and estab- 
lished kingdoms and settled themselves heit Dining the fiist few cen- 
times of then rule they had little tunc foi ait and culture They weie 
totally engrossed in budding up and consolidating their sway ovet seve* 
lal pails ot the countiy By the time, however, that Safiglla Ralnftkara 
was wi itteti in the thirteenth centuiy the Muslmi empne was established 
at Delhi under Allauddm KhiljT These Muslim inlets weic most of 
them passionately fond of music and patronued the nit though m 
their own way Along with othei indigenous things they also 
accepted the music of then adopted countiy Amir Khusiau, .1 gieat 
scholar ami poet at the court of Delhi, was also a great patron of 
music His conliibution to the modem cultrne lies not so much m 
anything new ami foreign to India that he is supposed to have intro- 
duced here as in Ihe ctfoits he made to popularise the indigenous ail 
and cultuicof India understate patronage, by modifying them so is 
to lender them easily accessible to the common people The gieat 
cities of those days wcie most of them mditaiy camps and what Amu 
Khusiau did was to introduce and popularise manners and customs, ait 
and hteialure of India into the military camps Thus the common 
Indian language mixed with Persian and Arabic words and phrases 
became the language of mdilaty camps of Delhi and other places 
Manners, customs, fashions, music and ait i esultmg from a fusion of 
Indian, Aiabic and Peisian life and thought became common 

The Sehtar was n made easy of the ancient yha, labia that of 
the Mrdahqa, Qii<mrco 5 /T was a Muslim adaptation of the Bhojan and 
Ktrlaua (he Prabandhas of the ancient Indian Music were modified 
and took the forms of Dhrupads XAySlJ The Amu does not seem 
to have had time to look into the Grattfhas on music He seems to 
have uiteiested himself only in the practical aspect of music He is, 
huwevei, considered responsible foi a good many innovations in oui 
music in us piactim! form 

I 3 ut a change also in the theoiy of music seems to have come in 
after S81 afiga Deva The system of key modulations seems to have 
given place to a new idea accoiding to which all the flats and shaips and 
all the Mtircimas or modes were brought within the range of just one 
Octave i e Sa to octave si 
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All the musical intervals, flats, sharps, natural, double flats and 
double sharps used in the melodies were collected md .arranged one 
after anothei in an ordci of succession between the key note $>ad)a 
and its octave This was done even btfoie ^aiahga Deva and hence it 
is that we find in Sahgtta-Ralnakara itself all the intervals which he 
used m his Ragas ranged in one single gamut And yet k&rafiga 
Deva does not seem to have got out of the Murclmas He defines 
his Ragas m terms of Gramas, Mur chan as and Jails Indeed, in some 
of his Ragas he refeis to the Mwchana just to give the staitmg note 
alone of the Raga The actual scale of the Raga was obtained from 
the Jati and the mere mention of a JaU should have automatically 
determined the Murchaua because a Jdti was itself derived f~om a 
particular Mdrchana But SJiafiga Deva makes a mention of the 
Murcltana also Thus the Murchaua determines only the starting 
note Some latci Granlhakuras have also followed him in this 

The Giotna Mitrcliana and /5/s system waa abandoned and the 
Rag 01 now began (o he classified by some musicologists undei parental 
scales of Melos which are known in common parlance as Thfyas and by 
others under the Raga-Ragmi system The latter was prevalent in the 
noith rhata-Kaga classification became more popular in the south 
It is yciy interesting to note that vlnle, on the one hand, the Grrna 
Murchonas gave us the idea of the Meia-Raga classification, the 
process of producing Ragas out of the /2/w.suggested, on the other the 
Raga-Ragmi process, t e, the process of producing Ragas out of 
ccitam selected parts or Ugas of a mam broad Raga 


Rumamatya, the autlioi of the Svamelo Kalamd/n who can be 
easily called the father of the modern system of South Indian Music 
seems to have been the first man who made a list of full heptatonic 
scales under which to classi fy the Ragas m vogue at his time All the 
subsequent authors of the South Indian system of music have followed 
Raraamatya’s idea of Mela- Raga classification and explained their 
unaei this classification 


In the north, howevei, opinion was divided Some of our musicolo- 
gists here created the idea of classifying a group of melodies as 
derivatives of, or related to a certain Principal Raga They selected 
six melodies and called them Ragas and under the heading of each 
they put six othei melodies moie or less of a hghtei type and called 
them It is not possible to explain why a certain melody was 

allotted to a certain Raga as its Ragmt because the actual musical ren- 
denngs of these have gone out of vogue and are lost to us, theie having 
been no notation system in vogue then and therefore no illustrations of 
the Raffar and RagriBW m terms of musical intervals ate available 
Even today some sort of Ragafiga classification does exist in the 
modern system of our music though we do not consider the melodies as 
Ragas and Ragtnts The Kanhadfo, Molars, Sarahgs, Kalyaus, 
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Bilauds, Katas, lodis ate classes of Ragjs aaoidug to RagHgas 
But the old Grantha classification of the Ragas and Ragtnis cannot be 
revived now for the i casons we have already discussed The 1 ktya- 
Raga das uficalion appears lo be a fan ly reasonable classification, and 
oui Ragas are grouped undei this system today Having; once giouped 
the Ragas undei one common heading according to their musical intervals 
and calling that gioup a Thoft we may furthei divide them into smaller 
groups according to the Rdgdhgas Thus we have Yam an, Bhup, 
iuddko Kahan, llmir, lent, Hm as varieties of Kalyan in the Kdydn 
Thfya, iuddha, Alhaiya Yanmt Dcogtrt, itikla, Kukuhha, Latchaskh, 
Nafo, Sar perdu as vaiieties of Bildval under the Bxlaval scale, the 
Rogoi of Khamaj A nga and Dcin Ahga under the IC/umia; That a and bo 
forth The Rdgas of Hindustani musiL of today aie classified under 
ten scales The scale gives roughly the mteivals that aie to he used in 
the Raga Among the notes of which a Raga is formed one is called the 
governing note which has anolhei note more or less concordant to it in 
the other tetrachord which supports the governing note The govei ning 
note Is known as Vdd\ and the suppoi ting one called the •SuMi'adf All 
the rest of the notes *u e known as Anuvadis In a pioper adjustment 
mutually of the Vddi, Santvadt and AwwcWij witli due emphasis and 
accents rests all the ait of rendeung a Raga Let me lllusti ate Rdga 
We shall take_ the famous Darbdri Kdnhada This Raga has the 
Swras of the Astivnri scale which runs as follows 

SRGMPD//AIS 

All these intervals arc used in Darbdri Kdnhada The governing 
note of Darbarl Kdnhada is Rfabha and it ts supported by Paflchama 
which is the Sam'ddi Svara The note Komal Dha occurs only in 
the ascent i e in going up the scale It is omitted while coming 
down the scale Thus it is always N P and never DH P M, oi 
N'DHPM This Rdga is sung m the midnight when there is a 
Mali 111 I am not this moment singing in a Mahfil and can be excused 
for singing it at this hour There is one special feature of Darbdri 
KUnkaqa In fact it is a common and distinguishing feature of all the 
Kdnhada varieties In all K unhands the Komal Ga is always osctlla- 

in m ra ip 

led It is never held up steady for instance G G G G Similarly the 
Dha of Dat bdrt Kdnhada is also oscillated The DarbUn Kanhadti 19 a 
favourite melody of classical musicians It is certainly a very 
solemn and effective Raga Let me try it 

« » N 

S, R DH DH AT P, M P D r i N S N H S If 
SR DH DH R N S N R, R S 

M r r 

RR.GGG RS R, G, 

S N S M R S N S R DH OH H P, M P DH N 
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p p mm m 

M M P, M P G G G, H R S iVSRMRS NbR DU D7 N P 
U P D'l N S 

P, M P, DH DH N n\ DH N % OH V § R, R 

. s in m in m 

5W SR DH N P, MB $ G G G G, RS R G b 

There are about two hundred such melodics in vouge today 
These are as I have pointed out a few minutes back, classified among ten 
Principal scales, _ These scales are, BUaval, Kay an, KhaniSj Kabi, 
Asavari, Bhairavt, Bhauava, Purvi, Marava and Tod'i l shall demons- 
trate these The first scale known as Biloval is called the iuddha Mela 
because it ts through this scale that a student of musu, is initiated foi 
the fit st time The notes of this scale aie known as iuddha 01 stan- 
dard This scale is, as I have said before almost equivalent of 
the C Major scale of the Wt stern music It runs as follows 
SRGMPDHNS Outof these seven Svaras two namely S and 
P are known as Acala Svaras because they have a one fixed pitch 
relatively to other notes, while all the rest are called Cala Svaras ns 
each of them has two pitches one higher and the other lower between 
whi chit moves up and down The higher variety of each of these 
Cala Svaras is qualified as Tivra or sharp, while the lower one is 
called Komal or flat Thus we have R Komal, R Ttvra G Komal, 
G Tivra M Koma\, M tivra, Dh Komal, Dh Ttvra, Ni Komal and N 
Tivra These ten and the two Achilla Svaras namely S & P give us a 
full gamut of twelve semitones Let me sing the full gamed m the 
order of the nates S R R G G M M P DH DH N N § The 
Bilaval scale contains S, R Tivra, G Cm a, M Komal P DH tivra 
and N Tivra Hence R G DH N Tivra and M Komal are also 
qualified as iuddlta as they foi in the iuddha scale 

The Kalian Scale has Ttvra H G M 

DH N beside S ft P E G SRfrMP DH N $ 

Khama) has Komai N and the lest, 
all iuddha, S&PEO SRGMPDHiVS 

Kahh has G, & N Komal, the 
test iiiddha S&PKG S R G M ? DH N $ 

Asavari has G, DH & N Komal and 
the icst iuddha S & P E G S R G M P DH N $ 
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Bhamvl has all Komal S varas be- 
sides $ & P E G S R G M P DH N s 

Bhawava has R & DH Komal, all 
the rest Sudd ha EG S R (r MDR Till N 'i 

PUm has R & DH /COMAL, M 
/ two, the rest Stiddlia E G S/?GMPfl/JN$ 

Matva has R Komal and M 7 m a, 

(he rest buddha EG S R G MDR DFT N S 

Toil has R, G & DH Ko/m/, M&N 
Two, S & P E G S«GMP DH M * 

Rigas ate formed out of these scales by omitting some notes fiom 
the full scale or by suppressing some and emphasising others I have 
referred to the Vast Samvadt, and Amtvadi Sv.aras of a RTiqa 
Every Raga has a distinguishing passage of tones pcculmi to ilsel f 
In omitting notes totally fiom a scale to form a Rfigo a general rule is 
observed and it is this that not more than two notes may he omitted 
up or down the scale A Raga must have at least five notes up or 
down the scale We have therefore thiee kinds of Rdqas namely 
SampUnia, Heptatomc, having the full scale, Sadjn, Hexatomc when 
they have six notes only up or down, and thudly the Odavo, pentatonic 
when they have five notes up or down It is not necessary that a 
Raga must have the same number of notes or the same notes up as well 
as down the scale It may have the full scale upwards and omit 
one 01 two notes downwards This gives us a very large number of 
melodic patterns 

One Ragas ai e inteipieted m two ways, namely Ambaddha and 
bhbaddha Goho In Ambaddha G5»u the melody is elaborated extem- 
pore according to its rules eithei in open vowels or ceitam syllables 
such as Te, Ne, Ri, Tom, Nom, in a inoie or less measui ed pace This 
Ambaddha Gana is called AlUp 

Roqosura also composed m songs, closed forms as they are called 
which are set to a definite system of rhythm and definite composition 
of musical tones and winch have woicls The oldest musual com- 
positions known to us are Jayadeva's Gi/a Govuidom Hus a book of 
musical compositions on the lines of Prabaadlm which weie in vogue 
in the am lent system of musu. Prabaudhas, Vast it, RUpakam were the 
compositions of music which were mostly in Sanskrit ^Hrafigadeya 
devotes a whole chapter to these mentioning a very laige variety of 
Prabandhas Vasin r and Rupakas The songs of Jayadeva's Gila 
Govtnda are still sung though it is hard to say whether they are sung 
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just as they were composed by the famous poet The Raflcw of the 
songs which are known as Atfa Padis are not in vogue today and our 
musiuans of today sing them m aiiy modem Raga they like Thus 
we hear one and the same Atfa-Padi sung in a number of different 
Rayas 


The Piabandhas are not in vogue today in their correct forms as 
they have been described in the old Sanskrit works Our modern 
musical composition are Dhurpad, Khayal, Thumri, Tap pa, Tarana, 
Chatarhga in Hindustani music and ICiitanams JCfifu, Vantants, 
Ttlana , Pallavt, Javlt, in South Indian Music If we closely study the 
foi ms of these compositions we shall find that these are just modei- 
msed and modified forms of the ancient musical compositions, the 
Prabandhas A Pr&bandha had four or five parts namely Udgraha, the 
opening stanza, the Dhruva, or refrain, the Melapaka, and Abhoga 
and, in some, one more stanza called Anlard Oui modern composi- 
tions have four thiee or iwb parts, known as Slhayl, Antara, 
SaUcarl, Mafyha in some and Abhoga Compositions known as 
Dhmpad have some of them all these four Most of our modern Hindus- 
tani musical compositions have two stanzas only, namely Sthayt and 
Anlata These stanzas are more or less of the same natuicas those 
of the old Prabandhas 

A Dhrupad is a serene type of song It is a classical form of 
the Ktrtanas sung in our temples The distinction between a Kirtana 
sung in religious shrines and a Dhrupad of Ragdari Music is that 
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trated to advantage In a K/»«v51 This type of 90ugs was popularised 
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tempo and are elaborated with a lot of running fotfdJ The drumming 
m accompaniment to a Khyal is done on Tahiti 

A fhmrt is a purely amourous song It is a veiy small 
couplet The words are repeated with a variety of musical cadences, 
musical gi aces, so as to emphasize the word sense A bit of gesture 
is also resorted to particularly by professional women when they sing 
a Thutnri 

A Tappa is a type of song introduced by one Ghulam Nabi popu 
larly known as Shorl Miyan These are satd to have evolved out 
of the Panjabi folk tunes The language is PatijSbT and the subject 
matter amorous 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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sin* m ar$g ft ^iiar S i avft-atft qa ft snvftaw *rr irtvftanr 
a<nft ?am -an «?? nr-nra? gaiat $, fa*g if# nm ft a* ftraT faftm 
fftttfi/t? wrf 3 v ftm « writ *aa ganfl «f(, ar ffcift at? 
nri*? 9 afrar-fflrm ft# It i aw ft? afft *pr fatal ar<ft at at? 
rffofarrart f v wfew f w ar fagia ar air «r # arm ar i ‘asmt’ at? 
'gft' fa $ 3f raift ar aarer-ama at aga fait aa »ga ?tf I fa aar? 
arafl aaar % $*a ar sar si'faa sNJfl *<*t g$ far? am# art » 
?raii afar % *aprr? #, a# writ % iftn it wt #, at? fa ir aw ar 
it man ar i gaftra aratf jiwh •# mft airfa t fa»jfa<r at m 
a«ft 1 1 

ara4t *r aiffw aamr at? a*a *«maa t i aat aw % 
tfaf Sr aa Wtr »jfaar fit ar^re fWt 1 1 arofarrat «t aw % 
sftaa a) fa^t <jafm tftr safe 3 fa*? atf** Wt? wrwrrftaa fir 

ift arasa agr at? antaaa aw* snga 1 1 aratf aaftaa f i tar 
ibn warftw tft t fflfii aw asr $fa ataa air ansnr araarat % a ft 
a*r afandtar «r f 1 5a iftt n ar? sr amfa a# afr gvtm w at? 
aat ananftaw nit s*r$ ar ajf « f^n? af ai# at «gi fafara? 
mrft aft » aw fftnrar $ g? i I at* *r aw tft arna-fg* $ crtatr 
Wgfaa a^ga aw $, faftn p m xm ift f|f 55 ^affa; aft 
^ g? aan awt # flam at %mr ana 1 1 ifta ar f?f*r m?arftmr 
w« wur a?m ftar 1 1 f aftr>? miMt Jp ar faae ar^t «ft a ^ar a? 

( wtfti ffl aaita $ atei «a% «jp aa it faat ar aifter at arc?* a 
ma ai a%nr ) f»r arat ar aotat at fit § at? aa (MR at 
?aait | ftwftt aaar ^ f fa R aia t a? a? faar 1 1 *s'nn at? 
afa ifti afcrr ft am f, f a ar^t ar mpa amrarfta 

aitfi 

aaft insnfi arffW % gw am js ar? at? aft; f fts? Wt grnrft- 
arat at srftaf # at ftltjasr at? a^mror fftn at i, f fa 
aat?f ft ait |, aftr % 3 aga fftf ftgV ftfl aat? ^t ffraf r 

?i%a ftra&t 1 aff aq«r^a R 371 m ift afttar ar aaa at? rim ar 
fufa ^ a^l fn ^ gar f, ajf ftj'nraraar % aaar u?fla fira^ f 
at? afisjia at? atmg^ft at m«ai f t ftraftrStiRf »fif?>f ^ fagV 
aia*» % aaa aat ai «atn ie«a 



i 877 fwf wt sfft 377% 

'Jltf *17^ 7% * If 

\ v% w $ w* 7t*ft «&, *t ^ ftlW& *fo WR f *7 $ I 
83 qftHlN $7? 8?3 7 7T$ 37 £, 33 W1J3 83T If ij? 7?7 87 fc I 
3> faff 35 *ir*7ft *?7 Tfft 7$ 9>Vf H qnl *T7?ft« 
a* 3«zr «W g> attq Tuft 3i*f, fa? 337? qrn 3*7 35? 71&, 

$ «er| «s> ft ite *1 * 1 * 37 r$, ar> ^?r hM 317 «> hht^ 
371 % *77 3tff 3$ mW II TT»ft 3T?ft II 

77 ? $ § «nn arcpir <r?w 3I |, *1? nwftr ^srftrm^rt tnwft f 

al a?7 Tfareft fa* 3tar aiift |, arm j?«t? 37 ?ft *st srtf $ 

? 715 7«f 35a it 7r«ft 377ft it 

wi# Tfajrfnr 33 3*? Tf^ifrr, 57? trfastf * 373} m 3? vnr 

faflif qTflT ft tf? HT 3*1 ^3T7f, «t TTtTTft mMft nfa 87?»7T7I, 
ft Pftif 37T# ft?*?*? 73 WSjtff II 7R1 3??ft II 

iroft 75 *<pt 3ft? innrhrT^ *1 5^ uranr ^ % ftm A 59 

faffl* 3 «T3 83(7 faTT 37? $ 1 *7? «13*ft *f «H*i 73?, 3g3T* 

utml ®nfa faflWiqm % Tnfaf^er mfta % 1 ttunpr qnwr, r fmsn 
wk gs?tr % A * frt mar f * 7ft*rft7 torai* t Whr 7fa?T?r $wi 
J i 33 mftrimfar mg w i«rt Ttfi? 3 ftiai* 1 1 % a^c 

757 ^ a«i $ ntflwmw «37Pir v^rira # mi> jf t— 

KW fS5fffl3T% Tlla iftm «3t? % W3«n 
77f« $7 mrcw % *77 3WJT ftiTmrr f^r Tsrn 
*r*m t wit i v\ 7^ 7(Wt JJ7T t »H7r ^ 
f^q ^7 g?97 If 5«[7 3T37r <fctW ^tTt 
77Bfr^ 77 71^ ^ar fMTil $93 ^r?r t 
qjf q -qp^r «|«| 777 *T «fV|V SJSI7T J 

Vt W ^7T >0^7 3 f 37ff ^ 3331 3IB*T If 313 ir 

Jf«pr7 7tw % ftraafe^s w wr«3rRw« ww vf wtfvrRus 
7T ?7ri3^ t— 

353 ffft 77 w f aftw 37pr % ^5rt k w 33? I 
3t *3f^ al ^ ^16 33rl 733 3 ft TMtsr 77? f II 
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<r* wit% A Ar tn3 a) *A fast 3 8 tf UnmT 
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ft«r& ft, ftftw twf w ft ft <rr Afjwir A ^ TfiT*r«ft rf 1 
^ ft i mrr % a* ft S^ ^ 3 * * ^ ftw A itw A tgta 

*r sttjAt ft i ifcrr A wlftfr, f frtft tm A qfktnrwift ^fjp w 

qqfr f<r BW«rar At ?wrf a fw n«n ft i m A nftrAirtif A 

Aft * 
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ar« an *nfl nl wr qro fa i 

jtb eft srz«r 1$ «rgrt # vt $ rfqw # bt* b# n 
I*? tm nruft *m wfl ^ffr fai *r fasi* ^ i 
4wm ft bib # a* flnr tftfi t* *% u 

g*r t% sir? If tm ft fipn m gfa«nfl ft 11 $f*r 11 

* 

jftmjtf* 9T5WT fajafafaff m 3 «qv f $ ft l ««*- 
■n*nr nw ftft ftN t — 

“wr 95 T> «aft ««> spi?fr Brnnz % 1 
| sft# ft wr # for? w raft II 
«TO TT B*ft ^ TT’N? Tfeft I 
^ ^vprt «iTgr * 5 Ptf w ra«R « 

**ft to? ft ftqt qw? 3-vrr $ raft 1 

«ftm % $ bp* aft* ^ -qzfc 11 

flnrwmftpwr ft n* ( ftn 0 mr *zft 11 $ afift ft* 11 

WTO* tofttfan* aft tf§ it grafompr m wft $$ liftwnn 
m bt «f«r nr waft* f — 

“sft <$ fa #r n* 5«ral $ 1 % 5 * am aw wi 
«wr w b?b stf , w sh iflft w am fitfrt %x ti 

m ifa to? irfe gar 5?i[T aw ftq 3* fir ara «jar iriif i 
b*t arrar tost qi t»w fa nff tftot to bb w« u 
Tft ww v* mfa wit fa ftrcfiir n s$*r$ 1 
fa w ?w fits afl t ftraf arftr wta w* 3 ggsiaf u 
«rftr niftf m to vn( wr fa «[*& ftrft wtopr n it aft* u 

*tt «rgnr fa TOrr ftr*r'qi wrB»ri ^ ^ f bt ^ wqrsr ^ 
«rt«r t, fH«r ftrftrff # T«ft ^r «pf nr t 1 nW, 5'ar whr TrBirft?r 
^ ^Traflip wr«rrftTO! «ttbbt % tt%b fun? aft *pfnr*r f 1 

“bb wr ?rr Tpnft ^ asNS fnr fir^r par ftO BfTft «rWt # t 
ipr tow tf ^tupit wf^BTTft, fw? fcr btt nl |q nnr mud 11 
•wt sTu jfte ap m ft wM, m ^ stb^bt ?? qrift i 
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§R a> im tpqrtf, fta s*tf wt fft *} *t>t torfoft u 
*rtff from to «ftoi % it i^r ftm n 

x x x 

W to TOffagr *ft * 1 * ?t wt to $ %ft fft sjeA *f 4 *it$ I 
3 *i vrf% to ft ®«ar *#rt m{, | w ?*rrt w»*r sft 4s frm$ X 
«| tft «r*ft faft iftnj, w to ( tret) eftgsai & to » 
fcrr jftr toto «r ftr># it, ffir ffff ***r it ft vnft *&*}$■ 4 n 

frjpf tpror ftesr «TO fagV sra* % *(«* *r$r $ f* fa* % 
fftro $ ' f <fta wr #to to* ffa if fr tfr $ i * s ?r *r# ftwnft to 
*T*r S faf *«r gsr t *t^< err* ^rft ft fr* r $ i ctijut *ftf 
fafw *ro m w ^b> * f faaro *rr TOashi ml? qrft trrwqr $r TOdhr 

vnrur # wdffr «rrf fa % «rtro 1 1 

“fJT ff« 3 fir fga ffa *12 %, to ftrcrr fa ^to fa to fc i 
*{ to nfr m *? ff* if «a%, fa* fror **rt * r*t gum n % u 
faft to to*t sgtf *w *rfl *s%, ffa # toto m fH««r *rf yz t$a % i 
*$ frrar fa fe ffa $ gfa ma%, to ftt«rr tott g* ii 

xxx 

TO 5* f*TO TO w % fa %, % * fr«t ifar? f>f patera % | 

Par *rt? g$c * ft fa «rft % fa %, TOff^ f jt «rrftr« irrrrc*T< % l 

TO tw %4 fS fS %, f]fp f* fffT *T^ ft TO% II” 

^ff *TftB ^ WfP*TO fTflfft *W «f If fTO | WTO 
iw to ^ ^Rw«w *ft TOf *« wtoi t f ftfW wProtn * 
to*? |Nf *to ^ tfter f i frn ffhw, «n*r fftwr, *Amv 5flw, n 
i?f ( wlfrr, tot ^5tt, «wr wrfi? tojk f w rift 

fiTTOPft % gwr ^iff 1 1 f*r nnprRt % f 9j»rar fO «r% fT, tow 
fIN f»tnpf f(i vm i ^ «tetfi % war tore g< 1 1 % w «tot nit to 
fiwfl «H5ct wNft ^ M«r jf 1 1 \ foft fir srarf f, w nrmi 
%TOTfC%ro,f>TO wmUvrv* ftwr w«%ht 

ffifTO ^f^t ¥*ri «r ww S'— 

J ‘f*tir TOt wnr wrni ${\, gfr srrftwf *wn ft ftfl i 
^srtfrt if* gait wp ^ f^ ^ sftf w ^ n 
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w vnft anr mv qi*r ^rf, *ftir«nw mw «fa flrawf u 
w*fft pihnr w *a$ w il $* ttf « » 
g« $ qfrintafrwif flfisirr wm *nm to $w W 5 f«r I 
gu for form gw gq *rg ag®**, «fa ww ngvtonr gfaq »T5f tv* it 
«>irrfaqTJr wmi* *ft wt $n n §® u 

XXX 

& w» *rar mr* tffa firsr «)$, «rf% *t<r wtjt vn vm ft { i 
qW qftr & iftn ijfln irftr *>$, * a* *** qft *ttw $q{t ?H u 
vft vft form wiq ®*rr ft 3# 11 5 ® srt« u 
gfa wg nnqrsr to forrorO, * ft *3 <ftc ft «rrj w 5 ® i 
?R> Jrftrflq «fft tovtO, *far On vra «rq il 
TWB mw gq g*r«r qwr«r ftO ii 5 ® * 0 ° ii 

g*m qqift«ir ggnmftir ft agp fa*rr w vp $ 1 

“ftfanr gqmr, m •ihr «3 »ift qg>*r ®ftr*raT i 

qft ftt to gftw to *qft*rr, ff «r fatf srmq vs ft qft*n il 
tfgro 3i5r ft ng *** *4tar p «ffc n$ vHl *rro vrsftm i 
gvft ffa gw vqf *t vtf wr qibrr, g® qftg® waft «w gum «rqr » 
gaft qftra a* fazft ftft to amr n vq wftfo n 
toto anm® & qqtmr, fa? vcrT^grsnr a? to®) favmr i 
*m vrfonr wfa a® ft q*t ftrnmr, fa? *?r ^tvst # wr fqgqtqf n 
Qfsr vnrqr, ^ qrl qpjrft qtar \ 

aw qfiRFift ^ m v> maT n v? q>f • n 
Pkt pifn w q«t W, at *ra> ?rgq ftrv qrc ^ i 
qrtf »ft «nmr afrr vt^st ^ |af, v? aiq gwir wl? vrqrfl it 
»t gw ?«qr 5 ^ ^ W ^«n. ^ ^ *rnr fft 5>«0 ^ glaf i 
g$ wa f% M gfc qtqrqr ii vr v>f «■ it” 

vr^nvit «> gqq % vr*r-v r«t *%en $ nfa *qfcr vlf jtjnr 
qrH q?rq? 1 1 yrqjflqr^ ^ vt q^r-wgwr vi qi % 
vfta? «qi qv fwq vr «?q»a qisroffar vr, vftega vr, ai^qr # fHpqr 
«rrf^ wr aqfar f^tr $ t ^ S ftwft ^ srr xx «nqac 

«fl ni t — 
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“flr w If as w\ wnnft mi k w ?tfn$ oriit 1 

1% WI 5 «1W 5tT <T!W $ ffc, n?TO n^ W % JTf f I* ^ |l 
g 55 T 5 nTnwi §w$ cl nl nft, artnn 1 w?w *1* aw n# wfti 1 
*3 Wf ®t ufawt lit ntfc || JW r” 

*M 1 55f s 5 wfitot 3 ssfarrjn sit fatowr nar$ ni srosnF 
wr nwto fat iw f 1 

“Ft wgn *ra tof m TTr%nr, wwffar at *wf <f m wrtor 1 
m $jt wist* wnr nt$ v nwr, ft fto m aflat to «a amt n*nt a 
war 5! wr amr % nr* saw, $s to 5} gmnt aft g« aw 1 
tot *r sw 3aft ww f twr, air sst 5# 4t wrs w# 6 «wr «” 

^«I*nft5l5lwt5r5 55PMtTVflRK wNnWt «& at* nfto 
w fore tft it nr* ararfto v^anc ftnr ft ar& f fa# wfnfhr wurfta 
fttrfe afa mw* fan# m tot oror (, ail ntrwr % wmr t faaft 
wriwwt w afTO fto nr «r 1 1 

“ntnw ft nt sw riNt mart, $ef *) artf nfan a tot arsrt 1 
a? far 35 $w *?a wit $, * ar $f to «t( % $f nftr to l 
$ «j«l 5 | *to artf aft ftot to, *W«t to WWm 3 fft tH? I 
art wrfwt fc at wit aw wr«) 11 5# ft° a" 

fm sftfTOT nwnsr fowtf aft ftowwTww t — 

“wft aft f If an afaa I n't wf «ft^ nto f 1 
ant aft wit 1 it Wf W nnar^ f 11 
$*% Fan 4t<t ^ arm wwaft 1 1 
wrl wft £ if fttwl n^t wt wrnft waft f 11 
to I await n nnaw aftw n wf I «aw 1 1 
tow aitc ffwr nnait wn to wtjm ( u 
If awdt | wft 3^ m\ ff nn 1 1 
gtw ntawr wi a*ft I ath wnwft nw f it 

|H ait nn gnn tot If Frit f Mt 3 1 
fast aft aft wrwrn ( gwrat ) fn nwnft nwnft ^ 11 ” 
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vwAti ga? awawi srft atwaft f*m$ageft 

i 1 1 grt 'Wlgm* ?r anfa atf* BWT ■% 5TT fe feptt qqr 

t \ if* % rnrrrt acftf ar rjfaarat ararar 4 a«w ffat'S aatf I, «au?ft 
wr jutw grr *a # are# arg $ arfaet gfar 1 1 «Btrrft jf at *t*a % sratat 
w ^a saata few mi $ i ■“* tf rrfettr, a'a «r a«ra, rfV tf rrferr, 
rft aggn, gn? aft agsia, gas g## ftqt arrfe an aw’a rga agr-wfl ? 
few n*rr 1 1 srtrft if a?r«a % ara* mr{ ?r *ft wrw gar I i ?ra® 3 «R 
www w 1 1 gaanatfanfl ga m «r gn 4N fepfr war 
iatfept ¥*c wrrft 4r autfta rrifya qgfeuft *r ramtr vt 3*r% #a 
& atw wot ftfmrsr t rrftjrf&rcr rrqf for «rr ftrart-gsft agsfta sr 9 <r gif 
wra*ft rrrfoa if art fairer I \ 

safe qg* gfi rrr «r jf* ttnan 4h> Wfe artf aiife gq ‘are) gar’ 
aflfow few qq «ara gtferq # wqtft aata w ^as 1 1 *t«fta ftmrmr 
‘qfa ataV are# 1 1 

"«ft art <art tf areawt «irtrr for gtf qrr *r, 

aia ya # gnaa an*r 4a frrr t \fewqr i 

«a a? «(ft g* $a nr$ aa «r>aa sa *war $ it 

«ft feat* fat ** tjwr, *)$ a# at sqm 1 1) 

wrtwr anfer* few *r a* far gaff 8 rsrqar t it 

afl ^ atwa few* aw aw as «wat 1 1 

aw arawr ^ riawr, aw afe anft arr n ara gsao n 

ara '*fe a^a’ «t af«^, «Aa #ra fei ag f^rr awg aaar? gWt 
1 1 wrrrft wsa fe srafera arfijr art? fe?g aft ala-4? 4 agf f i arw # 
‘gjafera’ 4 arft % ta fe ga na I 

ftra M agf % tfa fell If arr ^ *arw aa^a rrrfef»ar fta fe i 
«a agga at gaaw | a? gg« fe, aTpaa f If ^atmat 4 attga fe \ 

feirt a* aatt aRwi gart feigg fe, ^g>a gw gar gfetar 4 fega fe i 
g? as? wtf fe «gr If ti at |l 
sfiafe gj: feiar ^ fe* ar«^ ^ wta 4 nq anfe grgn aa% 1 1 
4 wft aih few arr 4 it ara% |, ga aif feara ata atfai mk t \ 
anrft I a<t -aw* «a wtg It fe nag *• u 

K x 


x 
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fta wirt ft* gwfa«r wrft, itar ita 3ft; fawrft 1 
ftn wrl w % it w«w, afar ft I wr ^pr ft wfl aarft 1 
fa* **ft aft pafaa it gwft 11 a* \* n 

?a 3 nnfa*r ar ay aw* g*rfa Wt it ifit ft aar-agar «ne^ 
wff 1 w fa it ^Tfr fT ary wnw afsa 1 1 sfit it writ & mp wft 
it aft nrw it? ai ft srwf<T a?n rit i wftw yatf wh *Trt it wfaft ft 
wit t itc aai fa* a< ftafan? \i *jt f ifawfaftw saw ft 
wafaw srt? ar$fte wurrt $r m*a ifcrt art? fwft it aftafaa 
**WW it foft a? it *m itfaft 1 itit wrarsft % ftsr m ay ayr 
awftw fi— 

arnra $ ifa* ft ft 3$ fait, r? air ft? writ ft a?ft arit 1 

wT?j ft ft? art wrt wftcwT wl arft, far *m iHt ft* tfrtf it ar ft l 

awt f far ft ft? fay? ft ?arft, v)z wry ft ft? jy f a ryw arrft i 

ft aywr fttf arift ft wra uwnft 0 y r a*t* 11 

wfqft ft wit ait ayft arit aa%, w itj aw aw mx it fWt waft r 

asyi uw fan ayft yrfafa wi, ay nft f arrft wry ft art im % ti 

fti afat fftcny at ayit 3ft fasrrat ti ww ww<> if 

ftjnft ‘jrftftrtw* ft, sfa it mat ft m? yfasyr faft, way? 
yafc fay (faar *r wit aawr it ayw war iyn afarr ft art fart yara’ 
W ww ftrarr 1 vwft am? rtaa wr 1 y N it ft w*rr 1 qz rri 
jfift ft *«t w i|tt stwt? w m«i mer it wr- 
it t tt?t tftwr rpnft p ftiWt ft, »r^ wi tfftw w«?ftftiWt ft » 

ftft I sf wv ftwMr ft ilft w, it | w»r «t ftw fttft ft rtft w \ 
v wrr g-wft ffowr wr itft w, n/K w it w«ft wrr vr iitft m I 
itft it wrf wrf fsr wrwW ft n jp ^ «rr° H 
fan w «wr it ftft itfs> ft wf«rr, ift ft ft gw«> ^nr wwr • 

Tjn ‘yw it itwft' ft it it fainsr nr it Onr < 1 fa*r ft^nr 
i 91 aw *if ihrr r 

“W ar^it it «Fit py ai! art, wft itj a? <rz* qz» «r anft l 
art itj itft art it art, arft it( itit it ms it art 1 
,wi fanft ft ait ^'T.r^rft $, gw wrfaf il yn ^ il itarit t i M 
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ta t ‘flw jftwi’ to ft $ra fara i rffto % ratoi iftt 
ramra wtraffa ifferawwr t faratwr i t ra tramr ifa ra faT st 
1 3<r wt fm araira rat ww fara «fe $« «1 4 »rr«r rawr, sNt t 
fin « 55ft wt w? mnm ra to 1 

“tow raw fc wt raw wt ^|r, wit $«? wto $jr t «nm (ftp l 
raS; t fato wyr wt fawn wtra, tnfaq * 35 wt $w*trw t to 1 
t 4 )t wt raw raw tra fawf, wr nm wra* % w? wt? wfW 1 
ra f?r raw fc ww fat wr wrwft, ite ran wra % to * wt fawraft 1 
to t fato w wt tor to, rafar wtf wl jra at wwfaqr 5ft 1 
ut^r jra wt t*« t *fi wrafawf II ra nwr# «” 

wmto ?w ifto tf 4 twr’ wtr toto to t fa»g jfto 
1*1 ?w!t wrarf to t 1 jrNft to t fa fw to rato % wra 1 1 wt 
w to * t, w ton t, wfatf t, wj to mw t t 1 wtraftw 
raw f fa*g fan® iforawr raww wt to ??w t tor j 1 wfo wrfa 
wM 9 1 , km to wtw to wt ra tt r t— 

“fora* wfa f ?w jfara 8 fatt ra to wit* t wt 1 
to t wta ram t to far raw t wt « 
f wrara wwwrra fatf t nfar? wt *0 swwrra I 

to wit fl* WT to WWWt f ?WWTWT II 

ra wfaw wt rrt ftrat k wc raw wwr 1 

to tot wflr tan t faraft t raw wrwr 11 

^ to ra t wit fa far tw t wt w wto n 

fafl[wt 3wwrt # wwr t wrt ra wt 1 

grawrw to? t far %, fas?r rat tv wt 11 

writ grt rafa wf r wtt vqt tomr wt l 

g* ?tt t fara wit ra fat to wt ra | wt 11 to# n" 

wto rafan rawwqfa ra wfas rams % raw to ^ 
ftwft % rawf«r 3 tf-rat wra wwrwfaw w tit 1 raraft % to % 
rarara t gw ^ Ww tt % wfat qfatwtratw gra tra raftq fa 
itojto towt,ttorran m* tfa? wfttow |wwt«rmn 
•rafattg rf tit rawto twfat to to ^ fa raf trarat 
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jwtf WW wr fern wrw i mi 3 ws r sr&rt-'wmw wftt fee eh? tfar tf 
I, w?w S mvi w|tf m mfe* $ srefi^r *t fewj mi 3 
* vrA t, tsfaw wwsftwrtf tf fc fawtf tf jrwfirr 

wrto fe?tf«s fl ?1»ft i 

few sran? wrm# trrwfftmwt # w^rrfirerr fe«ri4 ssftwvrt 
V# % *ft smfti wsft tf nft ri wtmwr f I ^ wft am* ww «t«Tt i 
'wit' «r*w «r ^ ( «1? QOTwr ) awhr fern 4 $& wit ??>*, wi? 
Wl, wit iw# wit tuft?, wit ftrewT, witJTOFrsft, tritaft aft i ‘witafl wft’ 
§ wwwsr wtrarw I twfaftra i mww i| wfe iwr «itw tr> swnft wfemtr wt£ 
‘sft wft’ f i {pjti %w mmt wr ffer ft# m wntift apr fern | far 
wcr3 «<ri jt*t $ wstwi-wt r*rr 1 1 wrrwcft^mjrt wi r ww w>cr wwfc?wi?w$w wwc e ?r 
fern mg? f i ww iwft fa |trcft wrwr^ j^fhUjW wif f— 

"itr wnr wrn pip 4 vs ft aftn ft mw I 

vim'fjQ r wtprrw fc, 4 wsfm ww if wtw b” 

wirttft % tpit w»r *ft wtf itw pr 4 I wwfa wi? tfhft, ‘wit wrwffa* 
wtr wmrnrr wft? *wwr ‘wit afo’ ‘wit a^wr’ wft *rnt fe«rm (fsi tft 
‘wn* ftrouqfir w fe£ft I wtf wm art? wW k trawwr ft »ft wrr^ifeft 4 i< 
fetwfefaa «pr ( %w5T ) wtwi? *wii gntr’ 4, ( inpr w&jwngw wjw 
’EUSrrgsr ) 

“*cw faiij ft www aw ft # ynti, *nn ft w^ $? fern ww? wr snr’* 
aw «r?rdt wwwgtf trwiwt f ^ I 
$fe ^*w wrwrw^ wwr g mi tfi www «pr»r wwwnft 

( wit gwRrftw ) 

“TT^tO wft <wr^ 4, w*#W pIw fewrrt 4” 

[ ^rwi(feitl i ^ wit iw^ w?t 4, wit wnfta {wsiwwnj|w gwitw^w 

%lpr ) iwm wwrt 4 J 

gm 4 mt feT ^r «mw ti ifl wns wit i 

itft wwf 5*sd msr wm. ^ ?w i tft^ iit «& wwt” 

‘wrn^r wit awV ww fewr wr 4, wrnr wit J w»rfew' 4 Q 
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r qfor wn % «rw, *nrf sg fhtf ?*irw i” 

H w ^farr «Hr ^ *t g* *?[? *T 4# *gw ?! aft? i” 

{ Bffflifi *K3^*T *RS^ tSI ) 

"irrnw , «nf* : f M % ** *1 «rifr i 
W M Mr % ?fa % w wrfa u* ( vfr r*5T ) 

fan fa »?** <s*r wr 3«r $ * *4*r$ *rr$ wft «ff, grflfarq W 5*9 
% w*r «tf-«sjff "3*nsr” wx *r tft *Nt*t Mr n«n $ i 

4*9 % *3 trto Mtur % W %* wratoft <A w^itoR <rr *ft 
*r« q«rfa *a# «ifcw k «n^ gfltf fmmnt 
*rfl J i unfoit $ wfmfarr % tfo 1 1 ** ¥W*fNnr *rar- 
fawrfto % fin flftt «sir?ft writ % **9 w *tnr* ^FTeT **, ^ tori) 9 
q?N * «n i <we! ’Rtrsft *f«4 wfttf w ff«rtn ptr t 4tf TOft % «« 

«ng*i wmtft* 9 t to? ^ 5«rtf *rmr wft g$, wrg^iftr^r trtf 
«rr9 1 1 «stf $9 4? wR «*r *ft n»ta|iT t 1 to? 9 ifo ?( fc «*9 

*r to w mx $m $ fa*fta % nWf ^ |i “wrre% whr*r 
9 * $t «to rito 9 tfift <ft tota «pt*A«u wtf 1 1 <nr ft «ftv 
9 *i1-inft «rr w W * ft# t wr*) # 4*mft i srto* *r*ft- 
*r? wtftof? * ?totofa« nrsft 4? *rmr9 *9 tori) f i rft % 
w**ft?-*nfa ^i4f 44 [ 4 « $ siieft | \ tirrfvw wmv$ f|9 
4i t, 4T4 9 «sr?«ft li 0*9 ^ «prwr I— 

h 4?t ff ww w «tr»r, g^rt vn 9 «4r gr*r \ 

R4ra«p | If h> ?r% «r, ftrsrr a-«9 4«4r g% ^ m\ 
tnmc 3 ^a> wr«r? t, ^?n?r y*fl *Br 4ff ftrwi? f i 
44r*n ^ «r%?& f «r Aravr 4«fi? ) 

*sT k ^rg*rT ^ ^ «sf n, f «ft ?rr^4t * *T*t wr i 
45 d Wfl 9 iwr ?rr 54 , nkr m 3 wr ^ «)or 1 
f 4*T % o> sot xrcR5(4, vAR $ mm mp 1 " 

sirrspftmftrw xam Mp § &x nrg?r Mr«sr <nq?a 1 f'sr 
549 t&ft rtwwr wr firfirswr *r 344-34 wmr Mr 9 
srmt 1 1 54 55 s«t f fip rmjArnfPT A «i4-afhr4 w 44 V t, 
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wrtwwr, srrsqrftRjpar, farar wl? nfatftear 

I faq «n*( ^r wr tf ^g 1 1 imi vhftqv nil |«% 
wt*r f 3 tmr I Sfffar «u) vfaqr vrrqjnrar sftr srteftw wr* *r wif 
ira& f i 

trn ft wft w fr urfas mw «F6 $ t fa ??t3 
sfta $) 'fan «wn Wb sfto % M w»r qft n^nr * tffar» 
wfarftar ■srtf tnrarffeir mr fairer w t ww $ fasti % 
art tf nmrft* <m«m 3 ifam* st «*«f wtwr tW 
( $ ^-fti'q-'R?«RT 8 tfc^ «fa g*wm«r tf *t ftnsrQ- f ) Wl? 
*rr«rr, w* m *1? 50% m vrcdta sepfa 

j\m$\ 
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i n nqrtfhfT wri" 

"m *ft*r «it fnft v *hr» *ft t*r ft* *? f ft sf b «ft« i” 

( B&Btf f s$b ff$*, f *g*r * mr ) 

W w w wr«T ftft far ft fft wr w«ft i 
^ far # $ ftm % sN ft *r f t«rft 11” ( tfr to ) 

fort fa *«ft f*i w s*r $ ft tot* frj f reft *ff, *ft)fa<r f b tp# 
% fr«r f tf-f# "bbts ” wftn fa<rr m 1 1 

ft \* *rfas ftww ft *rrt ft iflfaft $ Bifrfoft 
*> *« m** to faft «w 5 «nrfo trrft ffaf TO^urf % *n* tfltf wrwnwr 

^ 1 1 *rr«»ri&5ft ft «?ft ftfarfai r % ftfn tfft $ I ft f iB«ftBT?r frar- 
famfa ft fa<t flW fwft fl*ft ft *r*$ «r ww mb ft, ^ farft ft 
inftai b »n I wtf froft f i«t Jwftfft w sr«iVr jirr i TO? fraft % «r 
urgtw WBtfof rft t, fa* *ft *roft *rm B5rcft | i frgtifa?! *fa ttf 
wntf 1 1 ftf ftf *R fr »ft ir#Ts«ir 1 1 fa# *fo z£ ft to# 
fr far t*r vm jot t ffc ftfa ft iwt ft ft w&ft b# f i “wrraft »lhm 
# ft &i forift” «rtft ftta ft tftf tf Tntft* fsrfttffr fftft ITO tf ftto 
ft «Mf *rc tw $** ft fa# t ifa ftf wft to rtaft i srfa* ft*#- 
*it f wftfaft ft to# Bfa* ft TOTtft TO TT^nnft ?ft ftwft i i ptf I 
iroftwrfirftfif 'r'ftwf ^ mrft|i inr^m arirsrmwr fo$ 

tfX t, fTH ft »Rtwft > W»il f|BIW l— 

% ^ 5CT«nr 5BI?8[Talt (BT «n*J, J^r iti JT«T ^ sng gyre I 

i ?f b) ^ arflF « st, ftfWf mb %m g^s »rfip *ut i 
foim % «rrfr? t, vti m w fom 1 1 
bbwt f $ 3 ?wb * (JfiftT, wff t b ftr^r !h0t i 

«rf % Bt|BT ft W, t «!> % Bfar B5TB l 

ftf tlft ft w# ft bbbtt Br BB) <rhr wr ft bf? *nft »)i*r i 
f «nr? ft b^ Bt wbiBiw, wfctt ft *rr«rar btbbib \” 

BTBsftBT^B ww ftWJB t A SRg« ftRW 1 faf 

iftlBftlftfsnftgrft^wrwT tifom w jwn Rw ^ 

BTBT ft uw ft Bfft t ^ TOOmflPB Riff f ^ f B-sftBB ft ffV ft, 
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yatil «n«nrar f vrapfn, w*ift»wrr, fanr nfo nfWtaar smt 
nrffenrwft % ftrq «1* ^nrsr «rcg 1 1 nlnNgn ^ar *fa ?h% 
win *# «n* fe wfa# «u> nfa* nrornr nil trtaftpr smS *rr *n*f 
wt n# $ 1 

nrwlmffcw *r sift* m*r{« *ffe& t fa tr^f 
sftor is! *<rcr faw wror wl? nfhisT % farft tfn <s! ■snpri n iffar, 
n^Jirffcar Whr vronfarr snq>r ftqnn ?r l nrw-g:*# tit W5P5 Apart % 
nr# t *n*ft tanm 3 ^?nrt tit tjfaw ««r$r ?*r»ra fo#r 

( qrntiftetft tii g#-foi**-«n*Rr 3 gwroi ftrn& f ) 

*nqft nror, *n% nre sft? ep# M-fsft mreffa ntyftr tit 
atarar «& 1 



nfa % 5rtn to tot to& I <** qJ-fat *nn*: 
tot tft qtf toA nm 1 1 qto 5| ^?n to 

oro I ft to 3 arc ^ qtf q?% era; $<q< if toft % ato 
srei^ sfr&RT w to*ft ^ wuft qsftflf’ «Kt #wr *? 
to qr— 

‘ ! q? tot mi to 3TO to «ffc ^rr 

$fto <fio *rfc tf tot ftft Rato 3 3TTO 1 1 ifa r 

a*n<sft *rk aift «fa gsrenft *rk *Ttft afttf & toTO *mf 
$ sqiST to atft toA to «ft 1 1 ato ^ »to 
to *ft *nO toft tot 1 1 acf <w ^ 

ggroFT *ft 3ft q®n «jo <fto Tft° fio srfc fi^rr to % tarn 
if f *tt aft tori! 3 toR fto % to I eft 
g?i«Rt to, ftoft ^5 *m sw % tot I tot tor to sft 
I ?rto q*?ft to I, tot ft to *ft fttfTOFto <to r 

to ft ftt tot i fft ^T5n fnw ^ ‘tot ai?ft frmtf 

to’ «rt tok tot ft Rrft to I Rrcf to % sfta to 

ffeft’ *ft TOlfafFft 5f)H ‘RpfBnsft* TO$ I I TO q£ flTOT 

to ft M tor st to I fft toto ^h»T to 
toff ftt tot wf *i& to *ft wf $ to to sto 1 1 
kI to ?tt <rto % «rtw to ft to * to> tor 3$ I 
*ft to to m to 3^ g«K ^r ?to ?«nqHT ^?t 

^ 5^ ct STTcft I # STR I RTS’ ^T ^ RR R# qft 

tot I i «(kwp % tertf sfrfl ^ if ^qr «n— 

“rod qn wro — irt Sf ^et tototo ^ ‘to Rife' 



fa ffpidh s*?t i i , ^ ^ 

qft #u ;$J ? i qqffr swots to st^-sr^r srft 
to tensrf $ ifcff k SR-TOffa sto s^rffot jw I 
to* § ^ sqqrc 1 1 *$q % &rf 3 m *3 sft 

^ff § srfafi to it sturto sraiftrfT cti f , 35ft s;rcr SRR 
Wnq *rk to ftoR & 2?>r-p wfH to* if softer qsf $; 
TO-w?3?rc % Ji^nftrcT rft * sm foprf w faqfa ^ srato 
k«n 1 1 srfeft s^fer sitowR % sro qc f^r ^ ^ tot 
to & swots TOTftra f q } «n? if rcrcsft to & iq, qs *i 
ft*r fS 3*f hist % sots! it &fts-qs swifaa srtf # i 
sfU\ w w nwd to i tf s^tot* eft it ^i?ft snjfcr 
*TOf % ^ffir, «ft sqftsft smfr mi § tot^ eft nm fofffaql 
St faro q>& rwi^r to faift I, qft $ flft 
§•*$;? to> TO'KTOjfo $ «eqr sift; w q$ ft 
ftft fai whq tfl^T ftft $ ft* ftt «th sraft i” 

( ?vs ^r fa\% farra to en; u\\ % otA 
r «ffiifsB «rc wafar ) i 

aft mm if TOTTTtf sft «fft sfts; ?, qs 5ft m m % 

fsft re sfa Sft qft I se | ‘erofl to’ at «* mtn I fa to 
otA to St «pe ft srtot* *ft it srrcft Jmfer ssift % aW 

I faro s^nTO sw fan *prr I \ to’ *rrc ft 

ftsr *ft 1 1 |f^?r, qqj srrfa ft I farlt fat ft to I ftr 

OTHS ^ ‘fTH^ TO’ «R> 3»H?ft *fl I Stfffi ^ ^ it 
S5CT Wt I— 

“fW ^t ?sr qr?T sn ^ si^r rt^ * ots q% qji tor m 

Hrfh qft 

I I ^T SJUFT qS fa fa $&T fOTWTWT ^ $ TO 
SiRSft st OT<t TOT qt 5TST St % sreft ft ^cICT $ 

Rif^ro srtfr st ^tor sft isj ^ wj»n(l m\ 
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xr gft % it ft tow & Sfe ftn % v* 
sfl 3 i” 

( tfflft ?=o^ 3W ^ snH *□ sto ) 

'vnft ft ?nnfi to ft nmw 

i ‘ wT sh m ft ‘otto 1 1 ft tofl’ 3H to ft ‘ft*- 
um’, ft* ft 1 '* it toft * *n ^nft ft* to tfa & to* to 
^mftiift ‘jrFift’ saft ‘to^’ ftft «to *ft snq- ft ?g g* 

TC ft* CTfcT ft ftfa *H$? ftft, 3ft ft, I ft ft TO 

tot 3 to*’ to ft *$m toto *&, to tot’ 3 
(Mr sto* gorouft 5mw ?t ^ ft* ft ffFifl ®rt to 

snift qWT TO TO* te ft* 4^Rl ft* «fil*ft $ JRH 3 «?T 

tnft tow § «w to ‘to’ to to to *gro to* ^ft «r 
ft *to i *rft s*wt ftto ft 'to ftm ft ‘swiff to’ to 
ft | ft ‘»rotf to to to to**R $q i to**A gfft 
TO jwr ^ ft it •rw ft uto ^nn to fcs R;sraT it 

*5flUff TO W «WT *11 ft WR ft Ml *T tot 5WR TO *£I 
| | tolTO 1 ft* toff 3 TOTO-**!TO *ft §i TO OT w$f 
5^f ir® »wi to ^ * *»ft WT tor sfa §to i g?a- 

it TOiTO *TTO* SfaT **T ft* to&’ ft soft flqft 

snft *ft, ?*ITO «fa ft 3ft ‘3<? f cT to*’ ^ ft TO 1 1 tocf 
sfflfol* «KT TO to to $ m I«TT, $ ft hr « I 3ft TO 
TOT I I 


“sW ff TO TOTTOt \ *t 3^TO TOW ft 5W *ft W t 

«n®t ter ft toi mi ff sitot ^ to ^ ft fl^r- 
fto ^ to % ft 5fito ftfft ^ ft tft «nft? wl 
ft ^ 3T| ^ ®pn^T ^S" to 3ft $ft ^ & it nfs ft sg 

^ V# ^qf 3 tfN 4i3 fft ^Tft 51 WW ftff ftft qft str 
^^TOr^*nfttot^nf5Rftf%ftPKft «n ^ ft 
* ftW ft wi ft ft tot <rftft i 
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qs^gre qft sjt^t m 
stfi g ft* to wfrqrftffc ?$> tl 
tot 3T< TOr ^ mar qft stort to I 
I defter qgfi: qfa I ^ Is* ii 

qqqfe qr w 4 srr w q«ft m \ fame gqfa ftt to 

sfa? I <T$ m 4Tf qw?&fa q^T C? I 

qsq^frr TOT 

vs sqqr *mfw % TO tptf ft qfeft qwtfaff ft ftxr ftt ?g 
ww ft ctft 6 mt «wW to sft qrr q^f tow m sgfftft *Vr 
cqtf far q& tfr re to* mtf ft! q$ *rc gtf 

( farmicr, *rqfr sq ten fo go %\\) 

t? faro gq. M» t° ftt fafa wiqft graft I *rfc 
gjq $ ‘qsnnqi 5 ‘q^fafiq q^r’ qft fafrr tf! | ?q 
3 «ijq ^ ft! ana I — 

'‘mqft teK gqft fti snrjqq) srfqa I mft «ra qsqibtfq 
qmr fang si j” 

«rq^ ‘q«faftq TO 1 W Sfal I ‘ftWR^qq’ ft 
ig ! *fa qtf tg q»rgtr star I eqpfi qqra** TOcfisfi qcit^sr ft 
flj to ft — 

“?g Iftft *sf «n? qq qft qsf sfa ercsR q«rafrffa qm 
ft jt^r ft *n# s?5T snm g^rt ftt gtf qrcft, 

sfa fa*qr I” ( qcfa qqiro: qe*q?ft ^ 

fam, gs u* ) 

gr«r ^ qs ^ tot eft fft raiTOft qsra* ftl ‘q«far qft 
tot’ ft to $ ‘^TtrrO qm’ *rt aft to I } *nft qs qpf M«= 
ft <ra ?) fagft I — 

‘^qqqqs TO^qrl fft eer gtftftqsTO TOs TOr qtf st 
TOr i eqfa* qq\ g tf wfrft, raft mnft qmr 4 tt g*rr x 
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faro tot fawn tfTOTT rf, fyn ft? fl% fft *wVt, 
^ eft <far to it fa fail to fc-ftc n%, TO 
»rm(0 n it ten srro teft to in yr it, aror mflns 
3 *rfafi n ifar ^rfifa I” 

« ( qtf, 89 <» ) 

qm wtctt I' fa m\ *$* ‘nmtf tot’ ^t srfaf, te 
sft qfaril ffl 3 i q<n i«fl to «fta ter jtht I, tes ?to 
u*t terns fantte 3 n^ to 3 ten I te 
tot tot I fa to sn3 to^ 1 1 sft it, 3w efart — 

*KTCW TOfi *lW TO &T, 

^ «Rift 5ri3 ft8 ter tot In i 

faro it toT famd’ famft to* it I, ntfl it, eft it «fi 
««w <rc to ititfcfa i fan to§ to^ ^ 
iftm«Rt to *ct I— 

i 

^ *ft TO # to tot 5*r to, 
gt w mft to tern, 
sr «fl gn toA nmtf to strtt, 
sra to TOt % to terit, 
w 5ft to juft to fa:, fasfaft ft | | 

far to ^ nn gfaftt, sftro s to to ii 

sft3 sr rfl ip totO nmt to *n»ff 3 fapifl* I n 

W to to * tec 3$ fafi faft it ¥*T? TOt I *fo wf sn% 

fa3 ^ W qr ‘tepifaV w te to sprit tott to farm 
^liTO^t, TO^telft rtfeisftkr3#*TW-wmr 
% tg tft nt i i TOter If w\ sfar aft to* prrita fa#r 
itisfa srm ? i tot erro to If tow Tit tot 3 ^fat to 
^3 fa to 3 IkV to to to<? ftfar imra fann % 
ig jm «tt w toA ‘to «rrt tot tor 5 >ft «rt ■w 
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I » wj m ai, sift aa fta ftft aft awar aftataat 
ft ^ %T— 

^fcf affld, aafcT «TFTfl I 
fa-awna m# aif m, am aia ad i 

srcfe amd it 

*a ‘am m ad’ aft a* afta l arad’ aft fcd frft 
asst m area arc wr 4 * afa a£ ft at at ‘stow’ anmaar 
aa at ftar i aftf 5T, aaaft fttrc I *fW aiffca a*W ft 
aa t asd f— • 

“ftad a®d I ft ==nn^ at atfarm «rp aw I, am an ntf t 
ftpg a4 mam mftt ft am srtc an w 1 1 $m 
3tt nrcft, 4i mdft 4 fast, aist t aft war* m ata *tm 4 

f%3 a? am ftafi mft4 | Sfitm£ 41 mtiftmdft % ^ «nft 
tjataia'^saft fa mamf 4? $na rtf $ sman^Wt 
41 ^ amfi aqfaman a*aw arm m aiafl am 4; aw flat sant 
t *ml l tt ft mft t «Wft tft am flat an <?a> *** t ala 
sto 4 1” 

( fttf-tfftwfe % aai'Tfcf an afar, i* w ) 

■ 41 ‘Sw aftsan* fta a sf i tfft ft It* ‘^tor* f wftf 
ftta flat mi ott a?m m m ar . *fa wftft ftft aft ^ 
3 amtf ait am mam ntf amst 4 1 aa aft d* -aftf^r amfi ait 
am aia <td (t ac atft ft fama aa% foafn 4 ^an 
ftfa ftm sfa aaan a*m mrr ‘mfaa’ am W ait ft mm at 
-nai | aw *4 and ‘aw 1 an af*r m ‘amd war’ an ftaat I tf , 
fftm; ftraim m 'amt am’ ®rt wmnt maT ft i toj, wft 
sfttf ‘fwtf am ft al ft i 4ft4, ‘an^aw^-aaift^ tai* -% 
sWf 3M— ■ 1 • - 1 

’ 1 * ■ “*s aar % falWf w mad aWr an ften Vfe 

, aft 1 J am 4 atoa am #*TOft .Wtr amt. ftwaf # aft -mai 
‘^W'S^^eatt ” 1 1 4 ' '* v,) 1 ,1fc 
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aft d, ! ^m1 to’ q? 66 <ft i 4ft ^i| 

*rt eft *nqqft «gT qar efrr q? $5* «mr %*rm’ 4ft 4?rf 4 it tot 
l q??§ 3?ift sftn 4<rft «ffci sn^ft | ft? ftw 6isq 4eft 4igft 
ft ft Pick 3 ‘tot# 5 ft ft^i tot \ ‘wrff 4ft wr tfi tot 

ft ‘fftCl?’ % 614 cleft | I Rft ft «rrq wr 6445 64ift | ft 
64T ft 665 6 45*4 45T TOf 44T I, *fa45 4i£ft ft 6T4 44T * 3TT6 
‘qTTCft-TOft-JT^Tffclft 641’ TOfl’ 4ft ‘414?' 45?ft ft 4ft $ mi 44 
ST544 4& 4? 456 45€ TO 45? 6ft ft? f 6 6<4 4ft TORT Ct6l «fl? 
W % 614 € ‘6*^4’ qft *ft ?645T 6<4H? 4516T tfm | 451?^ 4? 
ft TOT ft qfr ft fWW 4ft 4£ 4faft 3Tfeq» ftff 441 6§ft =46 645eft 
ft TOltf 4141 45T TO 48ft fafo 45! TO I I TOT eft 6>4 6ft W446 
4? *6 *4 #5 ftf45T? ftft JTTtfi I, ?ft ft6ft 
4 $ » 6t *ft ?6 45fft?ft 6164 ft «TOfi 6C45T? ft <?45 45$?ft fteTT 4ft 
m 441 4 455 KC ft 4* ‘TOTTA’ *fa ‘51*2?’ 411 Cfr «fiT PrCM 

sft? toc 6 «rr { sftfaft, 3?ft ^ro gsro ^ wflitf qq 
4544 i— 

“(6 IftclW ft ft45 ,5ffeftft, 6$ eft? TO^T?, STOrf qft C? WT 
ft cT$ *6 45Rr ‘Stfe? I UT64K 414<t *ft? ^ftsft ft ?645T q4T 
65$ ft W ^441 ’qrftx, ^ 45? fl?^4lj 445366414 6T4? 
ft TOTST? ftflfo 45* 6445 Klft, *ft 4514 «ft? iftwft # f&CR 
ft 4??ft 6TOT ft 6?C^ 614? fWCT6 Wf ‘i|545’ sft? 6PK6 4ft 
6TC tl” 

( ?6-6T4?j *?4R fe, p U ) 

«fl ‘*61#’ 46 4C 4544 *$6 ?R U W i I 3*6 6*4 45flfat 
TOfi sft&ft fl4T ft 4516 45? ?H l fog *66 6* 45? ?ft ? 

wqsft 414r «ft? TOtf dflOT ft pTCR 6f^ «T3flq 45? 45d 6R6 | 
PR ff ?fa 6445 4i? TOPjJ ?ft 45? sfa ^4T 45? 66 ‘m\ TOR’ 
45T 6?ftW4 4S?T ft Pl64iT ' 6»4T46 ‘TOT* ft ^ft^» 664ft ?TSTOfT 
ft 54ft6 ft faft ppn *14T 1 1 Wffft |6ft «T*TT4 ft 6?ff 61- 
TORT 451 6^4 64ft Ct 643T «fi? 4 6^ «ft? 45J irf 
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t f^r tot 1 1 to % »rM 3 mm m t fo to 
<TC ®nr?ft stfs § &n tfte sf, sffc Rcfo sp*t qfi srffc a«rt 
iftwsr ^ sin to ^ ^ ^ ^r $ to qtf i ?*»m Otto 

^ e? fiwrre I fa ml ybfti qfa % sftc ‘sTTnd* to 
to rftsTsr *ff qfc ^#t tot <rc% gnffr N’m cfr ok to 
st wuw *nq $ to ^t «fa tot to *ft 3 |<t $f ^ 
<!«TT fafe St *IRT I TOT, 3*ft «fit ffal TO& % fa$ Ht ‘TO? qft 
to % | snff^ to «rr i ^ecofo % ^3 ^it 

mi 3W «rt «ra ft to TOfe<* «f*tot mw to s>nrrc tffa 
f^i 5f <fl st, «t ? cr if fatf «nfaro tffft Miff umi fit 
*it— 


ijfr to *r ftronpira far iott *rct i 
ft5TTOfftTO 5fflfr fal fal tfcf ftfl STStf HCt I 
E&f? tow spr m to m *»! *ti i 
wft% mi tot toi TOft to net n 

tT, ‘to* i ‘to msrw 1 it ‘to tito' i tow, tow % 
*ft ‘to’, totht *rk ‘rm’ «fil I xi§ qtf fit *$2 I » 
‘rft’ % arc ‘to’ *it qft *ft forafa fa qifr fit mm 3 tot 
tor tow I fa=g wt ear fa& re »ft $ ®rpr re fa 
qr?t I * sto *mMf «fk fWt % *rf*rcrfaif «r> far 1 1 
-sft 5t— 


«r*T r'fpA »nn^ TOrr I TOrt 

tot •TFi^t l m Jimft i 



(51) snsfrt frft ^ 
sfto ftrowwro* fjm, TOtit 

TO m | afoRFTtft rffe | 5TTEFT % SET^q* ^ STO# sfe 

ft vm qft ft CTRftt i yn ft fm wt I m, I qr ^ sttot 

OTSo eft |8W # faqfar tft I, t eft w? faro? 

kt: I *rift *nfr — *f pJPr? tor i ^ taci? qft dfc 

*rq|^ afaro flspflflW, *rraito, «nto wifr ^ q? t fato 
wrftqffcfi % w aft sft t ‘aft’ SR to «nf wrt sqrqsrftK 
sfiro $ ^ vft — .^nfefht^r sfk sfesfita %n & «rcqto 
*ft <rc *ft— aw qtt to to<tt ? ft> 5ft if ftroar 

TOfaran <t i ^qtsfi *nto if #ro % sqq if wn «rk *ro 
*fft ^ toft st *fa SflSfit 5Tft«rft ^3; HlfficIT % 

TOftTO ft TOWf ^R?T if 3*qi* qr WT?T TO srftqq TO*t ftt 

fttff qfrrcft qfaro ft #* if q®T wf qafl *nc sq faro sato 
^ ftt TO^TOH 3rt? I $ eft TOT fcRIT tf I fft TOffiT qft 
Hitoffff ft TO 1R% OT$ TOft «ft sfft 5T5T »ft I ft ^ 
Eusito sfiq?r $ qT afar ftt qraton I aroft 1 1 

riTOfiftf aw. qc a® to to& I fa * afar % sgqto mw 
3 gft»q qfa ?T ^ % tort ssrftt faftftro § m stoft 
qsTTq^Tsft 1 1 qft w snff sft ^ § srtoerc $ afa s*rr 
to$ I - 1 ^ qsT to q? tot I f% ar#r ffctf aiM aft tot 
art wmqisft sfe ret i ar * star aft stowr totott if *ft qt*r 
^ 5tTQT 1 1 qft gpjft qfn ftqr | at w\ Rt^q if qt 
ft I qift 5rtq; qft wi to ?f w q^ I qT ^ % ^r 
qft fft ftigr jriu ^tt sfeft I— «nft ?nfsr 1 «fk ^ 

ST TO qtf qt# 5f qil ftq^ TO Iftf Sift sfjqST qt ^ TO 

*<r %^r a?qr 1 1 toto qT TOftw aftro sqm I q? eft 
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rasft ra? ra? to siai 1, q< q* ftraft rar sqrcr s£? to stictt fa 
raw ft #rs qft sqrsqr cteft I ( raw s eft gfcwwr rar 
ftracfa toft siwsqp: ra qsrqq im I s gsrsraw rai tog i 
qe sften I srN» fit gsft if srqrnrra sst qft ! graft 

stf, tofe, raArrarars, rarittfe, ercqto ^rrf^ ras 1^; ft 
B!t *h5tt s?ft 1 3ft( raft rar f*n ^r I sw raT to<r qs i frafaq 
st At qs gqrae? I ft sra srari *rt tfifllsTraf rar raw ft sif rar 
?qf torar Ortor ft sew el srft t «fa raisq rar stoss qfaer 
rarft s4 1 1 grau/f ft *f? sR5r si grar I ft ‘rawrerrqfes qsft^’ ,i 

«w ira w ft? ragrarc qqfaq m<ft to rarto «Rt i to 
rar raiftrars tor’ ra? m ft s<r ft i ft mt toftfcsftrraw 
sift ft I craft graft; vM rar #t star si «r?c sft tf? to sra ft 
tferr st ( graft rarar-raw eft rartts $q ft rag? tor, graft 
iwllqW qft rags tfl sis ft stf? g$ sM rafafts s? raft I, 
fat sesKrft rat rafft rafftfaft raft m & fit graft; raw qq 
fftsftqitf? raft «ft* graft; ssra ft jnrfftcT srasfa et ras sen irft I 
ft ss sto tf ra$ W tfi ft | ft am sftr rasra rfaff rar 
sstst srraft ft | fara 3ft ft? *M rat rafts ft raw? ft I ras 
■3ft tffq raT gra rar, rarcrftra tflsra grass rat I m. graft; graf raT 
graft; qM rat son to qrarc ssqft stra ft ctf eft raT wmira 
ss? ftar i sft ratft sii qsrqsto rai sift q* erar-raw ft; raft 
rasrrasto si!? rai si graft i ft rairlss ft ^ of? ft i ftffl raft 
ssnte erf to $ ft gqq qsi q*t ssrar ^ts ft? sera rar ftft 
ft I racr sisr I fa sq rar rato raftrs | } ^ftrasrarar rai 
ra?qin tot sgq{? qqHsr rar zm ftft qT sraqfi raq«n4tr rai 
gqfts ra^ rar s ft s raiqqqrasr I eft ?asT <? ram ftsr ft ft 
ra«f?rasrarai ft s'? raqr ftW Wh: i^ftras ft; gs srarq 
rat ft sgft rairafa ra^rafi? rar qrar tot tot ft i ge^s 
M ft; rarqm ft ra^rai raramras qff ^i ra^ ft; rairag 3«ft?ras 
% rare srarar gs i«rr ft M rarare qra?ra< ns^? sq 
sef qrra ft ft nKt rat m ^ ft s®flras rak 
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sc mi 5$ sit w § sfcs* t* ct sc l sc sifts spit 
= ire & js *ro ^ 3 sWlu$ sit sc asfac^M 
w, r*tocs ® swfi w! as; it foa# M 1 <rtf miner 

w $ TO <t F»to SiT WTCtfa it 55 set m 1 1 Bretts 

sfo Astern «t far 5? # si ftsisr sre# *t sc 
qrccfta mfo *fl m\ sit dfe it 1 g^cis si sr wstr $ 
esfoarstf *t m $ gm w as s& sm tfrosr m t 
m 1 1 ^ tot sit m^i * w it s$, srfas Jf <1 
farsi 1 1 faforar m % misa fa* nc ? T mm sit 
rcr 3? uroito vtacfk 1 1 mm sft w sirisTfr fc fs$s 

TO tfa\k Sit ita TOWS *fl< ftfai SIS 3 T w sra *N^ 
qftws $ iomi | I SRefts Sift TO Si ffo it <8>IMW 

•to Asita sit «fk «w fa «rm ? i 

■nfaisr si twisn* s 5 i sot %w 4 tos sit awi itftar 
flwnr *r stf sr| fa «ta sfi jrcfoci tot #?s 3 ? mw 
% nkmr*v fa sien sn stf fa fa tfis^ sn ?nsr ctar 
sit far *ft*w w ffrf* 1 nf sf# stfarapsi jg ?r ci 
stf site «rk srHror % ww <rc sfaro sit tf srcs ^ s$r 
’pen i eft sc 1 $ w *1 tot I fa sc srositf 1 1 to- 
ffit it «ftsi gtf sn TO acs t, jrffi^ it si # tffa* «> 
sft si# sifafar srftsait 1 sc an ac sn an si 1 fa fa' Vft 
*ft fa to * m M sit as fa sit sto? it 3^1^ 
srct wJ «t 1 fPT tfNi ft S5 SII qf^ 33 sipirf I jrs^ sc stff 
tar fs; ^ Wsfl CB ^ cil tot sif|q; eft 3^ cs^tsi- 
fsfi sic 1 1 croftRr mitf 1 % sit ^ 8, 
m m$ ccs sft li ccssit mfa ^ i ^ 
^ siV sc(t 313# l sir sit m set c)«ft, 
tRffii sri s*n cten 1 1 TOlfk it $m\ nfiac | } 

SEP ^ 1 1 SIR *t To cleft | KCcfl 1 1 

5^S Sft ^ # SR# eRCIS STIR if SHI 5ITS eft SC *BR sf 

« snsnr 1 m^s snfesw *t s^s, «Se ss?s 3 n’t %• M 
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^ | M *fiTS*T 3T flTft« TO * fac 1 1 rcfl 9 TO 3| tf# 

31 * 1333**1 

q^fr an *A tffa * nft, «rc q? q£ 35? to to? fa **r 
qsfa w qfa 4$ stalfa^wi to q$ at aft w *ro 
TO ¥t fa ssft # fTA qh{ sii<t atf to* n| 1 1 

*w rffam m«f to arratea *?fo ansrfar q(tft<* f 
fa5% «fK gp to 3 $ ftgV to aft <ft a$a 3 <srfa stafrgs 

TO& I 1 1 TO I fa TOfa 3 TO'K «Wf ft ftaA TO 5WW 

ft*ri i sft ewmr #ufi % *A «t sA atot aft qfa q* fara 
faqr i ft|«rl *fa ggsrot iftf aft q^roa i rR to 4 srA 
sRraaf * tfitff i wt to* fliorta $n< % tq*q % to *n t 
TOTOiaft^TO^^<rc,fci 

A^sfa^ffai f^rt#gg to tottosst aftrofa aft 
$V Nt *afaa art 1 1 *rfa«afisnt $f *tif 

tot % «rW! 3 farifaer «fafas ?fa 3 i ^rcr grafcrcr 
#ft ft ftgV qq w wpft faro I ftaft fasft aft f 8 

sfiwwft ^ sffa jfcfia *tar ! I ft tflrorckr to 
«TO3 Jfflff OT } I SfoSlfafi ?fe 3 «faaraTClfcft % «r fa stgflTF 
‘*rafcr 5 aft *gfa ft irk i i ‘jfa & unro^nc $ tffa i t 
TOTOfsr «Kt «fci mr n^rar *?fasA a$ i q* irito airql *rc 
atf fa infer to faq? $ src i jpri? & ^ swfo »fi< 
jfqk? S Wf gfl i ?f1^5T?i? ^ sfi% «nfA % to 
?ufa % *RisqT 5j qffasfa * ?Wt ^t aia 1 1 
ipmpft ^ «t q^qr fan i; ^ ifamw ^ ^tt \ 
to qiT ^ i Vfa m i\ qc gjrw i 

Vfif, sfiq^fi, ?f «fa ^ q«R0i ^ 1 1 ®Rn: upffg- 
^r^llrt: faiftqrf q>T whs hi I ^ qf feSc 
qii to I gsfat ?fa ^ raifaqr gflR i ^A fa?? A, 
qj; ott g?^q ^ ^5 ?qm q? _fa^r ^rr qft 

tfa I f N k w> qc ga?ft *p# ^ ! ’?? *nft 9i to 



$9 prc jft t rtt ft antf nro ft s<r ftfft arift ? | 

*rt M 4 nstessw m, sfa ft <sten | wi 
ssft ofoft ^ afaift mi ter ftft ten 1 1 qj ft faffa-nrefr 
fer ft tf to fapOT mr ten ter 1 aft ft gsftf ft! mi 
im mi gqfer fttte, mi fa mi qr *fa mr i «r ^Rcfiq ?ft I 
*nfW mt mn mr wii^ faffW ®rr ^ ^fr ^rer nrenr mr aqisr 
&T Slfl GWlfeni s^WT TO m< fcn «TT I It 
ft ftj* <m ft nfcrfftft Wr ft ntef ft ntftrf mt m«rr ter 1 1 
snft iro *g ft ft! ags mft memf ft— urn eft ftg qprn flrorftm 
*fe ft mam I, | 0 t h mte 4 ft 1 4ft mtf *5 mi ft raft 
mft!< fttftffrgn pm sn*rc ft te wrc met nr «t *tft! 
me nmft ? ft'nft-OTtn ft mferfoe nftf nrnr to, mift, 
sfifalK, to *ift ftt mi n*T 4 ft! i «Rsfk mr fajVrft 
mt qmft *rk gOTi^t tefi qro mt s* mtft ft ot nft? nr, 
qs spr vrtenf ft ^ff ft m%i nnft ft! toat to m* 4 
4 ®rfc nssf ft! m*fcn ft te ‘frgipft* ct ft <s*rr qf r m i 
mftk ft mi <wm ft! # nm ft! ft, <k s’eft mr jtow 
ifr m <1 to l wfa ft! srcmsmrc ft nn far n aft | aft ft! 
iwroftr ft, sntnr ft m ft, enq ft! sfrow # jftga ft! i 

misq ft! flftflTRH ^fft | RIkT sfo qjtef q-{ ^Rfftft, 
mro *nfft ft miwr q$ k wrotff ft! *to* saftt sea 
mmwim l wr-pR ft #te, (r#t*r eft 
ffinar ft! ftta ft ^ 1 1 m ^ m w^tt m fen 

I ft! aft wfrt^ flpn 3nnT 1 1 sre «wrq*wn: ■nS 

I I nnn ft! fljf infl m qfeift ^r w I i npw ft 

ft! ^*ai ^r to ^t ft fft^n i ^ ft prc*tf! 
srtteT ft srer nR 3 *r sirqj qj ft! ft ftk etft ft ft! 

ft! wr nr l ft! fttn ne ^rnift I ft to srcft! *kpr ft tesr 
ftte nffe ft ftto 5«rr a^ift I ft vrft ^r srfate sr^n 
1 1 n^n. 3? srtete ft nnr nr ^ft nrft^nn 
ter i *rft ^mnn^qncT pq mi ^f! «rftr mq, q* 



m. ffttoa i ft ptfroti a-# to! m foro 
Sffasi, TOT5<T *ft TOTO AP# «fRftft 

■fiTO «J^T ptfSKI ft 

TOitoffl qfe 1 1 q*p ^rq^ft snft qjfi *rM ft! qrtt qj 
«nft $*rol i ^ si ^ aft stoft ^r iftn£r p*fl<rra 
ft ton i sroft srrft wg; ft ww* ft ssr qn *rmrar n?ft w 
^ sw* ft sqftff $ ftft (I, w *g qrft f B TOf ft S?^3H— 
qft toot ftt forc to; ft; waq qft «rroto> 
sri ton i qj ft #rif ft skt ^ qfaroi *to ww «rc <f 
1 1 «ra *8 sll ft =5pi^ft ft sftiftr rrcfta ^ t 

gtasiffa mm qpfl arm ft A ffttf *ft ft ski i*n m$m 
«ni jjpfl to i qpmr ft fifawr ft *nt eifftw *ft wiftr ftwr t 
<Hfl aiftw ftt flfata ft fwq qj w inn«r q??n artoii 
*11 | fM ft «Rwn* ft POTTO ft Hffftrqf TO qff faqft 
wit ft! swtos TOiftnft ft! sft afft it «fh qftlfaff 
sin® q^nq ft *ft WRT sift* *1 To | sfrrc ft tor TOltofi 
«qjqnr w qfa irtoupr potto ft s:m fsn, *c fttor ft! 
Irthr *faft ft to *11 I TO WWITOWF WTO WSTOT ft! 

■ItTO ft *q ft TO TOT* ftk ffift «R ft TO* 35 *I*JI I WT- 
to ft! <toitowi *n ^toifawn ft m\ to ft*m ft snft. 
3 n ft ftfa spn* ft ftffi ft! wm *«ft ft! to* ft*n i 
qpnpft ft! wWfe *flM ft stoVi ft *nto«& tf*q ft! ftk mt 
sit? nf 1 1 ottoHI.— 

fi?r «rsiT arcft tfato «nr gton sqtoitf i 
, TO.ftlwrt^irw !5R OTn-fcr to> ft «nfl|| - 

$\m «t jr> to to 1, 5 s! m ^i sf n to *«t, 

qK nftton«fi ®fii ^ aito*R (t TO «Ri i ®ra m wfrnr qft qq^ 
'qn sfiR^nr ?ft aft wt qftf qqft pnA^i h «hft qqw ft ^ft Rirr 
ftqi i qftfftquqf qn ^ aifa* ^ qi fftft ^Tft?q ft *fl«rc ton y 
* ‘^ft^ 1 $ ?ft TOr m k i ft wi 
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m Sr sr-srsitM it i aiS f«nte 

m ?ra^4 qf r i qjtoif iii cfwqjroi si sir 

w i ffWiB to d tfitefi $i id ism w ffRrm nr* 
TO? if fcir it toiSnsf it TO s'i ir qfa id sqftiitf ?ftr *t 
tei i rs ifor % *r«m i citf TO % site 1 ? sfa if 
?mn-ewn in im jffe id sih i»rr i si TO id 
ftowitc S» TO «r if mt. <r& nnr-ft«r mid srd i s^pifiTrcni 
d$fer *c7 mv I i? sm^ptwk m *rcd 
*Wr; iff TO flRfli | sfa TO n> TOt sri mn Sir wrr 
<rci TOm iwt i i sc to«r tefcT 1 1 *«wc rc if cnm 
-fTO *dr % *fi <n*f TO I arcft ifV mgqra *to Sar 
mi at if ugnft'mw i«ff d TO d ft giu «f«u 
■ft<? I it st w TO if i5T eft d ft ^ I * teft amr TOrrc 
4 Jwft’ % 4$ 5T<r ? 1 58 q< tf d $; mm **nh wrfow 

*Jdftq sfa I | 

mfr tmm TOd d eft cart TO « it®- sftc 

uracil fid! wf id fid TO sft ns d TO*gir v* ror | 

w-TOwi S mffc-TO a tfa dm mm «u «ftr ctiTOto 
d aTOTO d | *»f aft ww® f TOid *ftr ^ ^<r ii TO- 
IdftMf m tera uplift m iff srcen id sfl Sr mm 
rn ffftiHTtf nf ffa *r«K nro nN, gsicrat gacfaig 
5ff d *sS> *nd vff f f te 1 1 wTO w awe rrcroTOfi % 
m sm df psft d cwflf i * iw p:cr mi tet j 
«PR #f dc iff eft: d «T5C fR | | 1C OTW d «fsq ^ 
fTmteiT 1 1 oiTO ^ f tier n w *d ff nir I u«n 
^ 5f ^3^ ««w *A feft iWf wff i w auR q«ir, ^ 
tcc rfWf ^ 9rg$r ime d a?i>T5d?T gn !> site S 
^ wm id iff ctff cfl ^TRTsr if w qteTc «ff 
"f WIT *C! ( 

g«Rflcm?d d to fl ter cfer at wt mr vr | cirti TO 
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tfi srafcr, nas gfonffo i\ nqi ctar ! <rc a># ^ 

srft *fi ftax i ^1 ssnfi gj$-*grc?n 

wt sg% m *rartf % gfaft ®rt tar jwpt to fa sto 
^WT® r To' *ft |«it 1 5xr $ agm gg 3*cft ifcn ffoggr *fk 
^twwrrt to fts*i aft? suit rtoa g i gcitrqn 

*m ^ sflft stf vftRxrwt a ?g ewit g*T gaxft 

*t if#r *r for w 3 *r w to i §*rcfi % tor *st 
gnwT cw4 35 xwto ^ toift gto 5? gwfiHprT «m mi 
font^l fam «rk *H nfa *t gr?fe-Rft{ qft xumi s«fa 
nro wrf Ppm vflwvi gir mw wnm | tort 
fsrxfl tf *ntf «gg g? imgrcr ct ^ <rr=rr ^qfcr to*ft 
^ f%m% fisrcg ^ fWt gn n^r gtfg to *jt *rk Sttm % 
fatfe 3 to flto ^t ^ sfom gn* w i*t *tt to *iT5raw 
itofiffi wi35g-*rtgto5T «f>r g^r toi 1 1 

uft atotar g(t gw i xft gRiwiRnf gft *r storf % 
sift «ftfcT uft, f*n ftqfaw as to % wtftaf g£ fftft 
frlxft «*ffa % aft wjfar *ft ! tortf % $toto wf aft 
<rs:igfi **$ g>r aTO gw foi? rf\i $raer mto 3 $ gftfta st«R 
Wi 1 1% qjrar 5t *ra srknfor gft «ri tor to | 
<gfarf era gft ssxrtffa gift & tot gft I — 

M«rc $t mt ft*n< t x gffa qqr 

ftfwf g?*R gfl s?:w ^ Rg gfl I 
gssR; INC m m* xff 
W g^t |g ^ xwd i 
WIsSto to? «tpp^, 
g«g? ^ ftxg tot l| 

tosfi % g ^ | ‘gg?T 5 eft ‘gefttet’ eft sneft, m gtt at 
g«TT^f% to5ft% tet^ ^ to^ft g^tto gftx ^ ^ i ^ *ft *iCf t 
3^nxr % g ffra fe fl % ?m ^ nfci ^nfm ?ta I 
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n* irt i ft afaBT in to «npJw 

^ sfa 1 1 fci?r q* sft qf tot i ft ‘ptf % ml 
jft ^ ^ t sfoiuft «r, TOPWrtl $ *rift *Tlft‘ ^ 
to 3 tor *tm I fto§*tfKrc nrt *i rtf mr %. s 
ff wfaiftfl «fi #r rtf cr<fi * $ mrarf m 
OTR 33% TO fl sqiWT ^ ^ I — 

Jig fc TO tw-ro W # nfefc nf I I 
ft?s «ft # to Kin ntc nq qfm toCt sftfa si 

tor ptf *r! srownfl toI toft ift ‘sfa’ n^f ‘fW n 

KlRcff % W nil #T *ft( ROT nl ?— 

KR FRR $TO «R«rqcf ^ ^ | | 

*fift Wflft jfifr Hftft nft fcpil sft Ift 8$ 1 1 
tar iprc; to tft 1 1 

f?m nn n>r sr *t *rfo nrc q»| nn; «fo toft 
wiffo tok ^ *ft rt M fl ptffris tfito 
nrs stock! t-~ 

?i tons ftsrfl «Rto *fk ift, 

ifa? if>rc ?t ^ intf i 
^fttor-Wn #t sfom* et™ 

$£ qnr to of 5R?f sn| $r ntf i 
tarl pn n$ stag ^ortto^cT 

Sto $ KR iwt SRI *Rfl I 
ufa toft nsr? i*ft 3tor3 

|Rct to ift ptfl cir sflji 

toiWft piK* ERi to Rnfi tok^R £ g^fR § 

Sit gsKftarcnft fa |% ^ I ntft to! £ 5H J| *toft scRier sfa 
flmw^hr qcT sfarsf n:r WMhrc ^ ^ ^ I— 



w T ot ^ 5 1 gwfhra % ^ sr*ft jf t toT 

1 1 *nfi A An wA «<A *ifr S prcfl ^ sFRWff nfa ftwA 
Nit ? i g«^R nil snftii *m ifa ^r w i, ftmr * A 
n^lq< ffaTOitgfltf swrf&w wrc 

A i\\ ®rfa A ^ff JtRir l ?n A fjRcf A rife S faft 
ipfl i wA S g*A ft *t«nA A nq IPr ^n ntffr ftA 
qtfWI A dtasfe ri $ ifl A M i 



( 52 ) «n<rr st wnsu 

faqnnwsraiq, qznr 

nfq* W 3|3 ||C S 3T 5> 8 ^ sqfeRqf ^ Wfc 
§q $n <ft w wr w nr 5 ^ ri *qs n$ pit 
wd f ffil WT I 33* wjf qff ailtffi mm I TOTT % ^ 

*} ffflt st * ftrfl * imm mm 4 ftft* wm*, *k am 

WWW qjqq ft flfKg S *13* ^ | | 3WT W ^ IPIM* 
cTW, 33^ SfjflT, 3TO *113, 33*1 afilpft ? | Ml Wt 

% |3 nmw* am q?r fl «nn 3 nm^n ft h^t wftft 
* «wi 3T— 

qfc ^njrf mjfaqm 3 *r i 
mTOromw^TOftfeft 3 ii 

qac ? atf ntf ft msf * ^ ntf l 

nm lsn^ifl | fl^TO*nSfc i 

( qjifqq^q $ \s| ) 

W m ^ <rn?t I w mtf <rc, mtf q*-$^ ii »rt: 
stfqs itai *qfa ft wftrer inf 3 ^ ^ ( j iftfaftarc 

am ftw-ltefl ft W * *ft ns: m fta sfefi i fft afarft nnn 
q*r ftf wwf <jfcaf sfa qmtft «rW ft nnfena w$q % 
mprc S h^t^tct cfeft ? i upft- m w *r irn-far 3# 
q*$erc mi 1 i 

■wp* fatf mm % «rPr-3^r *t frifaqj- w* § 0 art 
WTOf ^ ^ qqy faff?* |— 

( ? ) aw reft* ( JWmatic ) # tfqf } ^ft m*fai I' 
( * ) ?3*t fTfa* nr mm qf i 
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pnf lyPffi <rqr <!, 4 tfrrc fz ? % «nfr 

•nfluflus w 4 toU I srh; utcto q? sft «rftq ' 
wrfH qr w 9 *mft i, «f fa I *roi? 
yt\y*\ wffa *farfl m *rc4 tffaqfWrfqi qr wter 
W M t I 4 3?f% STR STTtft 1 1 3 ^ w\^ 

^foffjfeiqf 4 <?& qft OT**H> (Segmental) eft jpf ^ 317- 
fforTOW (Super Segmental) qfcT 1 1 m*T ^ tf raffa <*( 4 
*Vtf, 5fiJT-efifi mirk sqm ^ f 1 

*n wl % *nft-*rafa, wiro, *w<tf ^ftqrai?,fafl 
wife 4 ?nqi & (inTrU'R m % wn ? i 

ft icinl k CTI ^ *1*1*4 4 5f> $tt&m ( f°nal ) 

qtf I srqfe; W qft 4qm ^ifel (distinctive Significance) 

i, 3*4 *ft ftfar wr«ff qft sq^qT *rc 1 1 % p: 

ftftm qq^C q»T m *H? fk T ** *«R 3$ Wf ^ *K{ S3 fcdt 
Mrs *nf «Rt si »iw I 

m qi totoH i 

w qm ^ wtf q< afa qfifaq; *ft 
fii m wwc i «rafasqfto 4 4q q* *m I— 

( O *W « TO TOM I 
( * ) WPHITOTOMi 
( j ) wrqqsqra sfffiSI i 
( 8 )srtqq?sra 1 

qflq % 4 SSfUftf ^ *RI qfft eft 30% KRI 

m *(? eft# srt *Rqi ^gqq 4 1 

y$tt m 4m4fo*itfqf%tf m $n& l iM %oar 
m «Rf q<ito othwi 4 wia 4 ft* ®c-ftro 4 eftu, 
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3Fft F*f*n far i c*nt m ft a&r 

ft ^ sR^fa; f>R ft *rf stay i 

•TW 31 srm FFlft I * 


qc Fn-ftq* qyq Fnffa sftfafi % arcane si^^rcTr 1 1 iFfaq Mtf 
W it JT^foTcT stttiwI ft fA m fttf fftfas ster? f iwPott 
snq at sqft siFiim aisqqrcr q^src ft wrfqfttft 

flWIWT } I 

tftss ‘pi vj* *k fti 3^fKm ft % sRRiir ftsr wira 

*fi it wi % qs urt aftnc 1 1 ctf w tfa; ^fft *wft 

fifi ft toto awf % FftffF fito ft \ ayftta 

*fW ft *ft % «fa tftanr ft*! ft; fin? Fftfrfatf w onfar 
ft; fit * tata fan 1 1 

m fi Fiftfrra ^T?pfl ft Rrftrcr $qftu*if % sfafa? wif 
ftft qft 3ft W I, 5ft in kpiiwr F?q qn tt ftfR t i 
33 ft; sru tof 5wi qqift ft; sqfaroq ct^tt Ffatf qft tft qjfp 
eft fanft I ifctfft ‘52 sq^t’ if wift wnuffi { z\mV 
ft * A Ft qq 5 ft #wr fc, ** w syyfe 3ft ^ ^ ft; 
ww wt <iit «wf ntf m to 1 if jto fafl ft w 
Fry fff qqra FFTft qn w Ffa-fa 1 1 

fM ^ tfmmq; crer ft; it w I i eft ^farf ftfarft ft 
q«R ?M «rPOTT 5cq?y it steR I fagft sf itftf wyfaf qq qq- 
ott it snail 1 “qfa rft $qft (" if qyqq ft f *fa f € Ffa 
ft * qq fpJ fa$F »rm et frit I aft?: f m ^ifft^q ti wjf 
3 Ticn 1 1 taer ffF if fw ft f ark f w Ft F*fta I q? fft ft 
Fgqn f f ’ % mz *wff qfrq; FFft iAt flu 1 1 ^r-M 

4 qf to m qqyte tfipfili qrnft fM ft; ff arFftcr 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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qfqqr 

qfeqqr 

flq^T 

qfte 

to 

Iff 

TOST 4 

ftfefll E 

to 4 


4 nft ^tct I ft ? ?r *q| 3 irawf S sra-sr? 

^ <tfl | mffa IW m* SR[ TfflT 1 1 

ctr % qnror ft ww 3 $ *nwl *r 

Wt ? M *fl$TO faf ^ 5 ftt «lft WMV'flfa ct arpft I 
lift fa ft qtft ?g st wum $q star II s qft wt i to 
f r w— wnwfi m c ssm^t I TOqtara qr towic ?rm 
sqfr-q^ qfi fa*fa|srf Sqcmct3TrJTl|fftpT?^ft <W *?U 
*rr ft *rra & fl totok «ri sras* ct tof «fk qc $ *rh 
*ft q ft ft qiq ft tost ftt *rqft w if fir fa I j 

w# ftiPiTO sssqqftujH 5 Uto $ qrftriftftiRq *fk 
Tflf ft fa* fata qf 5 q «s «fo 35 «m aqfa fto ! i <rfk 

TOR CTtf ANT ft fl*mft STO TOK I ! ffa qfo <fr 
ft! wf ft aqiOT smtfTOr 3 qgcr *r ?, M |« *rfc 
flftR *n?-to 3 srgff ?f ! r^T *qta urn srff, nnrwi 

1 1 S*n* ^srf «fa qilWf ft {faltf f*q ffi* ^ ft! sft 
wjfW w4 S tor wwr *nfl 1 1 

TOfi sfaqjqr qft tot *ft *fflW ft wfa ft w ffaftft 
<TH]WR ft 2fai-!fai TOTmffqrftlWirfftt^^W 
sfarsro q$ 4 fft toA rctffa Wt ft to-cttc ft to fWt 
ft rm-cRq ft gwrww ftt «n?F 4 *to, tost ftto q*ft 
^ ffaft ft wsw *kt tor to sto fto to i 

qro 4 # tft sfiffa tot ^ Rinrowgiftr iffafi <?fi 
fosfiqf W ft ^rfa fl*T JTSTlftcT eft toll TOTT 
to ft nmfantaf q>T sito qro 1 1 {^ isrof 51 w 
to?tI w jrffar w ^qqn qqiqq; fwr ^r fsr I, qt: ^qft ott- 
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m to hi m to qs toft if nr H I mwl 4 
ww i sfe 4 win to 4 $r *i swcite hr 1 1 
4n si fa i ftfefi ffl to 

r 4 nil 41 tf ffto *hwr 4 1 4 to 15 m t to I, 
3$ ik w i 

to IT #R fto nn flfa St Xavier, convent 

tor h# ^ ff it 4 fa #i tol toff fa iff 
I m hr m lit 1 14 to to to m k nif hi 
w ftiirai i i toft to ff tto 4 tmifa ggfti si 
41 An «lk mt 4 fa $ n 15 wm 1 14 Mr 
M to I infa miff in »r n m to hi ftom 
An hr i «rk wpi 3i4 tow hi H to hr i 
in A HW ff to 4 awito 4t fa M ic 
to wgf 4 fa r 4k (iff tol hi m ton 
fanfal 
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(S3) ^ ft ^ 

sr° acfa «ncfl, snn®? 

p sr ft srefar «R>fk % 5 >X«= xtf *ft w ssrftl ft iwr 
^ooo fto*af w mtn fm I u*i? xr s a wfl % 

|, * to srficft nto nrcmf $ Ro o j jf $q< srtftarcfi 
ftftft aft 1 1 frnoo ifctf sfa m m m v&m 
^ 1 1 ^ooo xpcf ^«o wtf-TOfi xr*af ^t ■rgcm ftrcr 
?fa KfcT^Tcr riar 1 1 *4 q* i*t ft htct qft sfe ft 

qtfk qm HRcfk cm fNt $ *k qfaqi ft I 

^ at ^ ^ ft a° % vwn $ i sft ft aw 
sup gq;l i «« ar«a *Mt arc, m w(wta, awm,irt, Hwft, 
srjqfi, qtfta, <hr«r ) tfMta arc, cto *i t aw, 

*rir5ft, ^c, fc$ qfa-afa arc, to 9. arc, m Rtcr «ns arc 
«im 4 1 ftq ?8o ^r*a fcw arc qg^r §a 1 1 

ftftftxftoaR srafttmft t *iqft mmn 

ft *nft f 1 ^t 3tf acm I ft to rtc ait $$ m & ^ 
*ru ft an ipranK qft $Rtfiw q>ft qft? an ««ft I, mm 3 Jft 
4 ( to *n raw xr^a * 8 ? Riff *rm ) mif cicft I, mm 
qftrf tonafa qft sap qrcftf, at $ mcf xjt to 
wn ftor mww ^ to! ! $ait, *m, 5 a, mm, cto, 
w,k, pT, *sr 3 ft, 33, fto, g^Rm, to, whr, arc, 
qote, ot, a*nc> aim 1 tor, carer, ftaPm, to ( $wr % 
f^ ), to, ato *ftr, «ftt mfft aiaft Sft xfc ? for q? crto 
fix «m snft % ^1 fNt %i cl ^rar 1 

cwc, im } % aqiflT, gar, ci^r, hot, Rmrai, a<ftRr, 
otRt sirft qgfl ckwJ! ft smx ftft §a I I $ xk 
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I fa S ^ ^ ift I, $9 infer, TO, *rftr, to, 
wn, to, «nft i $f rrsq wnroir «rft Wt it to 
^ 9, fct iqs arfff q?c!i | , ^ Wff, *rcq, ^rrsw, WR, 
TO, pi, HER,$tf, sfa, TO, fllfer, j|m, STTO efk, TO, 
to, &frqr, Stott, fts, q»pw, q^q, TOi tro, frrir, qftar, 
■Raft, irif, qfa «rrft I fttf sftr ihisnft rR $q it ift sriet 
1 1 *r«qf qft *n wnpqqf h *r$iqpir wr 4; fftcra 
it to erain qfl srnr 1 1 

^ 5 r w sra? qft m % firq sr«r qqf qft tor htc 

fti9 *rfta ft&ft qrsq 1 1 ^3 ftsrq qq ? 51 V s , ng qq 
^ it ^, iig to qq $« 9 H, ug qjft qq q 9 {i ?w iig 
ftqra sprufl qq qa 9 ?Ha ir^q tot gq ! 1 9 qq 

tot «iro I enft q* to hthS; ft fts to, ftir ftra 
sfk*nq$i <rcr fts qrqRicnqif 9 qr«fti 9 ftfcft n*q1 
qq *raft ftroi 1 1 

( s ) ^ q&r vm v\\ fa *rt ftqi? h HT? i 
§$ qq q*Ttf *3- m% ufti q^i ftiqn 
4 qk fas ii fa ? ft? W qjft i 

SI 5fr ftq? ifor qsrarfttf *nft || $ II 

qitg qft qft eft 9w its aunfe i 
if ui snrf to ft*ft fo*ro gift HTft ii * i) 
toth ftqft to qfan w “to $? l 
qft to qr?q ar? ^ hit hit w^s a q a 
m\% m qffi I ipr TO 4 |Hi I 
qisfti qiig qtfq q;r 35 q$ nft ift 11 a 11 

fe| qfi qm qj^ qtfi 1^ qqn ^—^qiTq lift HTft’ 1 

'< ^ ) ih qiftft firi rt gq ling qft ht! 1 
3TH| *wft #r «Rt infts ^ ^ jwA II 
*RT3fi iift?T! qft M ll 
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$ 5 TT ui ftqR JJ 5 TT? W ftgfcf ^ i 
Wlft *1*11 ^ *faft % fft aftf gft| || * || 
tow git aft faro font TOT ar# I 
tp^i gfa gg^T ft# w as ^ qftf ii \ ii 

«nj TO VRR *3 5R faffi gfaft II 8 II 
*ntf n* tor gft sht ar flft *53 T^gr l 
*t grita ftgfr tfarafar ^ ^t ii *. ii 

Tier §gTO ft £t oft I sggft prefer sft I, (gfot 
ggl *1 sTOsft *t sirln 5«n 1 1 gft q^ft *1 
ft* titt ik $ fatoffag ft gar si nt— ‘graft ^ to gft gran m 
gft *sg T^rari’ l ?g tt ft t? fttofi *ra* I far g*RU g«rav 
ggggrafi ^ § 1 1 

( * ) gaft % ggn I snft i 
gri ars torarc era% II 
fts aft qftfc ^s^ft 1 
^rar aftfe grfti gfa stot n 
^ ^ ^ garni | 

ggg% *jft w% gft qrt IM II 
Mg gift I #tot i 
Tsrcft ggf ftt foraim 
tttt *rrcg *s grft ft««nt l 
sg tft ftoft to git 11 * It 
for tos arrt> gi?ft i 
#r *to *t tortf u 
ffg^T Ttoj I gtt 1 
m* stor Til gif 11 \ n 
g* Tift ?g gsr ftortfl 
to to s> wrft 11 
Tig **fa ftfl to tot 1 
ftgg gafift ^ setht h * n 
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H-jwh Wf til m SRtftnr s<* Wt 
SW <5T S*foP! I# ?, 45 ^ § srk ITT | frs 1 1 

( » ) *n% ftriH t «ter frr i 

«TIH 4^5 fjT ^TT || 
feiSTl ft *R5T n^r^TT l 
•wiftww^iPr gsTfsrrii 
^TOlf sfarft prr^err l 
wnftr sot ^t srr^rT || { ii 
*w mrcrftr nr=r ft$_ ^ ! 
to ftftft wt*s 4ft wftil 
ftif *ft SRJ 3^Rr TOT | 

W ftmR srcr* q^ot ii * ii 

S3 43 at ^ 9 ^ ^tpit II 

3icT I 

sag q*iqj tfftr w&ft ii 5 11 
sfFffi s^err wt#n 1 
93 sfiffanr^T <m**n 11 
1 

^3 fasrift mtf m ll » 11 

<?s tf sfta ft 5ft gsift sft hm 4 1 1 «rr*r 

sft sroft ii *wf w tor m frft I sc foftrqr srrft 1 

( v, ) «rs ^ ^g i *ras gai *&i $tt 1 
qpft to ftrotf p: 5 ft 513 ^r fer 11 
wnr u*? sffoj ift srt l 
3 ^ft temft gif 11 t ll 

zm &r ?ft 5 rf *mn qflffo *m. gw 1 

far sfe: <sftftr ftft fcftr #ri ^ S3* gw n r ii 
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* " TOT telS OTWT \ 

faro to to % ita $ qife foror i! ? » 
q$T ^ qftwr fW qtftfcT te to i 
ftsnrfl: w$ tern pi? ten £st sit to II « it 
<$ STCtfT TOT Hit H fW $<T pt t 

**% %m m to? w ra 3 ? <fo wii it ^ ii 

wta— < *s qtffo pf gTO fa\ eS *r toi tk i 
5 fl toPt ^ TO ter ^ TOR aft{ || 

— ? cV, §<3 ^ SfTCTl fsR^T *Rjt TO I 

*&TO 5TI^ fa flfSffcT ?tf rnw qrcr ^TO || 

— M miit toc qft «TO sripft frc Rito pr to I 
ter qft aK to£ i% sracti to ii 
— <eo srTO sfttf stfta ^rg | ^CclT TO C&T 3 I 
tot: &ht tfM w cfaft *m %*H w 

FT TO ^ ^9 qtf *rk Vs-vs ratal! 3 ft&ft TOf 
w ffftn pn i 1 ^ **q \* qtf *ft* tv^o gM 3 

AM ^ 1 1 wtot *tc ^ ?v,o rata $t | ten! ^41 

^KTOrT# *RT TOT ^ ten I 

X X X X X 

qtfk sf ft fa&ft ^ teft src «rk qaVt *i qitf ^ 
ter I ri tetf *tefll sft tefl ampr 3 tot, «mr qf *rct 
ft? Ft *pr*ir sfa sqqsrc % srgarc taqr i 
tot TOf I to ra*r ctqr w, *r, jt, * *rk * *teif qN <ft teft 
rarftr & wh ter nr sft ?t t tot# qrtf-TOT ^ i ^ i 
‘TOif, tang 5 , W, 'to\ 'M ! , ‘*tak’, i ^%\ ‘<p- 
TO’, ‘te\ '*nte, ‘pig 5 , W, te T ’> ‘1^*, 
tasr# 1 , «nft ^c-^q te f t ^ qqnT ^ ^ l t k wr qr: 
q^q?: V «rrr ^ tei I, §§ &cTT?fr, ra, fter, tiM, % #, 
^fi, sten^, ^ pqift 5I i te*’ ^ eft V *rt ^ 
qk#iT 1 1 u»«ftc A ^A«mc ^ 5 «ft ‘c* «fPr-ro 
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^ if* & sp ftp w, W ctft, to, rom? 9 f 

w? 9 y cl tor i i ‘pirr’ 9 ‘qr’ % ^ ^ 

1 sro* V Aviv, tortt to9 V wWw 
v, <p raRmrc 4 V v «r urpr qMh m 

taro I i 

TOfk flR|*l 9 Ggffi TOft f!t TO to 5TOT sft( 

^ 543J?r ^ f(l TO <fr JTT^icT S 5ft I irto srqfft qsjj 
to acfa V wffl 9 tojstSr <sn9 1 1 fafcft ptf n ^ 
fcn ctf ctm wr 1 1 *Rfit 9 ftannn $ tof ^ 
to 1 1 *« to, m, jTO, to, to, <r<?roft, ^ 
to, irc, C^Rft, srrft 9 | 

TOCRf 9> JTCW § 99 tot * SR ^ |C I ^ to*n, 

^5tr, tour, to 9 i 

tor *4 9t *oft 9 tor $i roro *ft nm 
toimuRI w f^jn 4 1 

WW *T TO TOI, TOW TO TOTffe, fflnftfi qft 
TO R*fif9i, TOFIK fft TO 'RtoTR TO-#l$r WRR srft 

% gfairar 9 to ic 1 1 gcf 9 TOrtoi srte 9 
W-fr* I* t 1 1 5f ^ ?fo fart 54 tot tots: 

fll I, §3 toffiT, toeRT, 3^TOj SRffi?, TO5T, TOlft I 

flf ^K 5Rf f99$ft *rsqf qft feft qgXRI ITO tor TO sjfc 
3*t9i 55 fit TOTTf T ffT eft 4vftr % fqTq efif 9 fft 

3 TOT fl «ft I toft $ tof *Rt tot UppR £ fcfl 
tor*hw cn 9 qgjs to 1 1 

JF cahtwr, 3 to f -q^TO $r *to mix p ^ 9 tft 
TOi IS to|, ^tf, \ ^ **% 'W, tfig, sraig, %, 
^5. Sfrflro, W, qfcjnft 9 1 l( 
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fit rfftm, qwr if m %mt I, ^rff, 

^nR, fan#, 3 #s tR, frtwftr, ^iftr, wfir 

«iftif l 

gdtaa, sMa, i^rfcT, te# fun 9 qfa tootc 

*p* eit otrcr f , *rcg qft *ft(m ^ ^t % 

fro^ I afc qfl ififa twi atowm qft mn Rift 
1 1 ^(ot— i*ft, srtftafygwft, swfl, «wfl, gssft, &ntf, 
«f9, mffesft, wft, sfaft, witf, snricft, Ccqift i 

■tamr 3 sq ftifcft wf w ct to I aq 
mq *ft ftamqq to* * s$ 1 1 qtfk 9 
*bQ sqqqrc ft^rcTT I, <8 *wn, awn, qqrcfe, qqnfi:, 
q<*A, fprt, tart, qft, $mv, srart ^ftr i« 

frqrtk % Rfoft w-jpfrr 9*fi& 

JW w w 9 1 sqqftsrtfcfrro *irt 9 fW q «ft i 


* ** $« $ ^ qsr 3 «4fe % q*ft 

*9 ^ *rarit % ?q t, ^ tf 1 1 few c q a^r qfl <r eft 9 

9 (— vmqp, «wif, *fa, f%af, HW, ^ qqr qq \ 
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% £ J ± o** Ju X r* »• tJ **' X j * 4 j° ;a* 

X ^ J>! 'J* 5 A-** 1 i V X j| ' )«^I (•“ ^ J })l 4 W f* 

-JB y j*Ui Jlji If X»» ^ «4*** ‘3*«tyl uij| X jl g Uf J Ji>l. jf 

X jf ijW uji* **f <&)* X ;H «f jjifJ fc£ jf j-f <jfr* jtiJ <^)f| 

uyk* j-f X X ^ 4>* Jf K u ! X j*®U| ^ 

Jm*»” iJUj x I Aj» uWf iSl Ca ; c tiif -tof jM ji- <*w 

If )*• j** )4« <-ty **! J4*> i? if cjUl^eJ j> j,^. jj* 
i- f »* f j*f» Wa ^ ‘V < d! , l |fl ’‘ jV 3 " 1 X»l X *J>* £4* ^SjJ 
x <t i^ v if ^ <*y *> <s ^ ijt> / tufi* *i 

«£ i^xw t*0l* X uJ^»w ){ 

X V* ; X X |* J I^ X u^W'* M 

J*« Ui,6 jJJ A**W f <$? ))l uXil X jUj JW | Aty yjiv If J»* 

’4 If J * *f j<XfaS*J I 

X ?*• ^ ^ ^ ^ j* 4 X )£ fl) fiU) ^| 

4! V“* *1 J J V x ^ b> 4- /•*» A.jU» if tfU ^ 4^ wL 

* jV ^ ^nri j* X ^ *<-> j-l **« X u*l -x 

X ^ £^** ^ L>“*’ ft* C 1 ^ ^f 


hf ^1} j®- ejW u?K 
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X l)**'! X u r c uUa * Ml X '-V * L ) j-l >«t 
Jijil X rtf ft J°w f W J? J 3j J ^ »>l u#V 

k u?r>° 4V* u5 6 ) X )** lH 'jV c* li l? 4 * ^*^1 j* gMn 

Xft jW ))' 4 1 /* X jA* *•? X (J*l L>^ c)U -4ft ^ 

- 1 1 .' I *• » 

*.)/ tfrtf ft *-y> fi? J*w lJ) 1 ** J *»*“•» X )A* «-»IaK 

>fyf) * J* 4 J J- lA J, r X ul eft J 4 * 

ft* *■! i*l jft* a*** J * W ^ irft »l 4 

tff w X w/ij a 4 ",^ v*^ cj'KX l/*“W ^ 4 VjI jj-V 4 
r^wi 'D 4 ** i> 4 - ‘W j>l ft eft 1 -v ft a** 

X tf (•!) 0^ ))l 4 s /* Lf^^l L>^ <!***“•' X jft; Ij- 54 * *>>**• 

X <jft) O'** ‘V 1 * 4 •**• /“*Vv ft 4** 4*/ 1 dftf ft UJ ft’ o* ‘=* uJ 
4 s ft l/^^I X )t* f oft w J>V z)^ J*l v'* 0*‘ l} 4 '* ap-J 

r ^ ^ , jft dM 1 ** d-} 1 *® U-S) j*| |,<«. Jjl 

1 

ft 6 * Mft* ))l *ty ' — 'i^J 5 ^bj* *£»ft aV X ft« 

Ml ^ LJl4 * ,e L* b J X u))fl 0* 4 ftT X ( u))4>/ -L>4to Sdlty ^ ja. 

4 s /* X '^1 *f £ jA K ij»l -ja* ^ilcoVil 4*1 4 y 

ii J^ft j)' 1 ® W) ^ J4fr>| ^ ^ uftrtV ^1 )j| yj- 12-^ 

f fH **f *+ jfr* jj 1 ' 4 fi >j tXf <*5fj ^ j Jt y 


jU ^ ,^1 ^yijS O Uj P 

jl)* 4 oW d e)4t* d u / ») vft 

0) £< ujja. |(6 

b ^ J* 4 ^ I f X liM* ^ 4**» 

/ 0 u “'^° tH fi-* 4 fi? J4# ^ (J l 0 ^ jfr* )J uj 

J ‘W j*) u - jtfc o« J ^ u Uj ^ ^ jV ^ --A 

f ^ ^ 

«* I 

fi^J l ijmJ «-± (Ji- 4 j»| i/l! ^ ^*d»d Jlia, *i 

Y * 0* u,U i) X V J)l uX* ^ 11} ^ 
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X jwf ^ &«♦ 4 W ^ ^ ^1 L / Lf-ASl* jjtolwf pfc| 

**>* f)l(. ^ Jj*i i Jjl , vjt| i_ ^ Ji-a. r UJ ’Jf,« K 

W uS^i J r l3 ^ J f p. J*J »jj 4.| J jfb 

r 

M v/ l^V) ai &i -W r 13 *ty lsJ' 

'«* 'it ? f i**#', tf-j*. ») j«sw ^ ir-sLV 

HS ^ jUf u<if ^il 

J»» J® ^ ^ «-*M c£ Jji *3 


-s V Ljtf /*■ M >;^ L)^ ( uta * l5“^ jV 

<£ 'y £ Ljj'a.'J K "jU ’jjV 

-5 ty* X i> «e “y A # ^ A* t J J* 

Jfl'Jy f ^ <* ^ 

U '* *± j* 'il j s v- r** y ^ * u^w j 5l « ^ 
Ijij jV 4 I)* j* K * U )^ 1 ^ l>* * 

r 1 

J\ tf w* gfr v*** i .> 5 «-&» 

w i 

l> j* Jjl * lr* l^ 1 ® j)'< O u ^ Ltf* fW 

a./* £ f Ji\ £ 1 LSlfl ^a. 

a-)'* aS u) 1 * i. fjS l-^l ^1 J4») 
i sU Ui>jU jlj aSj»M 
& j ' a * 4 r ,* L iu.f ci| ^ 


X i*^ J? f l » <y Jfl 

J-JW**) ^ ^J 13 X) U 44 ^)^- H J y« iil^- j*» 
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* (i)t* j* L?* * *&Y* \$* U X f4 

«S UdJtt 4- jM yj* tf-f} yjjU* K Jl*^. 

Lip- ji-» g}*) n-t® Sj Jfj tylu. 

u*tf i I} 1 « <i uku*. <J X 

I_j^v j j»». L_sls gd* Ly— 4.J di» jjlf )d> j|> 

1^ jl) b Jt V Ji* j X /*23 

li ^> jt» o^) ji** X uv^U ^ «w X X/ jta< uJk Jj| 
f» * X -& '-&*)* J» K J*tf * J J l U / )*■• )>l l)4» ft- ** 
Jk>» <&4 i_k| i_fcf K jr 41 *' X *4k* ljU* jj| ljjj |jl<i 

U)«*> df 

^ £ uw^a X J*>) A y lJj| 

j 4> j i*)j*. u** ? efij 2^ «.)*•)•> 

u ^ aa * y* ‘-V *.j*“4* 

Off )lif *J 3^ f JP uS* )^ 

i*4 * g* jr* u) la - uj)^ 

\f V ‘sr^ t/ C-W-J* J u>* 

J *•> f V ^ * </*>» g*®>* 

jfj j!* 5 ^ <s *4** ^ ^1 

*i 2 i>*a fM X 1 X u**®* fM <f £ ^ ^ g** uwlj) uSdl 
*- 0*1 )“ ‘0<J SU i> ^ ))f g** / ;** u ) e *) * J lH 
jW U)l X g»l -V Oj*r* gtf JLp uty ^ (j-f 4^ «J gJfj j» 

Jit t-»^ ff Si jyl ;)! & SjU 1 ^ g'^^f J*> k % g| ^ W Jj^3 f 

gUW 4?$ f.] f> -£«»$ J)f)^ yjijJ UUJU»f gK gf J5^ c )*■ )> g»W 

lsi&. ItU ,4* JpA* gwj «jfc gfjittlij * <jU X ^IjJ X 4? )b 

4* l3j» £jjA c? la g»f ,a. ^ t$f lX<| K |o r 
g>|ijO »jj( s i ^ ^)U» cXiJ gir* 

xflyv »3 hi *t * 0^ W* 

g^j3 X ^ Ul^ f d)i L Js^S 

gjU-^ c\f<i UjJ) yrfk* )> If 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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Xti Xr'MIf ^ i - 1 ' Xj 1 J*i X oJ|}4l ji - <4 U 4 *'**' 

*$!K pM-* p*l g‘X pH pjijlty^ pi pi £>r *jr p*I -4 i.) 

WJ ^ 8 \i$ J ^ uW^W 4 D J L ^ ta ^1 yj Jk +.$ )’ 

•Ud} p** u>iX» J jU LJjb pj-,0 ^ Jtiti Jiv ,Ai r K J.,b A+fi* U;J 

X p| ‘-V *■ W'*®' 4 p* U u W ^ 5* lA tf J jl*«** »! 

pi- wife j-J *J$p 'LtM* jf o,ij- >.» gtf p s r a ®'* X> 
fP P*l *) l «* ^5* |0d> iy- s l & K w*4 pty pH p** Xpl a lw t/*^ 
P*4 5 \lt ^ ,5,< JajJ ;) 1 fo,*> <0 4*u ii&) ^ J J>»* Um X 

<J P“l 41 pM J ! P"H X 04- X1> 4*> ^045- 4SJ o!|j X (jl 
-4 X*; gX> X picfl *i e* 5 p* X a ) pi- $ tJil >«• j ut - K pi*-" 
^ J)! 4l ? ^ c 4 p f Xj 1 41 J pi ‘If p u l 0A« 

pH 4<' pi* /o 4* 

» > O * l 

“o>»e p" /♦* > )*■» ** > •>/ u J jmI*^ j p- )i ***’ * 

pi 4»« x ‘*'k> "|^/ >i )>* A i> pH p-i 

■** ^ *, [%. K P*! !>• ,* K ptH>* l -ty' ^ 

L^JUi ^ ^ ;*< 1 J ftyjjpU )^I J^l P« ^ oil, X pi ‘I 4 <-W 
/i4tp*i w r p» J 4^* j j 5 VV JW -.>» Vj* *i) ’l p^^jj «1 
*4')) }* pi 1 P*V ^ p*V ^ ^>4 hH pM J l )ll X?)to uft} 
iSt 4>I tjy 'p’f Ojlc ^1 .J3H J-I J^|0| ^ p’ ^ pO;i ^ V'l fr 
pi;W U| if pw ;,f U)* c ,ltf /> j/ pf '«# ^ urtjj _j; ** 
p^^vp^X ^ Xi*p*>«w M p4J J l *XI Xl^- 

J- pl^pt 1 X pl^> pi 3 » >>« ^ Ji-a 

,a!(cs^-mi pi pi -i? u-^^uPl -M W P^ l^.pV 

p8 } p^>®_ (4 ‘"v « 2? - ti* ^ti P 4 * ; w a 1 }* ^ ^ X^*>ilpUj i- 

»> />*> p 51 ^ X ^ j^»U J jl», J»| ^3^ ^ ^| 

4*^ - l »oU| oA-4 ^h>| X p» plfOjoi ‘ a V j<« <j u &“ p^ 1 

ly*l -p^ p 5 ^ ^ pi pi pH p^ X pX^ p®Ji p*“ p^ J pl ^a- 

8 p| p^X^f 4 ^ x PJ4«^ P wi 4- W) '-^i^ pHp,)^ 4 pH-l| 

®* P S l?)^ U pHl p**p»0 Xpl p^ X)l (*4^> V*** jW 14 pljl ‘ l ’>* 
■jil ^j* 1 p^J a p*J pj^ pl p-l ^ g-^-M )> H ^Hi**! pwj ),! 
‘US 4j pi- joW f 4^|ui»f ‘UU, ,t?f *jL X pjn* 4 »f ) J ;*I I s 41 
X/' ^ pi- >N) <rlk, /, )$ * t£i)* l ptfa 
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‘Ojt 4 . |-^ J £ pik*> J C viyfa. ‘Ui*V )^r 

«*“*■ ^AS- 1 (n-)inul) jjjljX-* )3> ,_jj* 4j K ^jjI | t jjb £<}[} 

U- A'**l 1 ,j- tJ*l W j5 J 1 -) uijl <S «£ lila. 4*f *x ta^fr 

^ ^* tJ if * 4 ^ Jf £ j! -ja»j *!») 4)0 I ii/ If j»i „f i ttf 

/•* t ) tt 1 ® ^ ly tv £ <i u^i^oi jbJ J.fcl- 

0 )lvi>l (Uj*ax j*- ^ ^| x j**) X ^1 ,f ^ (self centred) 

4 t- ,w ' "a* 5 ‘-' t -' J jt ^ '-** 0* j**> l«-»o 0/ 

0 ^* ^If 5 <f JV* ^ ijW* *W jA* 0)5.^ X «- 4 o». lJ iluU ^>1 
u/ J j* jV to* a J v m *> ‘^ *5 J» l j) >* 

£ 0* off 

r 

j*l ) *V if 14 0$f £ fl* * * 1 * (Jj^ WIC# v^l’** & If 
*W *i ** jjU ^ jaj X igf) ftf If X jf - 4 S jfob If - 
o*- <jyfc\ f »l * of9j ot *$r £ J ^ <* V 

‘tjtV ti \A«*0 J.V* 4^ £ (jy*»)0 ,JJ» {> yjj» 


L} 1 *^ 

^*f u)A^ ^4 f* tr* 0* U5 ^ iw ' £ ***■ 

^ JA**^ V) i ^ fU H j-l ),J 

L r^) 4 VI ) r< ^ J** J% 

'-‘if vJ 4 “ ^k • ’*) I) 1 ! f *Hi* 


] Jn £ !^ « [j»| 2 U 

l«? ^ I >1 alnii^i! k>- «^*o << 
^ L 1 Jd^ j4 A *tlf f **st l jp*) 

w*if o^ J 4 ** lH 9 j* ^)>i 

} \0 rf 3) £ Iff ,f ^1 £ Jxf 

)!/! K u-y l^ 4 t)ti* ; 

)I^ ) ftff u>j ,V$f )|ji 

ja^- li 4 4^ 1 Jfl ^ 
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\* 

ish J J c J It* Uf) U J u 6 * 5 / *) 

j)V< x*« ^ r u J* ^ ** la ' V* 

)N »)*• J jt>4 <5 jM cj^ /**- Jf Ijf yittla* f <Jb 

^ «Jel ^2 ii>j|j d\ $ r ^ V jf/> ^ 

^ ^ *s V* V > fi J<* ^ u J V J y XI V r 
**/» 4- >s^ ^ ^ *y^ ytM*«pty J*t* 

mk* jy** #■ M Jf X Mr *-*)* a^ lM X ji J* 
^ X «)i e j d l * ;jl j)>t* X L>[ X jlM» - (jS fc >ty <s J *r 
X*>* «h! X j>*V 3 ! Mr *« Uw j* - o<>* **4 
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(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 
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VI Patj and Buddhism beaiON 
(57) riiL Aovunt and DmioPMLNr oi Tantric ErrvifcHTs 

in Buddhism 
by 

Rev Shanii Bihksiiu 


Tantric elements were given a place in Buddhism with its popularity 
in Uic lower sti ala of society in which these were in vogue in India 
before the advent of Buddha 

We can know a great deal about these Tantric faiths from the 
Athrava Veda and the KaitfiAa 5iifrn The application of vauous 
mantras in specific imeigenctes has been mentioned in the K&uHka 
SUUa, while the muaiitlous effects or various drugs and man is has 
been described in the mantras of ‘Atharpa Veda ’ In the Indian 
fyuimfo system of medicine, where dings have been prescitbed for 
vai imi 1 * diseases, the application of mantras has also been aclvotatod 
Gencinlly, the application of diugs, maim and mantras was leoomnicn- 
ded foi curing mental and physical diseases, and also for obtaining 
supernatural powers The mantras and chugs endowed with divine 
power of mantias Were also employed as a protection against the evil 
of Blitita, Preta (ghosts), Kuktjasa, Bralma-Rvltsasa, Asura (Demons) 
Naga (Snakes) etc We find the desctiplton of the divine piopeitics 
of these drugs, ino;uj and mantras in the ancient literature at many 
places It will suffice to see any sample of the Atharva mantras Of 
the powers of fndramam it liaa been observed that whosoever wore it 
toulcl see the earth, the heaven and the skies could see everything on 
all sides 1 Similai ly, about the influence of an other jewel Jafiqtda 
Mant, it has been described that this Jafigida Mont eliminates obstacles 
and keeps at hay those who devour us It is a inecltcme foi all 
(our ills) May it save ns from am Given by the Gods, this JnApida 
Mant gives happiness to us, and by the help of this we face obstiuctions 
and also the ghosts that cause them 2 The influence of othei uiomr vie 
Praluara, Parana T)arbha Auiumbara, iatavUra, Art? la and iahkha 
jiave been similarly described 2 


Tiius We see that in the pre-Buddhtstic age, owhij, drugs mantras, 
•etc , weic used to get divine powers to brave neural and super-natural 
obstiuctions Buddha himself mentioned the uses of several medicines, 
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but only foi cuung disuses, n«*t for obtaining divim powets Tin. 
Bhaifam-SLwulhaka of the Vuutw Pi\aU desenks various tied menu 
of diseases togethei with kilt tu. Hint ill of ghost lionbUs, but *m* by 
tlic use of medicines ilmn h is bun suggested, ind lh* it is itn mention 
of using .my manlra m taut) a 01 a iniRit foiniul i Only l In lfu««fiV« 
Rultia' has licui minlmnul by Hiiddlm tu get nd of sIijhj ii Uurat 
tionblcs, ItiSihftiiu1llos.lv when Budilin pivulud this S»hn hut 
if we consider it to be m mkipol iiion uenuling to sonii selmlus 
even then tins was tm hided in the hif^uLo diinug (In ngmii* »l 
when tlit Fijiiiu w is wuitui Ilitis, iflu Hu Si/inturri 
pitaka li.nl been \vi itti n, it iv is not possible hi mu i politic / iw/irtt tin rc 
lint the AfahoyaHU Sfilm whose uuxnbu was not v» limited In 
rcntation 01 willing tended to ni.ikemme iuoiu fru tin i ant us 


The MahTivTuKi Stilt as ilesctibc the difflcuJl pi as lues of Uu Ihnlhi 
Sattvas find there was no morn for mici pointing nil the types of 
7 anlrasiidhand , that is why /«/i/rw ticatises bad to be wuitut 
scpai.itcly Hut all those Tantia hooks wire not believed in hj the 
people unless they wore the stamp of the sayings of lluiliUi.i, wins It 
was not difficult to manipulate in that age 1 lie masses believed the 
pucsts blindly and whatever they said was accepted We can know 
something of the tactics winch wcic adopted to put Buddha's stamp on 
Tantra Books, from Tibetan tradition. 


There is gieal difference between the dates of fuui veiy significant 
Buddhist festivals, celebrated under the Tibetan and Sthaura tinditions 
lespectivcly 9 


Accotding to Stliavna-tradulon VaUukha PlitumS h Buddha's 
Anmvcrsaiy Day, but according to Tibetan tradition, Buddha preached 
Tantra in Dhanyakafaka on the same Votihtikht PQmmu So, m 
Tibetan Tradition the Anniversary of Buddha was iransfciicd to 
Jyetfka instead of Vamhha and consequent! v, other dates weie also 
advanced by about a month 


In this sci man on 1 antra in Vhanyakalalw Buddha Haul, "Aflci 
(our-lm years of my passing away, a man will lie box n, gicatei ami 
nobler than myself”* According to lihctan Tiaditiun, 162S jcais 
tflci his birth Una great personality, Vajiagum, went to Tibet A flex 
living for S5 years m Tibet he also visited I ahkl (( cylon) Thus, the 
Tautue picaihmg tcitilied on the one hand by Buddha m Ins seimon at 
Uliunyakataliu, ami on the other by thepinpheey made by lnm that a 
gi eater man would he horn, i educed the importance of Buddha and Iur 
sayings Wo thciefoie, see that in the face of tins mythical Acharya 
of Tantra Vo^agum m Vujrmttva, all Buddhas and Badhmttms 
appear to be iiisigntflcaiit 
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Why did the Tantric tendencies enLer Buddhism? In order to 
give a correct reply, we shall have to take a bird’s eyeview of the main 
tendencies of Buddhism In the Hlnayana the three purifications have 
been emphasized for the development and snlvnlion of beings The fiist 
is the [unification of fstla (conduct) for which Buddha Ins idvocated 
mot alily 1 1 body and speech Foi the maintenance of physical moiality, 
Buddha has gically emphasized abslinance from sexual adultary 
1 luting Budilin's limes and even before them sexual moiality in India 
was veiy much at i discount Spn itmilist Sages and secia also did not 
my sin to sexual relations Itihasas and Puranas arc full of 
*•11111 examples in which the sexual exploits ofsiges uid seeis have 
been minted and they were not comudeted degiided for such actions, 
whcicas, if someone attempted promiscuity of that sort today, it would 
be impossible for him to live in society In the Ckandogyopanijad we 
see the devotees of Vaniadeva^samun arc not very particular about 
celibacy 7 How people were ti responsible in such matters is clear 
fioin the episode of the Sadvargiya Btukkus and Bhtkhmis in the 
Vmyapi\aka B In Vedic age such lack of responsibility had gone 
beyond ill limits, as we see in the dialogue of Indra with flown <5 
Bi almavadmi in RgvtdcP But fiom this, we do gathei that m the 
lUiddlnsl age and befoie, sexual relations were discussed openly, and 
icligiom people of the type of the devotees of VSm ldeva-Saman existed 
in whose religion such ichtionships held an important position One 
can, therefore, understand why Buddha laid so much stress on absti- 
nence Besides this, wine and meat were extensively used, cattle were 
sacrificed for Yaqai aucl butchered for food Wine had a place in 
religion loo and it was openly used m ycyJto like £autr 9 uuityt 


Anot he l purification advocated by Buddha is the purification of 
lmml Foi this Buddha preached the pi active of Santonin which was 
not new for his age Befoie Buddha the iramanas and Brahmanas 
pi aclibcd SamSdln foi self-iealization (Jt»o-S , Bfc?a/-/Cara) Besides, 
they practised Samadhi foi obtaining various Siddhu (perfections) 
People heard the pieschmgs of these irnmattos with levcietiee and 
offered worship These penniless ascetics, 7 apasvms, were lespected 
nime tlian wealtliy pi inces and businessmen The wealthy and the 
pool, the scholars and the uneducated, all worshipped them alike tn 
the 7 uitlii lya aranyaha VS ItaraJana iramanas have been mentioned 1 ® 
In the turn, nf Buddha there wet e many iramanas who yielded a gieat 
mllueiiec on the people In that age samSdki was a c unnion topic in 
Kuril rhuc is a mention m the Aftltakalha of the SVdi^fl^ASiia 
Suttii 11 llul “even slaves and servants talk of Smdyupaslhana While 
lariymgwalei or spinning they do not talk of other useless things 
If woman, on enquiry .is to what Smrtyupaslhina she piactised did not 
iculy, she is scolded that her life was in vain, even though she was alive 
•Yaw die as good as dead' And she is preached one of the 
Smxtyupasllifiua It is, thcicfore, quite clear that in the age of Buddha 
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the piauiet »f S nn idh i was discussed fieely, not mil) aim ini' tins 
Armiuimit (hulling m the foitsls hut «ita> amidst the iiiissls 


*1 lie thud pin i In ilinn uhueilcd by Jluddlii is tin pmilu itmn of 
Vision l(ll)ti) 1 01 tills JlUl |M»-« fltlildll.t dlVldld I IlL Will III lilt" iiu 
Skantlhnt ,md 1)) Hu liw m i nisi ind Hint. pm\td it to In »ol 
LtLiil.il bill luujiui i] Willi lilt lit Ip nt lilts dm li UK, Buddhist plilltisn* 
phus pieuhut that evt ly <\isl iihl was moment n), mid on Uu, lusis 
ol l In a dot dim. Ndt/ai juiin advocated tint (line w is no Mini d 
existence of my mtiiici wlntsocvu Itwis nttiwaids mlluemcd l»v 
tilts doiliinc of Niujarjuna, Jrtnn/n mil / / m nluuullm dcs clnpt d 
nil consult is th< extern *1 wot Id uric il md take VVt 
shall >ee liter lint thisc issues hid to phy a pmmiikni jnrl in 
supporting the Tanti il tciuluieits 


' Aiceptmg tlie>u three finnis of piiuluoiiou the Ma/tuyiiutt pm* 
pounded Loitain othu ideals also in icg.ud to which llbi<ivd>wti wtie 
ulmost neutial l hey adopted the caryS of BodhiutMiiy at then ideal 
arid announced dearly that the joy of lidding other people fiotn turtow 
’was enough To attain salvation fm one's own M-lf was useless, why 
'slmhld Wt, eiire foi it?u Lima refusing salvation fm one's osvn self and 
taking a vmv Lu obtain Salvation toi all beings lieiame ,i uiU wlmh 
IvArlMd the (ic&it of the jieoplc and uigcd them to give up llitn selves 
lot the good qf all beings And U was only for tins pm pun that tin 
delf e'mild he probated npd unpioved and the pm do ilimi of the aclf 
could be attained by the tlutc purifications inuitioiied olxive Piolrt 
lion hod impiovement aie possible by means physical as well as 
annitu^t Thus, Mantm weio accepted is the spttuual means and 
they enteied the siyings of Ruddlm 

i > 

Alf mmitras me eimnceted with gods, whethei they writ Vulic m 
Tantric Of eolttsc, most of the Vtdie gods luive their material 
existence «J hut the (xi stem c of Tanti ie gods tan be tc illy found m 
• od/»jr<i{«»u i. c , spuiuud self They can be contacted by cotUmucd 
meditation In (net, they arc the developed images of our meiiltd 
sentiments and emotions, due to the intensity of out feeling, we 
might assume their images und sec them objectively, yet fund mieidally 
they me subjective ind hive no mnleual existence 


With the ulvcni of the Mantrat, these gods in the v.uious hums 
and names bought their own elements of worship which writ 
hdltct to absent in Buddhism Wine, women and meat wet c indiidutul 
in the form of means of worship and their was no loom loft foi the 
purification of conduct of the devotees The moial oi ethical distiiie* 
don between goud and bad, proper and improper was lost fur the 
dcYtitcea so far ns food, clunk and othci niatcud necessities were 
concemed 
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How did tins all happen 7 What was their true necessity 7 For a 
satisfactory answci it may be recalled that all these tendencies were 
all eady present before Buddha and weie not considered sinful The 
way of moiality and good conduct as preached by iiuddha was very 
difficult in practice for the masses, and though they adopted the same 
yet they did not piovc easy foi them to be put into action in their 
purer forms, with the result that other tendencies picvaded upon the 
code of moiality and good conduct prescitbed by Buddha Thi9 strict 
code of morality pi escubed by Iiuddha toi the B(itk$u& could not be 
called an easy way of life, especially when there were temptations all 
mound, and eventually it broke down Buddhism was tiaijsfoiroed 
into Vajrayana and by the impregnation of Tautric 

tendencies The monks wcie Vajiaydmus in spmt, Maliaydmns in 
form, and Hlnyamns m then older and they were just like the Jlmdu 
Tatitrics descubed as iaA/ciii spirit, ijtva in form, and Vaxyiava in 
aouety ( wot uft fa * Vmnu ). 

These Tnnluc tendencies did not enter Buddhism either in a short 
span of time or all at the same time With die passage of years, the 
disciples who were not satisfied with the teachings of Buddhism, 
incorporated foreign elements of worship in the name of Buddha We 
have Bern thaL Sfltras like the ^onafiyo Rakja were amalgamated 
with Buddhism even before Christ Many Mahaydaa Sutras were 
translated into the Chinese Language m the second century A D which 
indicates Lliat ninny Mahtydna works were m vogue before that and 
bciausc there weie no piopei checks ou them, they were modified, 
amended and interpolated from time to tune Many forms of Madras 
and Mandalas were incorporated in these books togcthei with Manilas 
and D/ianwij Fi om the time of Nac,arjuna to Haisha the Mahdyam 
was well developed and Ta due tendencies had fused themselves into 
il In Ihc time of Ilmshn Shri Parvaia in Andhra was considered 
to be the centre of Tantrit where they earned on their secret 
pincliccs Tl appears that treatises propounding this esQterical form- 
of Sudlianci had also been compiled by that lime After Harsha, 
f 1 0111 the 8lh to the 12th century A D , in the period of S\ddhas, these 
practices weie openly accepted and adopted Achai va Indrabhflti who 
lived in the beginning of the 8th century explained in his work 
Jftanastddlu ninny Tran trie terms which had been taken from Guhyar 
S(imo;a-lo»fra It is, therefore, quite clear that Guhya SamS/a was 
very popular m the 8th cenluiy A T ) It will be only proper to 
throw some light on the aims of the Sadhan'S inculcated in Gnhya- 
Saniaja. 

The object a f the Giikya Samuja-Sadhanu is to bring harmony 
into thq functions of the body and mind and speech, that is, there 
should be no self-contradiction or conflict in the feelings of the mind/ 
speech anti the actions of the body All should be integrated, unified' 
Such i|p(fiqdUon Into one whole Is the ultimate object of 
resulting in absolute peace 14 |T, ‘ ' <l 
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fetich a slate umld lie , mimed bv i pinnss m sili niotlilii uiori 
and such other difficult methods .molding In si»ni«* frown mn and 
U>u/»»a»os Hut liwklh>i intihilntcd ill fm nis of (lain in Ik miluM 
on living licings lie amid luidly uidiiti the tdi » of self iiunliln ilmn 
Ihc Buddhist Lintid, IhtiUoic, dtplniul si If mnrtilii itinn ind npuml 
lilt dour foi self cnjoymmi md «*lf fulfilment m Sii/Aiuia 1 * 


It was quite possible lljai durotiLS wimld 1> sullti i*»jf fio n m nl d 
uni ist caused by desiit and llit usnli.uit |i-<ytlii>l'*gi, d n icIhmis 
dittuibcd tlitu sjjjul kfiprcssimi of sudi feeling-* muld mvu lit a 
complete tuit fen tht miniums nl the spirit Muli upn-.su| fillings, 
though dorm ml in active lift, would disimh die sjm n l>v n using 
wlitti one became passive m slu p In uidet In mol them out, (lit 
devotees thought it pi oper lo gut vuil in sin li (tilings by luoiii i to 
graUfiuitiou, Uuiugli only ill i tun liiml foim A disUirlnd spoil 
could never it lam lo I’ti fulion s iys Anuntiuvn/ra, lliuefon, um 
shp|dd not allow sm»h disturbance to grow upM* So long is di -.mi \isls, 
the mind is ualup ally disturbed Flit way to avoid sutli disturb mu 1 
is to keep dcsiic ns passivi is 'masted seeds' Such |».issive situ 
cannot lw drained by keeping oneself uv.iy fuim eiijnvrocuts UU 
Bays that pence tomes to ant who gels giatificition for Ins desires 
inn natural way, just as the pecan icetives the rivers without rksne, 
bql not to one who ((cities giatifiwtioo and docs not get it w Jr was, 
thci foj c, agiecd that gratification should be mtepM to some extent 
hist as a Yogi takes food tn hold togcthci the hndy and docs not give 
umisdf away foi the sake of food, m the same w ly the devolve 
accepted giahfiiatinn of animnl instincts for thou ultimate new runov d , 
but sin ely he was not to indulge m sensuous life Wh never may he 
the fact, it is clear beyon 1 c.ivil that though gratification of autni.il 
mbtmcts was accepted m good faith later ou many people exploited it 
to sattsfy the temptations ofTerel by a sensuous life 1 ® md uacd tn 
lead a hypocutic life devoid t> animal grmhntioi as an nl in 
itsel f, 


Many yogic exercises were also compulsory in this Udlma and if 
the devotees made mistakes, they suffeiec) from many diseases U 
was, thcrcfoie, nuessary for idisuplcin have a leather who would 
help him Ihc icachu occupied a vciy respei table position Wlxn 
lluddlu was asked as lo who svas Im tcaihei , he lnd icphtd *1 am mv 
own liacher 1 ' Hill m Ihc (i»/iv« Sudhanu there i an lx. no devotee m 
disciple without iteiilui One who ha« ill mud pu fulion must also 
have a tc iclici while those who me ut the way of attaining pirfeihon 
must absolutely liavt one 1 liciefo, i au Aiding to f1u/n'««SJIr/An#a 
those who arc the Buddhas \ e, the I'tifcu ones and ftwffmofftiflt, 
whp arc on the wav to perfection, all worship a tcmhi-r^ Sn ms 
clear that the Achnrya's position is supei ioi tn that of the lUiildhas and 
Bodhuattoas 
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ynJnhnl’ri f) -J also woi$tup the. Achaiya in the form of 

fi.infii * 1 fl c l \ a a w i° 15 aQ embodiment of Vanacarya, for th«f 
52?! ° S? 1 « esircs25 And he answers f heir prayed Jjy 
1c 1 * e ^ ect SUldl acceptance by VajiapSqi qf the 
£?’ J’ 2 f ( ^as that all the 'living beings at that moment 

cum Samytik Sambuddha, having knowledge of the thiee VajxaS i e , 


llie Githya-Sadhaiia aims at the hainiony of the mind, body and 
speech and imagalas and th?i| fahhs occupy a prominent position 
it will, uicielore, be oppoitune at this stage to consider then conception 
According to Buddhist Philosophy the whole of this universe is said 1 
In. j? ev , ovct , out °* Skandhos In (rii/iyii-Slldhana these 

Skatidlm have been takdn as five Talbtgatas The Shandha of ItUba 
(form) is called Vctirocana, Uie Skandho of VidaiiQ (feeling) is Ratn& 
satnbhava, the SkandhA of SainjIU (conception) 13 AmUabka the i'ian- 
dkaoi aaihskaras (mental Blates) is Anogba-Suldlii and the Skandlia 
a J (^ nsc, ousncss) 13 A kfobhw, The philosophy of tins 

Guhya-c>adhttna is lUnyavada 1 e , the doctime of the absolute void and 
according to this doclune, the existence of the bkondhas is not indepen- 
dent The absence of independent existence is called SUtmtH 1 e , 
hMoliiteyOid according to Madhyamtkfc This void is th$ nature of 
flll t|imgs*s The Vtijrit xatva is the embodinienLof the absolute void, 
and so 4 r 6 mVdfMha/a, Vajrapfyt Taihagatas eta The jftiarya is, 
also the symbol of the' same, 'The term {fair a indicates JUtiwtS or 
absolute void. 1 iii'ii ( , 

J< ' i j > j'j 1 iii 

These five Tathagalas have five families (Kula) ' l RnpikaM 
belongs to Moha (ignorance) Kula, Vedan^Skandkd to Iny 5 (envy) 
Ktila, Samjfio Skwdha to Raga (desire) Kula, Saihskara Skanaha 
to iVtytp 1 (void) ftitJar Ktyflfym-tffitmdba , to Bvc .50 (hatred) kula 
Similarly, there ave_ fhe follow njg fi,vp 'lakhs m the same oidei — 
1 M oharah,' 2 Ir^Sretf, 3 ft 3 Ifftmti, 4„ Rajrarati and 5 Daera rati 
The names of ihet>e halm and itaktis are exprea^vq .q£ the natme “of 
the Skdidhas 'For example, Rupa-Skaiidha Includes earth apd olhV 
irataiial elements and its nature t$ to cover qr obstruct , so does ffoha 
( ignorance )> and therefore, .Rupsiwdha belongs to MoJiaiidc, .This 
applies to ail the rest respectively iaiiu have also been named' accord- 
ing to ’the flVa Skandhat They are not only the symbols of the nature 
bf IhefiVa dlflfdredt fhandhat but 5)30 rcpiesentativc of the fouy Dpftw 
or elements; Maharati » the symbol off Eavtb Its another name is 
Tara Ragroti is the symbol of Ttjas (heat), its another name 'being 
Paijdaruvantil, D ve$arah is llie symbol of water and its other uame is 
All these Tathagatas and then iattu have been described 
.Jflong With their different symbols and cololi 1 s w , [ 

I W ' ' , " ‘ ' I I! I 

, >i ^ccoi^ng to Puddh^^rine. jnlndbody'aify speech hive nil 
evolved from the five Skwihas as mentioned above, are Void . 1 The 
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doctrine of void has a great scope and significance in ASd/ioufl A 
devotee who wants to attain peace, should imperatively make hinisclt 
free from all desires whatsoever, the doUjinc of imd hcljis m this 
renufluatioit, since desire unnot subsist for some thing which n> itscli 
no tlitiig or, in other woida, void But it is nol tori oct l» tfiy that void 
is only negation Acharya Naqfirjtina has said that those who an* 
entangled in eternity can oe wved b) the doctrine of io|d, hut those 
who believe m the doctrine of negativis n cannot be uirctW 4 


Thi& doctime of void, on Ihc one hand, proied Die noji-cxistemt of 
eternity, and on the other destroyed the whole edifice of social nimaltiy 
byibrncorpoiation m the lamras, Ihc code of social inomluj wns 
not only desci'ibed as false but also pi oved to be useless, which, how* 
ever, did not rcMilt hi any good later on Iloivcier, ii they tvue 
proved to be useless, no one* would Inivi adopted the pi maples of 
(rtfhya- S adliaim This negligence of the lode of social mmalily 
resulted m encouraging chaotic ptacUces, m respect of food, drink and 
other ffrnti Stations in the period of the Suhlhus v . 


Ab the five ikawihat were changed into lue ]%3»Z Bmhilm, simi- 
larly other gods related to other docilities changed then fomw to fmnit* 
cxtcitl when they entered Buddhism ''flra/iwu was accepted as the vim] 
of the body, $ivet as the void of speech ami Viyiu as the t old of 
mind- 5 * These gods cnteicd Buddhism in the garb of Buddhist iguds, 
but their fundamental cluiractei icmattwd unaltered Tims, (he worship 
of d«'o as an emblem of creation, bi ought with it some of its sensuous 
ucbs into Buddhism winch was especially susceptible to such foreign 
mflucnpcs,at the momenta, 


Titus, llit, file makurfa of the Tun tries entei cd Buddhism primarily 
to assist jn yoga to obtain 5 idt//ii of pei fccuou The desut to obtain a 
speedy pci feciion was mainly responsible for the entry of these alien 
elements in Buddhism The masses who believed In supcriialuut 
powci s were easily beguiled by such animal Instincts f hough Uiiddb i 
did not giant any scope to munclcs m his teachings foi salvation, yet m 
the InMiaka mention maj he discoveicd of miracles and ttduhu tit 
many places T Itesc canted prestige to Hie pi icsls It was nalm.d for 
the' priesh to exploit mass imagination by obtaining Wd/m In any 
means fan 01 foul The lofty tuldht or pei fiction, whit h Ikuldli t held 
to lie attmnnlilc onl) by self-siut ihtc and self renunciation began to be 
considered within ea«y icnch of Tnnli n iiiuIickN 


fit such pirn (ices lowci i lasses of society w r eic supposed to ok upy 
higher positions, wlmh disi loses that these piaunes weie viilunll/ of 
the same prily, -As a mult of (Ilfs, the lower siai is of snacl) piodtnul 
a. of f SWi//;BMt that tune who chalkngcvt the siipiuuacy of the 
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upper classes m the field of religion and philosophy There vyas a 
great upheavel amongst the lower classes, ’which gave llse to a new 
intellectual and religious conciousuess, which, in its turn, after the 
decay of Tantnc age, produced some of the best saints id India', namely, 
Kabir, Dadu, etc This consciousness was alive till the time of Tulsi- 
das, and he was compelled to mention it m the following couplets — 

"The Sudras challenge the Brahmins that they (Sildras) are not 
inferior to them Whosoever knows Brahman is a Brahmin" 2 ? 
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Dr G P Mmauslkera 

1 ' , I 1 I w 

' /' 1 o ii i i j t i i 

1 I fttii deeply tonslioua'bf Ulo 'honour coufcirdd upon mtf by Klii 
IwtfcutUvc Committee of tho AlMndid Oriental Conference in having: 
elated melopicsulemtr this August gathering where there ard'sb 
mahy otlieis much more 'eminent than inyaelf anil, therefore, more 
wofdiy of occupying this Chair I consider tins honour not so milch as 
a (libtiuCLton coiYfericd ifplm' myself personally, bill rathO fii g-gts litre 
of good iyijl towards my cbimjrj Sri Lanka where Pah 'and -BuddhHt 
Studies have ill spttfe-Of nilm'efoiis Vicissitudes, gbtite on mtethiptcd for 
mbrti than two thousand years T bi mg to Vbu, therefore, the graefitfgS 
of my people and then good- Wishes for- your continued success -fllltl 
prosperity * * > * >' 

" « t i ' i > 

i i « 1 i j 

Thavc,bj,pn icaditjg, mtlif last coup!? of weeks, L reports of % 
pioccujmgs of lliw annual c«nfc,i(i»cef «id J noticed, ivjth an 
uu i casing sense of a we, this it has been the custom among P^sideutp 
of these galhci mgs to contribute very learned and c than sine Papers 
1 should like to say al the i ery outset that I do not propose to follow 
thdir example, .both .because of my inability to emulate them iff this 
lcipccD and also because I, veij humbly of courses* Kaye a somewhat 
different conception of a Sectional Picsidenl’s duties I fpet that 4 
Chairman's function is to be seen rather than to be heard, to so guide 
the activities nf the gathering ovei which he has been selected lo ptesute 
as lo give members of that assembly evety possible facility for pie- 
sent mg then own views I also feel, if T may make a hhift&Us 
submission, that al these meetings and conferences, fni ttjo- milch time 
and eneigy One spent on Hie transaction of formal business, especially 
the leading of Papers, and, conspquenllj , fni loo little lime is left for 
personal contacts among those who qltc Ipl these gatlici mgs It is my 
litlipf thaUlicSe occasions provide a unique opportunity for us lo get 
to know cadi otliei, to discuss our problems and -our aspirations to 
compare notes on the progress of our vat mils activities and that thfesc 
things can be done foi more effectively informally rfjthcr than in these 
somewhat straight laced meetings 1 should like very much, theiefore, 
with your pci misslbn, to provide, at least m this Section i as mlieh 
opportunity _ as possibly for such intimate, personal and Informal 
contacts 1 it 
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I should not wish, however, to lit leg.uded is.i luoluhuti uy, 
thi owing ovuboaid ill the conccnti its nhsu veil U thiM.timfutin.es by 
my dialitigui*Jicd piedCLCssoib 1 hat would Ik in ilo tliun dislmnmii 
It has been their tustom, among othti things to say something ahnni 
the wink Hint has been and is bung done in (be held of 1 ’ ill and 
Buddhist Studies in dilTeient pails of the win Id and 1 |>io|>usq to lake 
my cue fiom them in 'that respcil It would both piovidc me with a 
topie for the speech wlinh I am in duty hound to in iki ind also su vi 
ns n record fnt students uul lescaieheis in out scitirm m the Oiitnlal 
Confcienee 


It is gratifying to note that, with the advent of i url uu measuie 
nf peace and tranquillity, after the devast itions of the last Win Id W it , 
lhara ai e signs of renewal activity in numerous centres of I cat mug in 
our Ijranch of study, in common with nthci brandies Sut li ■lelivily 
fe all for the good a/ the world, fo; our sludif s in partu ular arc not 
an,d?annpl bgpuicly academic They are associated with a icligiuu 
tyhicji fpr twenty five centuries has piovnlcd a way of life foi millions 
oj^ihumqn bangs, a way of life wlueh has bi ought them happiness and 
The significance of its teaching is as vital today as it was when 
jpypmnlgatcd by the Sahyamum To the presciU wm ld> loo by 
Jln/e jukI stress and anxiety icgardmg our destiny, it has a um<|ue 
pHIMMf 9 f courage and nope, foi it teaches that the welfare of 
humanity and the happiness of the wmld arc entirely within the conti o) 
of men and women themselves and arc dtpciidcnt not oil some 
extraneous power which i tiles over our destinies Wm ken til the field 
tif Pdji and Buddhist Studies, there foiKi, are dnectly or tuiili rcclly also 
Wis^ldnhrjc's of the teaching, toi eh beaters (ukkadharfi) m a world 
■tlidt' ^aits'fln'd'nccd^ cnb^htctuiicrtt * 1 

►i Uni « > i*i i i > < 

1,111 May I begin With what is happening in my owh eoiintfy of Ceylon, 
because I bnbW what id being done iheic better than 1 dd about otht r 

¥Cllgldli6? I 1 I'lr 11 o . » 


< You will be glad to hcai that 'the excellent editions nf the ( l\di 
commentaries published by tha Trusiccs of the Simon Hewiivitaruno 
Bcgucst haauow been successfully completed ami that a beginning li,ul 
been made with the publication of the text of il|C Pali Comae U is i 
pleasure to recall that m the foi mutation of the scheme fm these puhliu- 
tion& the late Dharmatianda Kosnmbi, of revered mcmoiy, played ap 
riqiportpjit part As yotj probnbly know, in Ceylon, 1I19 temple schools, 

, called Fmvenas, aic the chief centres of oriental lea 1 mug and theic 
areal piescnt many of them in 0111 ever met easing and llouishing 
condition ,of> activity In several of them, besides Sinhalese, Pali, 
Sanskrit & Piakrit provision is. now being made foi the study of 
.English nnd also Hindi, this enabling studeips tn. \v;nlcr'lhcu horizops of 
knowledge, under the aegics of the Govei ninent Dcparlmont of Educa- 
tion, annual examinations m these subjects are held by a semi official 
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body, called the Parachma Ehasopa&ara Samiti ((Duental Studies So- 
ciety) and many hundreds of students from all over the Island sit these 
tests, whidi aie in three different stages, Preliminary, Intermediate and 
Final Those who are successful m the final examinations are expected 
to wute a dissertative on the completion of winch they are given the 
title of Pandit There is also a post-graduate degree, that of baslra- 
vis&iada 

In one of the leading P nvenas, the Vidyalankara Pinveua, near 
Colombo, which some of you who have been in Ceylon, have probably 
visited, a modified Sangiti or reciLal of the Pali Tnpitaka was started 
last year Manuscupls of the various texts have been obtained from 
temple monastnes and these are collated with the published veisions in 
Roman, Burmese, Siamese and Sinhalese Scripts The valiant readings 
arc noted for fuither considciation The pioposal is to publish a 
complete critical edition of the Tnpitaka It is expected that the 
recital will take two ycais to complete Meanwhile, the All-Ccylon 
Buddhist Congress, of which I have the honour of being President, has 
inaugurated a scheme for the publication of the Pali Tripilalca, with 
Sinhalese translation, text and translation being on opposite pages, 
similar to the plan adopted in lock’s edition of the classics Three 
volumes have already appeared, of about 500 pages each, containing the 
first section of the Digha Nikaya, Samyutta Nikaya and the Culla 
Vagga of the Vmaya Pitaka I have been appointed General Editoi 
of the Scries and I am happy to state that the work proceeds a pac? 
Eminent Scholars are giving their services for the translations It is 
expected that the senes can be completed m ten yeai s In the Univer 
sily of Ceylon, Buddhist Civilisation has now been added to the 
Curriculum as a separate subject It is at present attached, to Depart- 
ment of Pali but it is expected that a sepante Chan will be located 
sometime soon The services of a Scholar from China have been 
obtained for teaching Chinese Buddhism Very soon it is hoped that 
provision will be made for Tibetan Buddhism as well 

While I am m Ceylon, I must not omit to make mention of the 
groat activity of the Dodanduwa Island Ho runt age, presided over by 
the Ven Nyfipatilnka Maha Thera Whose name in so well-known in 
connection with Buddhist Studies because of his numerous publications, 
the most iccent being Ins Dictionaiy of Buddhist Philosophical Terms, 
which is an indispensable volume for students of Buddhist philosophy 
His pupil tla Ven NySppamka had published a valuable study of 
the Sa»ipat{hana Sutta and bids fair to be a worthy follower of his 
teaches 

The very welcome news has arrived from Miss Isollne B Hoinei, 
the indefatigable Hony Secretary of the Pali Text Society of England 
that the Society’s programme far the publication of the Pali Canoncal 
texts and commentaries is ncarmg completion and that the volumes now 
m the press are Issued the pal t of the work would have been finished 
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The SamanlapasaditlS is now complete and the pajukopadts'i lias been 
issued Much progress has also been made wuli the L J ibatu concouUnce,. 
compiled alinast single- handed by that veteran stliol.u, Mi P I 
Woodward, working m Ins lonely farm in Tasmania Volume I of the 
concoi dance is now ready for the Prmlers and it is hoped that printing 
will start before the piescnt year is out 


MissIIornci has also (unshed hci translation of the Vmayi PiUlu, 
which is being published m (he Sautd Bonks nf the Ihnldhists series, 
and thus added to om manifold obligations to till Bill nutliu 
Miss Ilornci noi tlic Pali 1 txL Society Ltiii rest on then lauiels Most 
of the volumes of both lexis and tianslalions uc now out of punt md 
await repiililaation It would be most desi i able tiling if thesu volumes 
eould be it edited btfoic publication, especially the lexis, bet msc mail) 
of them were issued wlule Pali studies in Hu one wlie yet young ami 
tbeie aic, as was undoubtedly to be expected, shortcomings Tin si 
tan now he i cmcdicd m the* light of fin thci ad van lus in nur linoultilgi 
Uiiforlimatcly, however, while icpimts may be possible at a ii.isoiiamc 
pnee by means of plulnsnplm piotcSBes, ntw editions seem In lie 
tompletcly out of the question betausc of prohibitive crisis Sevcial 
volumes of the Jalnka tianslaliou have been icprinlcd by the C ambi idge 
Unvtrsity Pi ess together, without volume containing a summai y nf 
several J a taka stories Hcic m India, it is a mallei for greet puMit#* 
lion that Dr P V Bahai Ims now completed tbt publication of Jus 
masterly translation of the ArlhavnrgJy* Stilt as fiom die Cluutse 
ai iginafs together with his fascinating study of these texts m comjmii 
son with the Pali Atthakavagga We all eagerly aw ait the public, u ion 
of his eoinparativu study of the Pali SamilapBsftdik.’l ami its (Chinese 
rcpicscntaiions All students of Pali and Buddhist Studies owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to men like Jlapat and Bngehi, li C / aw, Ndlmalisit 
Dull, C V Josbi and N B Bhagaval for then uniciniiiing l.iknus, the 
tesults of which arc made available for mu benefit in vai ions pollina- 
tions I should also like to make reference to the continued work of 
the Sino-Indian Institution attached to the Visva-BhBrnll nt Slianli- 
mkclnn and then veiy useful «tiMiealions on Smolndtau Studies 
issued under the editorship of ui Bugchi These studies me of the 
ul most value to students of Buddhist culture and we most sincotely 
hope that they will not be mlerruptcd for any reasons whatsoever 

Mention should also be innde of (he various editions of texts m 
DevanSgart chaiaetcis and translation into Indian languages, mine 

S iirticulnrly Hindi and Bengali of books which continue (u be published 
y different organisations, some ttligious, some scmlai belonging lo 
the Pah canon While these publications scivc a useful purpose no 
doubt U has to be said that not all cditois oi publishers can lie i ongra- 
tulated on their aclnevemeiit Many of these pulih cations leave gnat 
room foi improvement ami seem lo have been undertaken without a due 
sense of responsibility I f I might offoi a suggestion, I would ask that 
likely editors and publishers should take as their example the admirable 
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volume of ihc Suttampata edited by Dr Bapatand published by the 
Aiy ihliushaiia Press Ihescholaily editions of Dhammasangaiu and 
Auhasalim issued m the Bhandaikar Oriental Series or the Devanagart 
Pali Lcxts of the University of Bombay, mauguiated by Professor 
N K Ulmgiivat As ligands tianslations I would suggest as models 
the Hcngili lunslations of the Jatakas by lshar Chandra Ghosh or the 
Mar.illn translations of the Suttampata by the late Piofessor 
Dh.u man and a Kosambi 

ilus resume of iccent work in the field of Buddhist studies would 
lie incomplete if I failed to pay grateful homage to what has 
been done by French and other Euiopcun savants During the war the 
woik of sdiolaily institutions m France had necessauly slowed down 
but once again, with peace restored, the activities of various scholars 
have usen to a high tempo and many studies have been published 
connected wiLh Buddhism, linguistics philosophical, historical, aichaco- 
logic.il and ichgious A organization, known as "Lea Amisdu 
Buddhismc”, founded in Pans by two ladies, Miss Constant Lounabcuy 
and M utnmc La Feunte, has done a gi eat deal to populause interest m 
Buddhism, ns evidenced by the fact that all the belter-known French 
hooksclleis now display publications on Buddhist subjects and various 
oriental museums give regular exhibitions of Buddhist Art and 
iconography which attract large crowds of interested people, while 
bioidi asl lectures on Buddhist subjects are also being given with 
increasing fiegucncy One museum, The Musee de I'Homtne” created 
in 1018 by Di Rivets devotes special attention to Buddhist Ethnogiaphy 
rulmieal and practical studies of Buddhist Art and Archaeology ate 
earned on in the E'colcdu Louise and in vauous Oriental museums, 
cliicfly the Muscc Guimet and the Musee Cernusta 

Among the Ficuch Scholaily institutions interested m Buddhist 
studies, special mention must be made of the College de France, a 16th 
Century foundation, wheie for now foi more than one hundred years 
there has existed i Pro fessoi ship in Buddha logy It was in this 
Institution that Hemy Maspcro, Ihc famous sinologist who died in a 
Get mail Concentration and Jean Przylusla who died during the Wat, 
taught mil carried on them eseai dies Their places have been taken 
by Paul Demievillc and Paul Mus whose works arc well known to need 
specific desci iption In addition to these scholars, Jules Bloch, son in- 
law ami colleague of Sylvan Levi still continues his lectures and 
publications, especially on the MaftavasUi and on Asoka and on the 
Milmdapanha 

The Ecole Pratique dcs Hantes Etude 9, a middle 19th century 
foundation of the University of Paris, also has a Professorship devoted 
to the study of Buddhist literature and civilisation Some of those 
here present will have a vivid recollection of the recent visit to India 
and Ceylon of Professor Rcnou from this Institution Both Professors 
Renou and Ins colleague J Filliozat have many publications to their 
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credit and many more may be expected from them Dot ills of these 
and other literaiy documents an given in the excellent Buddhist Ihldiu 
giaphy suited in 1928 by PryylusKi and ittei his death edited and 
published by Mai telle 1 alou, herself n well known IiIjlUii Schulu 
Mademoiselle J-alou ha 3 also published, loi the mem. genual lculti, 
a su uniaiy o£ eleven ycais m work. on Buddhism in I urope lioiu 
W36-19I7 in the Indian ttavmvul tjviaiterly of Uccunlwi, VMM 

Othci names, wmihy of special mention lit those nr Mason- 
Qusscl, who devotes his attention to J ipmcsc Buddhism, l' ml IMhot 
(died llM**) ont-timt Pitsiduilof iltc /Unlit Sonet) ot Puis, | uquis 
llatot author of i book on Buddha uul iluddliism, ntainh tioin ilk tin 
sourtts, M A louthu whose winks mi Buddhist Ac have non him 
undying fame and nlsn uttiilb' wioie a book on "the Old hull in 
hack fi oni Pat tin In 1 axil i 1 Almc l aonollt of Belgium, who Ins 
i ttoitly published auitit.il li mslatton of Nag u juua’s Aiali ipiajn.lpaia- 
mitavistr.i with valualdc ccplnnatoiy notes, (> Cotdes, well-known 
for Ins nudics cm S I Ana, R Groussel who h is w i illtn on wli.il 
Buddhism has muml fen woild uvilisation, [{, Vnu Glastuiapii whose 
woikon Buddhistic laltitisin gives us ninth valn.ilitc mfoimilion ahoul 
its secret docl 1 1 ncs, i lies and imtapliysit.il inleipicl.ilmn, and list In 
no means the least, Giuseppe Ttitei nf Rome whose liulo Tibet. tit 
Studies have earned for lum a uiuquL itputalion 

Portions of Ituddlust Cmoiiit.il lexts and tianslaliims then of 
LOiiiintic to be published ui vauous conn hies of I mope, t g Gum my, 
Italy and Chechoslovakia but most of these aic spot ulu, except (he 
Bibbmlhcta Mndilluci hcncs, published in Pat is this In isuiv 
well edited and pi onuses lo make a valualdc coulribulufti lo Buddhist 
Studies 

I should like with youi pu mission, to tm n once ag unto Asm 
This lime to China, Japan anil Tibet It is well known that in spilt oi 
the fact that Pali I'npitaka, the Pali Commuitaiits wetc known lo 
Chinese Sthohis fioui vciy ancient times, no c.uly nUcinpls wen mult 
to have them imnslalcd into Chi i it st except foi some poiliou, or ilu 
common uul a vuy few works like the Sam uil.ipKIdik i Now, Imw 
cm, this gieal iltfitiemy— foi it was, indeed, such— h is at hst him 
supplied The whole nf Hit Pah Inpitaka has turn bun limsltiul 
into Chun >l I he work was completed in scion vc us, tt<mi l'H 8 I'MS, 
during the Japnwest. ncmpnlnm and mw unriert dan by iVn VnVi Mm 
(Untvci sal Wisdom) (ireat Pilika Publication Swim, whose hud- 
quarters wue m the I i - 1 sang Tse (the Dliuiii pitaki TunpliM in 
Shanghai The tiaiislatinn was done not 111101111' 110m the Pali hut 
fiom die Japanese version nf the PahTnpitiki rite tnnxi.itins wiu 
eminent lluddhisl bdiolais, well versed m Jan inesc and niuldhlsni, the 
Chief !• dil 01 being the Veil Cln-Tung one of the pnnripal disciples of 
the well-known Scliolai the late Veil, Abhst Tiii-tfsn Although the 
woik of translation is complete, owing to lack of fluids, onl) two pails 
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of tlic Dlghi Nikaya (containing the first 24 suttas), the hret fifty 
sttUiis of the Majjhnna Ntkiya, a part of the Jataka Commentary and 
ilit hi si part of the Pa|{h&na of the Abludhamma have so far been 
published The work has, from all accounts, been well done, with 
vau.mt leadings and where the Chinese texts diffet to any great extent 
ironi iht Pali, the i elevant Chinese extracts have also been given If 
imuls aie foilhtomuig the whole ti ansi al ion tan be published without 
delay 


1 nr the lust lime in Buddhist history, wc now also hnvt a complete 
Japanese liamdaliou of the Pali Inpilaka, or as it is called by the 
Japantst (An Chian-Ta Tsing Xing) the Gicat Pit aka of the southern 
school Up Ull now the Japanese Buddhists have no canon of their own 
but they li,ne used the Chinese texts from the tune of the introduction 
of lUuldhisiii into Japan up to the picscnt day These have been 
published in Japan in the well known Taislio edition m 55 volumes 
with PioIlssoi lakakusu as chief editor Now, there is available 
complete Japanese lianslation of the Pah Tupihka as well The work 
was Ik gun in the lOlli jtar of the pi eseitt Chao-Ho dynasty look many 
yuii to lonipltlc 1'ifly well known Japanese 5iholais, with Mo-Tsan 
Sing VVn, as dittf editor, weie responsible foi the translation, which 
w is imdcrlakut under the leadership of Professor Takakusu and the 
pdlionngt of the Takakusu Commemorative Assocntion who were 
dtMUiUK of she v. mg then &ppmwd\tm of the services veudcied to 
Ihiddhisl Scholarship b) I’rofessoi Taktluisu In addition to the texts 
of the l’.ili lilpitaka itself, the Visuddhimagga, the Mduulapanha, the 
Ahlmlli.imm.i.dlhasmgihn, the Mahavansa, the Culavamsa, the D'pa- 
vunm, iht iiitinduilory chapter of the Samanlipasadika and the 
msiriplions of Asoka have also been included in these tiauslalions, 
uhuh ha> c been published in 70 books consisting of 65 volumes by the 
<ii cat Pitaka Publications Company Indcpedenl translations have also 
recently ban made of Pali works into Chinese, c g the tiauslalions of 
the Aliliidlinminatthasaiig«iha, the Dliammapada and the Mahiivamsa by 
(lit Vcn Im bang Mcnlion has already been made of comparative 
studies of Pali and Chinese texts, the best-known being the two publica- 
tions by Dr flnpat, one on the Visuddhnnagga and the Vmuittunaggi, 
nntl the other on the Aithaviugiya sutias and the Aphaka Vtgga of the 
Sulla Nip.lli His study of the SamantapasadikS with its chmesc 
countcipnits has now been complied but still awaits publication 
Mi Ta Chu, lecturer in Chinese tn Allahabad University, has added 
to these studies two publications^ one on the Mnhfi Pai mibliain Sulla 
ami the other on the PSsimokkha 


Among the noteworthy achievements of Chinese Scholars iti the 
ltcenl past arc their translations of chmesc, woika into Tibetan the 
most important being a tiauslation of the Mah5vaiblia§33atra of the 
RarvastivikU school, which is a commentaiy oti the Natiapi aat hana ot 
Astagrantha of KnllySyanlpulia the first book of the Ablndlninia 
Pitaka of the Sarvastivadins The Sanskrit originals of both these 
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texts aic cojisidci ed to be lost 1 litre iri two ilmu.se vusums (if 
both walks The fii st vcis/ou of the llimcsi AblwNnnin Yampi is 
th3iiu was m ide hi 3 S 3 A 1 ) by banghadi-va .mil Itiicldliasmli, mil (lit 
second by llioweu 1 san^ in 616 A U l ho lust ( him sc vusion of ilu 
coiiiiucnlary, the Mdluvaiblnsli, was made 1 h twttn 1 17 md IV) A l> 
by Buddliavnrman and the second, agini by lliowen Ismg in (nfj f»V) 


The MahavaibhiUasi&li 1 is a compendious woik <1 kind of <m viln 
paedia of Buddhism, consisting of 200 (.Itiplcii in Ifiowc n I sing's 
veisioti Its mtlioi ship is aUuhutcd to WO uhils Among oilui 
mutlcis, it deals crilieilly willi the vilws 11 1 diltciuit si bools bollt 
Buddhist and non Buddhist, on v.uimis pluloMipInc tl tripiis util 111 
this respect, uitiesponds In the KillilviiUhu nf (lie lluiiwdnis li 
has always been cucfully studied by si hoi us m Uimi •md |apm 
but so f ir it bad not been avail ilde to the iibetuis wlm follow the 
teachings of Saivaslivul 1 1 1 m gnat woik Ins now been li inslaUd 

( 1 M 5 M 9 ) into Iibcinn by the Veil I' ilsung, Print i|>il of tin Sum 
Tibetan Institute, Pupil, Cbungking, and will mike a note win ihy 
contribution to liinldlmi studies 110I only m Tibet but eisewliLic is 
well Fa rating was m Tibet toi many yens befoie llic wai, ami Ik 
lias translated sevei il works f 10m libeun min (. Iimesr, inning them 
being the Hodhimniga Mahasasl-.i and mllasastra, whuh are inn-mlca'd 
the most import ml of all L’lbetan books on Mahayain The auibiii nf 
these texts was the founder of the Yellmv Scet of Tibet, fsung ka-pa 
The Bodhun&rga Mahitfastia is regatded by the 1 ibctaus with us much 
vcncialion as the Visuddlumaggn is by the Thenwlldiiis 

It includes an exposition of the tea clung ^ of YogHeara, VijuJlnu* 
matratfl and Mildiiyamika the last being considered by the author the 
best To Fa Tsting also goes the cu dn of m iking foi the In si Him the 
Chinese translations of several Tibetan woiks on Tanliie Buddhism 
the study of which m China has, as a result, been gicitly stmnihied 
recently 

i he great awakening in llic study nf Hit Idhistu in (litm has not, 
however, been confined to Tnntricism It is uuuci lied with ill llie 
more important schools and I sh ill like I1011 to piy tribute to ihc mu 
man, the late Veit Abbitlai Hsu, who, more tlun uiv ollwi, Ins hvui 
responsible for the modem Buddhist revival 111 Uimi hoi 1 long 
period, before the 1 evolutional y movmenl of nil, Clumse I Sudd lusts 
had neglected the study of Sanskrit Pali md Tibetan wd, ionsu|mntl), 
of n mid In sin Tin Revolution, whi^i brought about many iiii|iiutint 
changes, affected Ihc Buddhists as well and Buddhist learning was 
greatly stimulated* Buddhist Institutes sprang up cvuywhen like 
■bamboo shoots after the rams 

It was this revivalist movmcnt that brought to the forefi ont 
Tat Hsu, who was a mnn of great enlightenment and rcmaikaldc cnetgy 
Among his nclivilics was the organisation and despatch nf several 
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missions to Buddhist Countries For the study of Pali and TheravSda, 
lit stnl live young Uhikkhus to Siam in 1932 and another group of five 
to Ceylon lti 1934 In 1941 he sent thiee monks to Burma, India and 
Ctylon to study Sanskrit and Pali Earlier, m 1925, he had organised 
a mission of fifteen Blukkhus to Tibet to study Tibetan Buddhism 
J lit members of the mission were selected from the Buddhist College of 
Wn-Uiaug and its leaders weie Tai Hsus’ own disciples, Ta Yim and 
la Kninj,, who weie scholars of V&jrdyana Two years earlier (in 
1923) with the help of Buddhist laymen, Tat Hsu had opened a^ 
J^eYin 1st (Maiticya-hetu Temple) m Peking, a fibctau school to 
ti mi menibus fat this mission Its Principal svas the late Ta Run, 
who was a lantnc Scholar, who had also spent several years in Japan 
where he had studied Vaj lay ana, which had been lost in China itself 
I ai IIsu himself li a veiled widely m Europe and Amenca as well, and 
in 1941 had a Goodwill Mission to India, Ceylon, Siam and Malaya, 
thus bnngmg together the Buddhists of the lands Whtiever he went 
he ucalcd great mteiest and he succeeded in instilling into the minds of 
the Buddhists the need foi On. propagation of Buddhism in the 
moilti n world Many Buddhist Societies, especially in the West, owe 
their establishment to his inspiration 

1 he icncivcd awakening in the study of Buddhism in Chifia 
encouraged scholars to specialise in various helds of Buddhist Philoso- 
phy Thus the Madhyanuka philosophy (Sam Hum ) found a new 
exponent in Yin Sung 1 am told that in his youth he was a Christian 
lull later on he was converted into Buddhism and ordained as a monk 
Having acquired a knowledge of the various schools of Buddhism, pt 
one of the Institutions established by Tat Hsu, he became a lecturei m 
the Sino-Tibetan Buddhist College in Chungking and, later, Principal 
of the DharmarSja Buddhist Institute, near Chungking During the 
Snwjnpanese Wai, he left Chungking and took up his residence m the 
Sto- to-T/e Temple, where lie became the General Editor of the series 
of publications inaugurated by Tai Hsu Yin Sun la a scholar deeply 
vm seel not only in Buddhism but also in history and philosophy His 
chief interest, howevei, is in the teaching of Nig&rjuna’s Mldhymika 
philosophy, which had been neglected in China for sevcial centuries 
Yin Sun has wi itten many books dealing with the history of Buddhjtai 
and Buddlust philosophy and some of these have been published by the 
Chan Wen i Bight Hearing) Society of Hongkong, the most important 
being entitled Chun -Ktiran Chi aug Lun (the MfLdhyatmka Philosophy) 
This work first appeared serially in the Hai-ShcoYin, the oldest 
Chinese Buddhist magazine and it has now been published m boolc- 
fartit 

The Vi/naiiamStratfi School of Vasubandhu has also found several 
distinguished adherents, among them being Tai Hsu himself This 
school of Buddhist Idealism was first introduced into China in the 4th 
Century by Paramartha and then agamjrft the 6th Century IjyHiowen 
Taang It found its greatest exponent in one of Htowen Tsang's chief 
disciples Kueichi (632-682) 
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Numeious books were wnitui by liter atholan mil, sc» guil wu 
their fame, that students tame fiom Japan and Koili to kun undci 
them But, by the cud of tin. Ian# IJyn islry, Buddhism had snliuid 
great levcrsnls and most of the books wuc lost /VI l hough m hh i ages 
thcic wire students of the Yogaeuri school ihu luditiou of u ulitug 
was lost and the piupei mtcipiaUum of vijnmam ilr.il.i dm trines wis 
difficult to obtain Hut fuiiumicly fm selml uship howevci, Ihi honks 
had been picstrvtd in Jipan and clsewhuc uul iIilv have now hih 
inoie been icstorcd to Chin i with the uvivil of Icirumg which kg m 
with the mdUgilldlion of Hr Republic 

The chief exponent of the Vijiuunnialt.il i Seho >1 in in i luu limei 
was the 1 1 tc Van Jin Shan, liicnd and lollabnitoi of Nuiijis, luLlim 
of the famous e ilnlogiie Yin Jm Shm and his disimginslud pupil, 
Nau-yan than, have published u itiul editions of many of the binks 
oi this school and wi ilten v iluuhlt comnientai its upon them Van w is 
one of the gi calcs t Buddhist scholais of the 20ilt l cnluiy , lie died m 
Chungking d tic i ng the wai j'eai s at the age of 70 Ho uiunlul arming 
his pupil lai Ihu himself, among whose numerous piihhuttons aic 
several works on the Vijanamatiala philosophy Oilius who base 
worked in the same field ai c Han-Tc Clung of Peking, Shewn Slut 1 1 , 
Piofcssor of Buddhism in Peking University and Wan hug Van of 
Sccliwan, a pupil of Non-yan dun 

II is unfortunately not yet possible to get mu li nuthontie mfoi illa- 
tion about the Buddhist studies in Japan That counliy is still endea- 
vouring to rceovcr from the devastations of war hut stall news os is 
available is heartening In spite of almost insuperable obstacles, 
Buddhist learning has gone on and it is a ical delight u> know thjt 
D T Suzuki, the dozen of zen scholai ships, fully nnintam, his active 
life Recently, several English traslntions of his wmks on /cn have 
been published by the Buddhist Society of England and these have ton- 
tnbuted very largely to the great interest in /eu Buddhism ivlm h is 
manifest in many parts of the woild Numeious Societies have been 
established for the study am! propagation of Buddhism, among whose 
activities me the publication of Buddhist texts ami then translations 
There is every reason to believe that soon wc shall see m Japan's great 
Buddhist revival 

T hod the opportunity curly this year of visiting Burma Ihuilaiul, 
Cambodia and Veit Nam Here, too, the signs of a powerful Buddhist 
awakening flic tlicie for all to see One of its ehtrf aims is the 
promotion of Tliiddlusl learning In Burma, with the inauguration of 
freedom, the Government pi opuses to establish i spa ul umv< isily for 
monks The study of the Abmdhamma Ins been taken up even wlieiu, 
by men and wonui and there is a great interest m the study and 
practice of meditation Numci nits books me being puhlishe! deilmg 
chiefly with the Abhidhamim and some of these aic indispensable for a 
proper interpretation of Buddhist psychology 
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In Thailand, a special institution which is expected to acquire 
UnivcrsiLv status, has been established under the name of the Maha 
Makura R5ja Vidy&laya for Buddhist studies and its publications in 
the Thai language ai e already famous The Director of the VidySlaya 
is a young monk, the Ven Sujivo, a man of great energy and 
enlightenment, and much may be expected of him 

In Cambodia, uuder auspices of the present Ruler, who is a great' 
pall on of Buddhism, and the Sangliaraja, held in deep veneration both 
of his piety and his learning, the E'cole bupeucure de Pali has made 
lapid strides fhe whole of the Pali Tripitalca has been translated into 
Cninbodian nnd many of the volumes already published One recalls 
with gratitude the pioneei services of Mademoiselle S Karpeles in this 
connection 

In Viet Nam too where the Mahayana prevails, there is great 
11 tc rat y activity and a large body ofliteratuie has come Into existence 
m Viet Namcsc, both of translations of Chinese text and original $orks 
by Viet Namcsc scholars themselves 

I hope 1 have said enough to convey to you some idea of the 
tremendous interest m Buddhism and Buddhist Studies which is to be 
seen m many parts of the woild Evidence of this, as for the Engliah- 
Bpcaking countries arc concerned, was seen when it was announced that 
the volume on Buddhism published recently in the Pelican Series, had 
become a best-seller This book, by Christmas Humphreys, President 
of the Buddhist Society of England, in the first attempt made to write 
a complete survey of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools It has short- 
comings, of course, (It is remarkable that it does not have many more) 
but the Quthoi deserves every credit for a difficult task courageously 
under tali en and completed, The defects, such as they are, can be 
remedial in future editions 

The crying need now is for many more reference works, like 
Ilobogi in, the publication of which we most sincerely hope, will soon 
be resumed The concordance of the Pah Tripitalca will, when 
published, be a great boon My own Dictionary of Pali Proper Names 
Jifls been well received We need something like that, much oettei done 
of course; for Mahayana I had hoped that a book like Keith and 
Macdonnell’B Veche Index would have been undei taken for Pah by 
someone competent but the hope lias not been fulfilled and I have, 
duung the last two oi three years, collected materials for such a 
volume I hope I shall be able to find a publisher as some generous 
palt on 

It Is perfectly clear that Buddhist Studies cau no longer be carried 
on in isolation The labours of scholars everywhere working not only 
n Pah, Sanskrit, Prakrit, Chinese, Tibetan and Japanese but also In 



(1) Vedic Slchon 

A PASSAGE IN THE KAUSITAKIBRAHM 'VNOPANISAD 
(1 2 6) -SOME SUGGESTIONS Ab TO THE PROPER 
READINGS AND A CLUE TO ITS 1MPOR1 

(Piioi SrvAi'r asad Buaua.ciiar\a, Caicuu \) 

Thanks lo the itnintm i upled tndition amongst tcachus and schohis 
audio the achievement-, ot philosophers of the Vedanta system, the 
majoi Vtcltc Upammds (mduding the bvetnsvatan) pu.se nt to list 
standaidised text, though thcic is no end to the doubts and dispmliLS 
as to then lntupictalion It is a pity tint the Kan ill Up , specially 
m its fhstchaptci, known significantly as the Paryan! avtdyci the most 
levnmkablc md, accoidinq to some scholais, tht e-nliLsl slintuiu of the 
woik, hunches m into textual difficulties wlueh appeal to be insoluble 
in some e ises aL least Sections 2 6 of this elnplei dilating on the path 
and cxpeucnces of the Spuit aftci death, icfciu.il in is the Pilgums 
Progiess by Piof Bclvalkai beeiusc of its symbolism, intioduLL us to 
one of the knottiest, if not the knottiest passage in the Up hteraluie So 
fai as indigenous schohislnp of pic-modeui days is umccined, the diffi- 
culties oi ignnting ftoiu bad Li ansu iption encoui aging wild guesses m 
emendation (foi there aic no limits to this, as this cIols not i elate to the 
bamhnis and the ngoui of pai 5.y ina exactitude is not operative hcie) 
and in intci pi ctation of scholiasts like Sahkaiunanda have made con- 
fusion woise confounded The labom:, of ceitun gifted scholais exten- 
ding ovei the last fifty ycats have not taken us ncaiei solution, though 
they have been by no means mconsideiable The discoveiy of the 
JauMiriyabrahmana and of the JawuiHyopmisadbrTdi mam has tin own 
ranch welcome light, in as much as thcic is much mattci common in 
them with the text of the Kau Br,Up andiwe nn nevei be suftieiently 
thankful to Caland and moie paiticulaily to Oertel foi this The attempts 
at lesloialion of md the translation of this poi lion by Prof Eelvalkai 
(more than 25 yeais ago) aud the leeent edition (Pans, 1949) hy Piot 
Louis Renou have scivcd to shake oft the mchffeiente and complacency 
of scholais thaL have looked upon the Kau as a mere lepositoty of the 
age worn doctrines of the Chanel and the Br Ar and look down upon 
this section as a meifi fanciful cutio of mateuuls not synthetically con- 
nected with the aecds and commitments of olden thought (as is the case 
eg m the Nar Up qsmrft ZtVJ qetft u^r 

aigtcft fsramfaircfcT i) 

The passage xeadily divides itself into two well defined paits of 
which the fiist (1 2) inextricably connected with the doc times of Knimnn 
and of TiansmigiaLon of the Soul, the Ujaamsadic view of the two paths 
pitiyana and devayana as adumbrated in the Mundakn, Chand and B r 
Ar f , has in its manner of presentation in the beginning and in. the sequel 




